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THE IMPERIAL INST TUTE 

South Kensington, S.W.j 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

The Imperial Institute was founded as the Empire 
Memorial of the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. Its principal 
object is to promote the development of the commercial 
and industrial resources of the Empire. 

Under the provisions of the Imperial Institute Act 
of 1935, the Institute was reorganised and placed under 
the control of the Department of Ovcrsi'as Trade. The 
Parliamentary Secretary of that Depart ment is the respon¬ 
sible Minister and is President of tlu> Board of Governors. 
This body consists of the High roinmissioners of the 
Dominions and India, represeutative.s of the (Colonial 
OiHce and certain other Government Dcpiirtmcnts, and of 
the Crown Agents for the Colonics, with additional mem¬ 
bers representing scientific and commercial interests. 
The Director of the Institute is §ir Harry A. F. Lindsay, 
K.C.I.E., C.B.E. 

The technical work of the Institute is carried out by 
two principal Departments, viz. a Plant and Animal 
Products Department and a Mineral Resources Depart¬ 
ment. An Advisory Council for each of these groups 
of products has been appointed, Sir David Prain, C.M.G., 
C.I.E., F.R.S., being Chairman of the Plant and Animal 
Products Council, and Sir Richard Redmayne, K.C.B., 
Chairman of the Mineral Resources Council. 

A number of Advisory Technical Committees consisting 
of authorities on the various groups of raw materials 
co-operate in the work of the Institute, in association 
with the Advisory Coimcib, and a close touch is main- 
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tained with producers, users, merchants and brokern. 
Valuable help can thus be given by the Institute to persons 
interested in the development of the resources of raw 
materials throughout the Empire. 

Intelligeiioe.—The Institute maintains a special service 
for dealing with enquiries relating to the sources, produc¬ 
tion, uses and marketing of raw materials and for collecting 
and disseminating general and statistical information on 
these subjects. This service is available for the use of 
individuals and firms, as well as of Government Depart¬ 
ments. 

Bivestigatilons.—The laboratories of the Institute arc 
specially equipped for the chemical and technical cxuininit- 
tion of raw materials of all kinds. Full reports are furnis!u>«l 
on the composition, uses and value of materials suhnntted. 
By its close association with the u.sers of raw njatcnals, 
the Institute is able to arrange large-scale trials of prontisiitg 
materials when necessary. 

Special analyses and invesitigatlrms nre undertaken 
for &ms or private persons in any part of the Empire 
on payment of appropriate charges. Applirntione for 
such investigations should be addressed to the Utrectov* 

Investigations on plantation rubber are conducted 
at the Institute under the supervision of the Loudon 
Advisory Committee of the ^ylon Rubber Reie«r^ 
Scheme and the Rubber Research Institute, Maleya. 

Ml««nr.~The Library of the Institute contains a large 
collection of works of reference relating to Empire countries 
and their products and is regularly supplied ^th the more 
important reports and other pttbU(»tlons of Ckrventment 
Departments in Great Britain, the Dominloni, Colonies 
and India, and most foreign countries. More than 8<x» 
serial publications, mainly of a sd«atific or technical 
Character, are also regularly received. 

The library is available for the use of enquirers between 
the hours of lo aun, and 5 p.m. on week-days (10 
and I p.m. on Saturdays). 
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Statistioal Motion.—This section is concerned with the 
collection of statistics required in connection with the 
work of the Institute. 

PablicatioQS.—^The Bulletin of the Imperial Institute 
contains records of the principal investigations conducted 
for the Dominions, Colonies and India at the Imperial 
Institute, and articles and notes, chiefly relating to 
progress in tropical agriculture and forestry, the develop¬ 
ment of mineral resources, and the industrial utilisation 
of all classes of raw materials. A summary of research 
work conducted by Government Technical Departments 
overseas and a special bibliography of publications re¬ 
ceived in the library of the Imperial Institute are also 
included. 

Other publications of the Institute include a handbook 
on "The Agricultural and Forest Products of British 
West Africa ” ; a Descriptive List of Some Empire Timbers ; 
a Report on Grading Rules and Standard Sizes for Empire 
Hardwoods; a Monograph on the Tanning Materials of 
the British Empire; Reports on the Collertion of Reptile 
Skins for Commercial Purposes and the Drying of East 
African Hides; Monographs dealing with the Mineral 
Industry of the British Empire and Foreign Countries 
as well as a statistical series relating thereto; and a 
scries of volumes on the Mining Laws of the British 
Empire and Foreign Countries. A list of the publications 
is obtainable on request. 

Pablio lihibltiini QaUeiies.—These galleries serve as a 
permanent exhibition of the natural resources, scenery 
and life of the people of the Dominions, Colonies and 
India. It is the only exhibition of the kind in the world 
where the countries of the Empire are represented under 
one roof. 

A special feature has been made of pictorial repre¬ 
sentation, which takes the form of illuminated dioramas, 
transparencies and photographs. These are intended to 
attract the non-technical visitor and children, and to 
awaken in them an interest in the raw products which 
are shown in association with the illustrations. Descrip* 
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tive labels are attached to all exhibits expkining in simple 
language their origin, occurrence, methods of cultivation 
or preparation, and uses. To render the galleries of 
further assistance to teachers in the study of Empire 
geography and development, the exhibits are arranged 
in a definite sequence as suggested by the Advisory 
Education Committee of the Imperial Institute. Lectures 
and demonstrations in the galleries are given daily to 
school teachers and school children by the (lutde 
Lecturers. 

At the Central Stand which is maintained In the 
galleries for enquirers, free literature relating to Empire 
countries and products is distributed, and other publica¬ 
tions and picture postcards are on sale. 

In the Exhibition Pavilion, attached to the Galleries, 
temporary exhibitions of special products are held. 

The galleries are open free on weekdays from lo a.m, 
to s p.m. and on Sunday afternoons from 3.30 to 6 p.m. 

Cinema.—The Imperial Institute maintains a Cinema 
Theatre in the Exhibition Galleries, The rmcrn.i h 
equipped with modern projectors, screen, lighting, heating 
and ventilating systems and has seating accommodation 
for 370 persons. Films illustrating life and iudustrieH 
in the various countries of the Empire are shown daily 
at 10.15, 2.15 and 3*35 (SundR 3 rs 3,45 ftnd 4.15). 

Special arrangements are xnade for visits of organised • 
parties from schools and educational institutions. 
Lectures on industries and countries of the Empire are 

frequently given in addition to the ordinaiy cinema 
displays. 
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IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 
Trustees 

Thb Lord Preaidicnt of thb Codncii.. 

Tbb First Comuissionbr of H.M. Trbasdrv. 

Thb Secrbtary of State for India. 

Thb President of the Board of Trade. 

The Secretary of the Department of Overseas Trade (Devstop* 
ment and Intelligence). 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl or Sblbornb, K.G., G,C.M.G. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Kirkley. 

Sir Edward Davson, Bart., K.C.M.G. 


Board ol Governors 

President , —Lt.-Col. John Colville, J.P,, M.P. (Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Department of Overseas Trade). 

Vic*-Presideni. — *Sia Edward Crowe, K.C.M.G, (Comptroller-General, 
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Canada 
Australia . 

New Zealand 
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Commissioner). 
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sioner). 


Rsprtsiniativfi of Government Departments 


Treasury . . . . ^F. M, Morris. 
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Sir A. E. Faulkner, C.B., C.B.E, (for 
Mines Department). 

Colonial Office . . . *0. I,. M. Clatjson, C.M.G., O.B.E. 

*P. H. Ezbckibl, C.M.G. (Crown Agents 
for the Colonies). 
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Ifinietry of Agriculture and 
Fiidieriee . . . . H. B. Dale, C.B. 
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* Membera of Managtng Committee. 
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Royal Society , ♦ * Frol V. H* Blackman, 8<r,D„ IMLS. 

Formerly Governors of the 
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H. F. MAKRtOTT, A.R.S.M., MJ.CE.. 
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Imperial College of Science 
and Technology . . H, T. Ttthun, CJi., h\H H, 

Association of British Cham* 

bers of Commerce • . ♦Sir StANfLKV Maciiin^ J J\ (late 

President), 

Federation of British Indus¬ 
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Imperial Institute Advisory 
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F,G.S (Mineral Resources), 
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Nom—The Director (Sir Harrv A, F. Lindsay, KX.l.H., iUiM ), 
E. R, Eddison, CB,, C.M.G., J. A, P. Ed<k:dm*i«, CB.E., end 

P. C, Ricb, O.B.E,, I.S.Ov of the Department of Overseas Trade, 
attend meetings of the Board of Governors and Managing Ck^mmliiee. 

♦ Members of Managing Committee, 
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PZiAiro AND ANIMAL PBODDCTS DEPAB1MBNZ 

Advisory Oounofl on Plant and Animal Prodnoti 

Chaifman. —Lt.-Col. Sir David Prain, C.M.G., CLB., F.H.S. 

Sir Frederick Aykroyd, Bart, 
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The Chairman of the Advisory Council Is a member of aU 

Committees of the Council. 
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REPORTS OF RECENT INVESTIGATIONS AT 
THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 


Selected from the Reports made to the Dominion, Colonial 
and Indian Governments 


MANGROVE BARKS FROM TANGANYIKA 
The four samples of mangrove bark which are the subject 
of this report were forwarded to the Imperial Institute by 
the Conservator of Forests in September 1934. 

The barks had been collected in the Rufiji Delta, and 
were submitted for examination in order that their ndativc 
quality as tanning materials and their suitability fur export 
might b(‘ deti'nnined. Tiny were as follows ; 


KuRta 

A 

133 W 
154 C 

13s I> 


Lot tl ns^mo Hitt inU ul r ime 

MhUna Smnefaha cawtavis 

MHlun-Bi BfUffuuya 

Mkdndaa Cenops CmdolUana 

Mkaka Rhixophw mucronata 


All four samples wi're in the form of irregular pieces of 
bark varying from about i to 4 in. in length and from 
i to li in. in width. 

152 A. Mlilana (Sonneratia caseolaris). —Rather 
smooth pieces of bark possessing a laminated structure, 
and varying from i to j in. in thickness. The bark was 
generally pinkish-brown, but in some cases the inner bark 
was of a somewhat darker colour than the outer. The 
material disintegrated fairly readily into the thin layers of 
which it was composed, and broke with a short brittle 
fracture. 

153 B. Mshinzi (Bruguiera gymnorrkisa), —Irregular 
pieces of bark varying from i to | in. in thickness. Both 
the outer and inner surfaces were rather rough, and dark 
reddish-brown. The material had a somewhat fibrous 
appearance, but broke with a short and rather brittle 
fracture. 
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154 C. Mhandaa {Ceriops CmMtana), -Im‘gul.ir 
pieces of bark varying from i to | in. in thickness, with a 
laminated structure and a short and brittle fracture. The 
bark was dark reddish-brown, but not so red as S.unpie 
153 B. 

15s D. Mhaha {RhisopJum nmaonaia). Irregiil.tr 
pieces of bark varying from | to i in. in thiiktiess. The 
bark, which resembled Sumpk* 154 C in colour, was h.nd, 
dense and had a short fracture. 

Samples representative of the hulk of <aih luatotial 
were withdrawn, and examined with the results gis'en in 
the following table : 

*53 A tun 

Sonnmim 

miciam, iymmrrkm mmffmln 

P$ir wU, l*«r isM, P0f mniI Ptf imi 


Moisture » • . • 

Insoluble matter . * 

Extractive matter (noni-taimia) 
Taxtuin^ . . • « 

Asb « • • « * 

xa-o 

67-5 

tO‘6 

0*0 

4-* 

*3*6 

xo*o 

43*0 

4*5 

lij 

5*6 

IV$ 

34 

4*5^ 

14 H 

to«4 

34 

Tintometer readings: • 

Eed 4 » « » • 

IJ'O 



16 X 

YeUow • * . . 

35*7 

SO*9 

%vt 

Si 6 


i Analyses carriad ou$ in accordanci with ths OJfiUal hUih^d 

of Tannm Analysis, mployini ths Procter mihod o/Mtraetion, Hm% mrshttd tif 
filtraiion and Bids Powdsr Batch C4, 

* Beterminidfor a solution eontatnins 0*5 p$y cant, of tannin mat cm roll 

Small samples of leather were prepared with each of 
the barks, the character of the products being as follows ; 

152 A. Sonneratia caseolaris. —Fairly plump, firni, 
buff-coloured leather. 

153 J 5 . Bruguiera gywnorrAwa.—-Plump, rather hard 
leather, reddish-brown. 

154 C. Ceriops Candolkana, —Not quite ao plump as 
the leather yielded by Sample 153 A, but otherwise of 
similar character, light reddish-brown. 

155 D. Rhieopkora wwcfowjwffl.—Fairly plump, ikin 
leather, reddish-brown. Grain rather drawn. 

Samples of the three barks 153 B (Bruguiera ggmner- 
rhiea), 154 C (Ceriops Cmdolkana) and iss D (Rkieopkora 
mucronata) were submitted to merchants in London, who 
were asked for their opinion as to the qiality of the 
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materials and also regarding the differences from a com¬ 
mercial standpoint between " fibrous ” and “ non-fibrous ” 
barks. The fom reported as follows: 

" We have examined these barks and so far as the 
Continent and this country are concerned the only quality 
in which our clients would be interested would be the 
Rhizophora mucronata, as this is definitely the non-fibrous 
quality. 

“ At the present time there is a big demand for this 
quality of bark, and if your friends can offer we would 
suggest that they communicate direct with us, as we could, 
no doubt, do a fair amount of business with them. 

" In America the liquid extract manufacturers prefer 
the fibrous quality, and therefore the Bruguiera gymnor- 
rkiza quality would be more suitable for them. Appar¬ 
ently their preference for this quality is on account of the 
low ash contents as compared with the non-fibrous quality, 
and we believe the fibrous quality is much easier ground 
than the non-fibrous. 

" Of course America is also interested in the non- 
fibrous bark, and for your guidance we believe we could 
secure business to-day in Atnerioa at tins price of £1^ per ton 
c.i.f, New York or Philadelphia, the same price applying 
to both non-fibrous and fibrous bark.” 

The firm stated that the Cmops CandoUeana bark con¬ 
tains too little tannin (24*6 per cent.) to be worth considera¬ 
tion for export. 

The results of this investigation show that only two of 
the barks, viz. Mshinzi (Bruguiera gymnorrkiza) and Mkaka 
(Rhizophora muermata) contained sufficient tannin to 
render them of interest for export. Previous analyses of 
the barks of those two species from Tanganyika by German 
investigators show percentages of tannin generally similar 
to those found in the present case, although up to as mudt 
as S3 per cent, of tannin was recorded for B. gyvmorrlma 
and up to 48 per cent, for R. mucronata. It is understood 
that during the German occupation the bark selected for 
export did not contain less than 45 per cent, of tannin. 

It will be seen from the trade report that only the 
R. mucronata bark, owing to its " non-fibrous ” quality, 
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would be saleable in the United Kingdom or I urope, h«it 
that both this bark and the more fibrous Iwrk of H. n) wiior- 
rkiiea could be disposed of in the United St .it is. 

The amount of tannin in the piisent s.«mple of Mk.iiuhui 
{Ceriops Candolkam) is rather low, hut reeotdiil an ilysts 
show that the bark of C. Candollnma gtnii.dly inntains 
less tannin than the barks of the two .ihose nuntiotutl 
species. Bark containing less th.ui 30 pir cent ot t.imun 
would not be worth expoitmg, Imt matin.il ot th» quality 
of the sample would be quite suitable foi the loi.d piodui 
tion of solid mangrove extr.irt (or "entih") fot ship¬ 
ment. This enterprise, however, wouhl invohe the 
installation of special extraction and va< uuni < vapor.iting 
plant in Tanganyika. 

The Mlilana bark {Smuftaiia rastolmts) is a very 
inferior material compared with the other thru* spedes. 
Bark of the present quality would not he wotth shipmi at, 
and in view of the high proportion of soluble nundaiinm 
matter to tannin, it would also be unsuit.ihle for ixtrart- 
making. The leather produced with this haik wa*!, how¬ 
ever, superior to that yieldi'd by the otiier samphs, being 
of better colour and lacking the typical redsh.ide of oidiiuiy 
mangrove-tanned leather ; it more resembled the leather 
obtained with wattle bark. 


ARTICLES 

EMPIRE FIBRES FOR MARINE CORDAGE 

The possibility of employing Empire fibres as suljstitutcs 
for Manila hemp for the manufacture of marine eorrlage 
has been the subject of investigation by the Admiralty 
and the Imperial Institute for the past ten years. The 
work has been carried out in co-operation with the In¬ 
stitute’s Advisory Committee on V^tabie Fibres, and 
reports on the various trials already completed have been 
published in the Bulletin of the IicPERrAi. Institutr 
(* 9 * 7 * 88* 359 J * 93 *. 89 . *; * 93 *. * 0 . **9! *933, Ittf 
30 and spo). As a result of these tests the Admiralty 
nave arranged fbr the partial adoption in the Service of 
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ropes made of East African Sisal and New Zealand hemp 
(Phormium fibre) in place of Manila ropes. 

In continuation of the experiments, the Admiralty have 
now investigated the effect of tarring on the durability of 
Sisal cordage. The results are recorded in the following 
report, which has been kindly furnished to the Imperial 
Institute and is now published for general information. 

Tests of Tarred and Untarred Cordage made from 
East African Sisal 

Report of Exposure Tests 
carried out by the Admiralty, 1933-34 

I. All Sisal for Admiralty requirements is at present 
used in the condition in which it is received. This is in 
accordance with the practice followed in the case of 
Manila. 

In order to ascertain the capacity of Sisal to absorb tar 
and whether cordage so treated would have its weather- 
resisting properties increased, the Admiralty decided to 
treat with tar a small portion of Si.sal and to carry out 
exposure tests in comparison with similar Sisal cordage 
untarred. 

a. To carry out the tests, four 120-fathom coils of 
3-inch cordage were manufactured. All the yarn used for 
this purpose was from the same delivery of No. i East 
African Sisal. Two of these coils were tarred and two 
were untarred. 

The two tarred coils were prepared in the usual manner, 
i.e. the yarn was passed through a bath containing Arch¬ 
angel tar. The quantity of tar absorbed by the fibre was 
i 3‘87 per cent, of the weight of the finished coil. During 
the process of manufacture a batching compound was used, 
about 4.i per cent, being used for dressing the fibre which 
was subsequently tarred, and per cent, in the case of 
the untarred fibre. 

3. The cordage was manufactured in the Dockyard 
Ropery at Devonport and the exposure tests were also 
carried out at Devonport. The method of manufacture 
was in accordance with Government Department Specifi¬ 
cation T.G.30, viz .; 
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OlroumferenM 

Number of etronds . .... \ 

Sire of yam. ...... 3»*<hiife«l 

Number of yams m catb sttnnd . • • Jo 

Anglo of lay.W ' 


4. The conditions of tlu- cxpnsiirt* test', «»■«• an 
follows: 

Two of the coils (one untarn*il and our farred), were 
subdivided into 6o-fathoni lengths, and <tm* length of eaeli 
was exposed to the action of sea-water in siuh a manner 
that each was completely submorgo<l at high tide and emn- 
pletely exposed at low tide, 'ihe renjaiiung fsi-fathom 
lengths were allowed to lie on th«‘ Ropery door uiuler 
normal storage conditions. 

The other two coils (one untarretl ami one tarred) were 
opened out and exposed to the weather coiuhtions on the 
Ropery roof. 

5. The dates of manufacture nnd testing w<*re «s 
follows: 

Tarring . ..... liwpinttBr M, hjih 

Maaufacturdinto fordsige . . « nHI 

XniiifliUeiittile tesl« < , « , , u« 

Commenc«m«ut ol ioiitii . . h, ^^$4 

Completion of axpostiro tests . . . 1UI4 

6. Tensile tests were carried out immediately after 
manufacture. Sections were also reniovi*d from emh 
sample at the end of two, four, six and nine months* ex¬ 
posure and subjected to tensile tests. The test pierces in 
all cases were washed in fresh water and testerl in an air-dry 
condition on a Denison 30-ton Girdage Testing Mm-hine, 
the length between the grips being 0 ft. 

7. The standard breaking strain for 3-i«. Manila nnd 
Sisal Cordage is 8,960 lb. (80 cwts.). In conformity with 
the standard whiclt obtains in the case of tarred and un- 
tarred Italian cordage, a much lower breaking strain is 
accepted for the tarred than for the untarred. In accord¬ 
ance with the Government Departmental Specificatitm 
for Italian cordage the variation for 3-in. cordage i» as 
follows: 

Uatanred ..... 84cwtt. \ Rwittction 
Tan»d ...... 70 cirt*. j iS} par emt. 
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On this basis the standard breaking strain for tarred 
Sisal can be assumed to be about 7,400 lb. 

8. In all cases six tensile tests were carried out, and 
the average results obtained during the whole period of the 
trials can be compared as follows : 


BREAKING STRAIN, UNTARREB ROPE 




Before 

Exposure. 

After Exposure for 

Total 

— 

standard 

Two 

Four 

Six 

Kino 

pereentftife 

reduction. 



monihe. 

mouths* 

months* 

months, 

(a) Exposed to soa 

lb, 

8,960 

lb. 

10,827 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 


9,109 

8.493 

5.338 

3*595 

76 

{b) Exposed on 



roof , 



10,733 

10,360 

9,63a 

9.464 

13 

(c) Under storage 




conditions . 



11,032 

10,4x6 

io,xx8 

io,36ot 

4 

BREAKING STRAIN, TARRED 

ROPE 





! 


After Expo'^iire for 


Total 

pprmitnge 

reduction. 

— 

Standaidj 

Before 

Kxposuie. 

Tw(» 

J our 

Six 1 

Nine 1 



mouthe. 

nnonlhs 

moaUit. 

months. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

». 


{a) Exposed to sea 
(M Exiwsed on 

7.400' 

9 .«J 7 

9,221 

O.’OO 

«,J 76 

7,0,9 

29 

roof . 



t),6e>9 

9.340 

8,082 

8 . 7 i 7 t 

tt 

(<?) Under storage 






conditions . 



0/>»3 

9.353 

H,a88 

9 . 340 t 

6 


‘ See faeagraph 7. 


In three cases (marked f) the results at the end of nine 
months were in excess of those obtained at the end of the 
six-month period. No definite reason can be assigned for 
this variation, except that in the case of cordage such 
variations are not unusual. The six-month tests were 
carried out in July after a prolonged spell of dry, warm 
weather, whereas the nine-month tests were made in 
October after a spell of rainy weather, and this probably 
influenced the results. 

Details of these tests are given in the following tables. 
For a closer appreciation of the tensile results graphs 
showing the variations over the nine-month period are 
reproduced on pages 10 and 11. 
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BREAKING STRAIN OF THE ROFES HKK>UV l-XroSUKE 
(Doeembpr ja, iv33) 




IWrAKHU) i 





(StAiukta 




Ut 

Test X 




M a 


It,200 


t* 3 


to,q 76 ' 


4 



lO.oHO 

0 5 


to.304 


.t 6 



o .«46 

Maximum 


ll,iOO 

u*,ohtt 

Minimum 


10.304 ' 

9,^40 

Variatmn 




Average 


xo.Hi7 j 

0 ,h 37 

BREAKING STRAIN 

AFTER TWO 

M(»NrilS* EXl’OSUItl- 

(January 8 to M.mh «, it)44) 

m TAEKED (SundAra 

j 1 KUHl I» (SUtMlAtd 


Sft 

Kattm«tu «4 


KfM>f 

Expt}iur>e. 


»» 4 

" i 

Maximum 

Miuimum 

Variatloja 

Average 


StotAK^ 

Va 

K‘..f 

SlfmAfr 

O^ulitinnK 


t HtM «mii 


lb. 

lb 


Ik 

11,400 


if». m 



tl.iH 4 


0,«»»4 





n.iCK) 

0 ,i» U 


S 1 . 44 M 


H.H4H 



11,444 

*1.744 


III. (04 

11 * 4^4 

* 1.744 

in. (04 

in, 


H,A4K 

«.M48 


) ‘< 7 -* 



** H 4 


11,441 




BREAKING STRAIN AFTER FOUR MONTHS* EXt’OSUKE 
Uanuary 8 to May 8.1934) 

wi'ARRlfD(St«BdKd», 9 «(>). 1 lAKKttt>iSI*n<taf<IX««e: 


Test 1 
.. a 
*» 3 

M 4 

" I 

M O 

Maximum 

Mmimum 

Variatioxi 

Avumge 


Stft Ht>ol Stocftn 

Expottua 


lAHHtUV 

I Emtl ! 

EatpoiuM EitMMttife 
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BltEAKlNG SXilAIil AifTER SIX MONTHS’ EXPOSURE 
(lanuary 8 to July 8,1934) 



UNTARRED (Staadard 8,960) 

TARRED (Standard 7 » 40 o) 


Soa 

Roof 

Storage 

Sea 

Roof 

Storage 


ExiKJsure 

Exposure 

Conditions 

Exposure 

Lxposuro 

Conditions 


lb 

ib. 

lb 

a 

lb. 

lb. 

Test I 

4.704 

9 , 5^0 

10,304 


7,840 

8.513 

a 

4 * 5<92 

10,528 

9,968 

7,616 

7 , 95 « 

8,624 

#» 3 . . 

5.834 

8,848 

9.856 

8,400 

8,288 

8,176 

M 4 • 

5,834 

10,192 

9*744 

8,400 

8,736 

7,840 

8,176 

M 5 • * 

5.364 

9.07Z 

10,528 

8,064 

8,176 

,, 6 

5,834 

9,632 

io,30A 

10,528 

8,064 

7,840 

8,064 

Maximum . 

5.834 

10,528 

8 . 5 « 

8,73b 

8,634 

Mmimum , 

4.593 

8,848 

9,744 

7,616 

7,840 

8,064 

Variation , 

1,23* 

e,68o 

784 

896 

896 

Sbo 

Average . 

5.338 

9,632 

10,118 

8,176 

8,083 

8,388 

BREAKING STRAIN AFTER : 

NINE MONTHS* 

EXPOSURE 


(January 8 to October 8,1934) 



UNTARRXD (Shndaid 

lARRI 

D (StnaclaU'd 

- 

Se\ 

I xpowic 

lb 

Roof 
Lxpti un* 

lb 

Stoiagp 

Couditioiis 

Ui 

Lxposurt 

lb 

Roof 

1 xiRrture 

lb 

IVst 1 

3,57b 


9*8*)6 

b,9t4 

8,400 

,,2 » , 

3,340 

<>,K5b 

10,0 Ho 

b,<H4 

0,408 

1, 3 * « 

3,913 

9.b')3 

10, 

(1,944 

<#,072 

,, 4 * • 

3,57b 

9,408 

10,6^0 

7.050 

H,oe)0 

„ 5 . 

3,57b 

«).t84 

iiO,07(* 

7,04<) 

8,624 

», 6 « , 
M«ixnuum , 

S.OHS 

9,408 

10,304 

7 ,i (>8 

7,84b 

2.913 

<l,85b 

I0,<)76 

7 ,i <>8 

9,408 

Mmimum * 

2,240 

9,184 

9,850 

6,944 

7,840 

Viimiion ♦ 

672 

672 

1,120 

234 

1,568 

Average . 

a*595 

<J.4b4 

10,360 

7,019 

8,7x7 

9. For the 

full nine months’ exposure the 


Storage 

Conditloni. 

». 

<>.744 

9,408 

9 ,l «4 

8.73b 

<>,184 

9,184 

<>.744 
8.73b 
1,008 
9,*4° 


results cau be summarised as follows 




- i 

Standard. 

WiienNew. 

Sea 

Bxpoied. 

Roof 

Bxpoied ; 

Stonge 

Cofiditioxii. 

White (untarred) 
Depreciation. 
Tarred. 
Depreciation^ 

, per ant 

* , lb, 

* per cent. 

8,960 

7*400 

10,827 

9*937 

a*595 

76 

7,019 

29 

9,4b4 

*3 

8,717 

II 

10,360 

4 

9,240 

6 


In the case of the cordage under storage and roof- 
exposed conditions the results at the end of the nine 
months’ period are still considerably in advance of the 
standard laid down for new cordage. 
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3-IK SISA!. COUDAUI* 

UNTAKKttt) 

Breaking strains obtained from Hiimplrn nunukituifi uml during 
exposuro teats. 



Number of montbs of exposure* 

Sea exposed Roof exposed Storage conditions *- 

Standard breaking strain for s-in. untarred cordage lb. 
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3-IN. sisal cordage 

Tarrbd 

Breakmg strains obtained from samples after manufacture and during 
exposure tests. 



Standard breaking atram for 3*m tarred cordage (ItaUaa) 7400 lb. 



I* BUIXRTIN OF TIIK IMFKRIAI, fN'ilHOrK 

10. Similar sca-oxposurt* tests with ? m. Sis.U .unl 
Manila cordage haw been rarriet! <mt both bv the Ad¬ 
miralty and Imperial Institute. In each ease tbesi- v\ere 
untarred. The re.sults of the present mtics with pu vams 
tests may be compared as billows : 


Soa Kxponnl. 


I Aftrr f»« 

Inun-i I 

linn I nirttUh*! mn 


> M f 

m 


<1 


Pmfni Senes 
Untarred Sisal 
Tarrad Si&al . 


, fft I lA ih ih 

io*h^7 ; 

9,H37 j <hin ihUH) Ktyu 7*01 


Imperial InsUiute Serm 
(As reported in this 
BtJLLBTiN, 1032.80,119) 
XTntarr<id Sisal . , 

Untarred Mamla (S. 3) * 

» ,, (K) . 

,» >» jt) » 


Admirally Lists, 1927-28 


Untatred Sisal 
Untarred Manila (J) 


9.03s 



10. $(7 

U.iR? 


10,433 


9.33.1 


9 .M<> 



4»577 

4 M^ 


5 *t «0 

I>,t 34 


J <>;*i 


44 V» I 1.087 
» 4 «» 1 


pt 

40 


ftf* 

71 

7» 


f<h 


n. Oscillometfr iesiti. In order to compare the resist 
ance of Sisal and Manila to abrasion, oseilloniet<*r tests have 
been in progress over a considerable perinrl at Devonport, 
and the oscillations obtained from untarred Sisal amt 
Manila before breaking compare as follows : 

Sisal: 36,608,37,596.38,366,20,432,34,407. Aveiagi-, 

33 i 48 o. 

Manila: 9>3iti 7i384> 7»3*Si 7.4J<>, 6,985. Average, 
7,681. 

Oscillometer tests were also carried out with tin* Sisal 
tarred cordage with the following results : 

2 , 93 ii 2 , 324 » t, 929 i 1,905, 2,095. Average, 3,237. 

A comparable test made with Italian tarred cordage 
broke after 813 oscillations. The whole of the foregoing 
oscillometer tests were made while loaded with weights 
of 561 and 182 lb. Further tests carried out with Italian 
tarred under less strenuous conditions with loads of 411 
and 130 lb. gave the following results; 

2 » 93 *» 14*7* t»38i, 1,038, 1,158. Average, »,57S. 
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The tarred Sisal therefore gave results almost 50 per 
cent, better than Italian tarred. 

The oscillometer test is hardly applicable to tarred 
cordage, as owing to its heavy loading and the high rate 
of oscillation, the tarred yarn quickly overheats. The 
oscillometer conditions also are not comparable with the 
ordinary Service conditions; it has been used, however, 
to give some measure of comparison of the resistance of 
fibre to abrasion. 

12. Yam tests .—^The initial strength of the untarred 
yarn before manufacture into cordage was 175'4 lb. and 
163-6 lb. for the tarred. Strands removed from the 
cordage at the end of the nine months’ period gave the 
following results (average of ten tests). 


Untarrod 
Taired . 




Roof Exposed 

...... .. 


lb 

lb 

72 

95 

1:32 5 

^30 5 


Storage 

Condxtio&s 


Vj 

161 o 
1^0*5 


13. Circimifcrenrr.—Tlu' actual circumference after 
manufacture was 3 in. in each case. The maximum size 
recorded during the tests of the sea-exposed cordage was 

m. and the roof-exposed 3^ in. 

14, Recommendations.—\t is considered the results of 
these tests warrant consideration of the general adoption of 
tarred Sisal cordage in lieu of tarred hemp cordage, and 
enquiries are now being made as to the extent to which 
such substitution can be carried out. 

It is also under consideration to carry out trials under 
service conditions in the Fleet both at home and abroad 
to ascertain whether tarred Sisal cordage can be regarded 
as suitable for boats’ falls. 
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CINCHONA IN AMANl 

By R. R. LrG. Woksi^iy, A.R.CS , H.I ( I'h.lJ. ILontl.) 

Biochemi^ii Last Afman A^ruuUuml JFinrartk Amamt Ia»fWftka /i*fr*<ory 

rONTKNrS 

r* iNTRODTTCnONf. 

2 IIisiomrAL, 

3 Quality of t«c Bark 

(a) CimnoNA (fufyrnami mittuhit) 

(i^j C Lrdfiffiana, 

{c) C suutfuhra. 

(d) C, fohu^ta 

4. Yieid of Bark* 

5 . Value of the Bark 

6 . ClMCIIOKA FtttiRIFUOF* 

7. Situation. Cumatb, src 

8 . Summary 

9 . Hhferencbs. 

1 . iNTRODtHTION 

Owing to the contiiiucti iiilerest shown in tli«' Am.nti 
cinchona plantations, it has been dcddi'd to hrinft hJKi tin r 
in one paper all the availabh* information on tin* 
since cinchona was first sown in Aniatii in it^u. 

Most of the facts have been obtained frotti the varum 
files in Amani, both German an<l British, and iau*- not 
previously been published. 

2. Historicai. 

The history of quinine in Amani dales back to the 
foundation of the Institute. The German Government 
approved of the opening of the Biologiseh-Landwirt • 
schaftliches Institut in Amani on June 4, Km, and that the 
authorities were alive to the possibilities of cinclionn eultj- 
vation in the Usambara district Is evidenced by the fact 
that a few grams of seed of hybrid cincliona (Mgerima x 
mccin^ra), of known high quinine content, were receiver! 
from Java on August 14, 190a. 

These seeds were immediately sown and were ready f<»r 
transplanting to freshly cleared land on Bomole, a hill of 
3»2oo to 3,700 ft. altitude in Amani, by February irx>3. 
Further supplies of seed were obtained from Java, the 
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German reports giving the following details of receipts: 
on February ii, 1903, 25 g. of hybrid and 50 g. of C. 
Ledgeriana ; in December 1903 sufficient seed to produce 
10,000 seedlings of C. succiruhra ; during 1904 sufficient 
for 5,000 C. robusta seedlings. 

It should be mentioned that cinchona seeds are very 
light in weight, i gram containing about 2,300 and i ounce 
about 65,000. 

The records show that by March 1906 there were 6,587 
C. Ledgenana, 9,049 C. succirubra, 3,658 hybrid and 2,700 
C. robusta trees in the plantations. 

By March 1906 the original hybrid trees from the first 
few grams of seed were sufficiently developed for samples 
of the bark to be sent to Germany for analysis. The 
quinine content was found to be equivalent to 6*58 per cent, 
sulphate, which was a satisfactory result for four-year-old 
trees. 

In 1909, a shipment of 403 kilos, of hybrid bark realised 
232 marks (=£11 125.) in Germany ; this bark contained 
5*5 per cent, quiuiuo, expressed as sulphate. 

Ill 1912, 3,000 kilos, ot C.SHCCtrubru bark realLsed 1,330 
marks ( £66 los.), and m 1913 a total ot 3,566 kilos, of 

various barks realised 5,003 marks ( ^ £250). 

When the war .started in 1914 the resources of Amaui 
were utilised for the Gorman campaign in East Africa and 
there was, of course, a big demand for quinine. Later 
reports show that the total amount of quinine produced in 
Amani up to the end of March 1916 was represented by 
300 lb. of pure quinine sulphate and 13 lb. of impure 
quinine ,* in addition 130 loads (about 8,000 lb.) of bark 
were sent to Mpwapwa for the making of febrifuge. 

General von Lettow-Vorbeck, the commander of the 
Gennan troops in East Africa, states in his book on the 
East African campaign (Ref. i) that not only was sufficient 
quinine manufactured in Amani for the full needs of their 
troops in Tanganyika, but also they were enabled to send 
a quantity to Germany to make up for the shortage there. 

It is thus evident that the Amani cinchona plantations 
played an important part in the East African campaign. 

After the British occupation, interest in cinchona 
cultivation was continued, and in 1918 samples of the 
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several barks from Amaiii were forwartioci to the lnip<‘ria! 
Institute and were very favourably reported on. 

Mr. Leechmau, the first British Director in Aniani, at 
once realised the value of these plantations, and the 
existing correspondence shows that he several tinn's 
urged the local government to carry on with cinchona 
cultivation. One letter shows that he sugge.sted tlait the 
Derema Estate, which adjoins Amani, and was then for 
sale as ex-enemy property, should bo reserved by Govern¬ 
ment for the laying-out of new cinchona plantations. At 
that period the Amani Station was on a bare maintenance 
basis with no European staff except the Director, and no 
steps were taken in the matter. 

All the cinchona trees had been cut down by th«‘ 
Germans during the war, but by lyiy the ratoons had 
grown sufficiently for a considerable harvest of bark to 
be gathered. The reports available show that 16,500 lb. 
were shipped, but no record of the price realised can be 
found; if, however, it is taken at the average figure of 16 *. 
a pound, the value of these shipments was (this is 
probably a low estimate).^ 

In subsequent years Mr. Lc'echmtin shipped to the 
United Kingdom in all I4,7(K) lb. of bark for which a total 
of £9SS was paid. 

Meanwhile, a large amount of seed had been sown, and 
in ipai the nursery contained 6,532 C. Ledgeriana .seedling.s 
and 4,801 hybrid seedlings. These were subsequently 
planted over an area of s| acres of the Drachenberg 
Plantation, at an altitude of 2,750 to 2,850 ft. 

In 1923 the Institute was practically closed down and no 
further work was carried out on cinchona until after the 
revival of Amani under the present Director, when the 
subject soon came to the fore again. 

In December 1925 the Committee of Civil Research 
had appointed a sub-committee to enquire into the 

^ It may be mentioned that a consignment of Amani cinchona bark was 
forwarded to the Imperial Institute in August 1919 and the results of Its 
e a ca m ination and sale were recorded in the BuLLaxijNf of tm iMFKgiAt 
iNSTixtJXE, Voh XVIII (1920), 3 Sfo. I, p* 22. The consignment consisted of 
lb. of chip bark apparently derived from C* succirubra and 60 Ib. of quill 
bark of the C. Ledgerima type; the prices realised were per lb. for the 
chips and iid. per lb. for the quills. [En.} 
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question of Empire supplies of quinine. The sub-com¬ 
mittee in July 1926 submitted their recommendations, 
which in brief were as follows : (i) any general scheme for 
the extension of cinchona cultivation in the Empire 
would be premature pending the receipt of further informa¬ 
tion on the synthetic product, beprochm; (2) whatever 
the value of synthetic products it will probably be neces¬ 
sary to create new plantations if the Empire is to be self- 
supporting in quinine and cinchona alkaloids ; (3) as a first 
step a grant of £2,000 a year for ten years should be made 
to Amani to enable it to restore and extend its plantations 
and to carry out experimental work; (4) the recom¬ 
mendations should be submitted for the favourable con¬ 
sideration of the Empire Marketing Board. 

With reference to the first recommendation, a 
sub-committee was appointed to report on the value of 
beprochin. 

A comprehensive report on the state of cinchona cul¬ 
tivation at Amani, including determinations of the 
alkaloid content of the various types of bark, was submitted 
by the Director to the Secretary of State early in 1930, 
and the matter was discussed further during the Director's 
leave. No action was decided upon, owing, as it appeared, 
to the expectations aroused by experiments with synthetic 
drugs. 

In 1931 the conference of East African Directors of 
Agriculture held at Amani recommended that the question 
of cinchona cultivation and anti-malarial measures should 
be reconsidered by the Colonial Office. A sub-committee 
of the Colonial Advisory Council of Agriculture and 
Animal Health was formed, and they reported against any 
special work on cinchona, their views being very briefly: 
(i) that the most important avenue to explore was the 
production of S3mthetic products, which held out a high 
promise of sufficient production and cheapness to replace 
quinine ; (2) there was reason to expect soon drugs better 
than quinine, the higher efficacy of which might counter¬ 
balance any increase in cost; (3) the cost of quinine pro¬ 
duction in East Africa was unlikely to be lower than in 
Java; (4) the efficacy of the mixed alkaloids was doubtful 
and unstandardised as compared with quinine. The main 
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cost of anti-malarial treatment was in !!u' (listrihut inn nt 
the drugs and the Committee doubted if tijis treattneid 
could be advanced by producing larg{* ({unntitiis of mixed 
alkaloids without additional facilities for tlH‘ir distribution. 

As a result of this report all research work on eiuehnna 
in Amani ceased. The synthetic products, however, an’ 
still far from replacing quinine, tludr cost being riLitur-lv 
high for general anti-malarial work amongst n.itucN ; 
and the Medical Departments are again cottsideriug the 
use of cinchona febrifuges. 

In 1932 and 1933 all the cinchona trees in Antani, with 
the exception of a plot of C. Ijuigeriana kept for seed, were 
cut down and their bark stripped and .shipped to Kngland 
for sale; the trees in the Drachenberg Plantation were 
thus cut for the finst time, whilst those on Hoinoli* were 
cut for the third or fourth time. All are coppicing again 
well. 

The total yield of all barks was 34,961 lb., ami this sold 
for ,679 6s. grf., or an average of 11 '24(/. per lb. 

A calculation of the total procced.s from the ■.!»!»' of 
cinchona bark in Amani .since it was planK'd up to (he 
present day gives (and the records of sales are probably 
incomplete) a total of about £3,7^1; if to this is mhied a 
sum calculated for the value of bark eniployt‘d during the 
war, assuming is. per lb., we get a total of about 
This sum is, of course, not profit, since no (‘<)s{>, ot pro-* 
duction have been deducted, but it would Imj safe to sJiy 
that the Amani cinchona has produced at least 
profit for the Institute. 

3. Quality of the Bark 
(a) Hybrid cinchona {Ledgeriana x sucemtbra) 

This was the first cinchona to be planted in Aiiiatu, from 
selected Java seed, and the first to be analysed 5 in i<^i6 
a sample was sent to Germany and proved to contain 4-84 
per cent, quinine, equivalent to 6-48 per cent, quinine 
sulphate, and 677 per cent, total alkaloids. 'I'hi.s was an 
encouraging result for four-year-old trees, as alkaloid 
content does not usually reach its maximum until the 
eighth year. 
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In 1908 a shipment to Germany contained an average 
of only S'S per cent, quinine, as sulphate, a figure which 
seems abnormally low in view of the fact that in 1914 the 
same group of trees contained 5-97 per cent, quinine, or 
8-00 per cent, quinine sulphate. These trees were then ten 
to eleven years old and the quinine content should have 
reached its maximum two to three years back, according 
to various authorities. 

After being cut down during the war, regrowth occurred, 
and in 1918 samples of bark from these ratoons were sent 
to the Imperial Institute, when 8*41 per cent, of quinine 
(*= 11 *21 per cent, quinine sulphate), and 11*30 per cent, 
total alkaloids were found. The bark was described as 
being'equal to the finest Ledger bark from Java as regards 
quinine content. 

After being cut down again in 1921, samples were taken 
from the new ratoons from three selected trees and sent 
for analysis, the result of which was 6*97, 5*45 and 6*77 per 
cent, quinine (=9*48, 7*41 and 9*20 per cent, quinine 
sulphate), and 10*20, 10*26 and 11*83 cent, total 
alkaloids. Thus the quinine content was beginning to 
fall, from 8*41 to 6*4 per cent, (average), although the total 
alkaloids remained constant. 

No further work was done on the hybrid trees until 
1929, when the present author took three samples, of 
several trees in each case, and found 5*80, 5*84 and 6*15 
per cent, quinine and 8*19, 8*44 and 8*94 per cent, total 
alkaloids. When the trees were harvested in 1933 and 
the bark shipped home for sale, a sample analysed in 
Amani showed 4*29 per cent, quinine and 7*10 per cent, 
total alkaloids, whilst the average of analyses made by 
the brokers on different shipments showed 3*95 per cent, 
quinine and 7*41 per cent, total alkaloids. 

It is thus evident that these trees, now thirty years 
old, are well past their maximum alkaloid content, which 
occurred when they were about fourteen years old, but 
they are still likely to be of commercial value for some 
years to come. 

In the meantime new trees planted from seed of the 
above in 1922 were ready for harvesting in 1929 to 1930. 
At this date the author found them to contain only (i) 
a 
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3‘S per cent., (2) 3‘03 '< (0 *!'-M !«>■ 

cent., (2) S ’79 p^r cent, totsil alkaloids, tluu sluivvmn that 
they had reverted to a considerable ext<’ut to f', sttn tmhta. 
When they were cut down in 1933 shipped to hnul.utd, 
the average figure from the brokers w.is 3-0.., pd- »ent 
quinine and 6*68 per cent, total alkaloids. 

These results indicate that the hybnil must be ^rovdi 
from seed of the first cross betwtvn Lcdgi'r and sm i trubi.i 
trees and not from its own scetl. 

Table i shows the collected results for tluse trees. 
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(b) Cinchona Ledgrruma 

This cinchona, aho from selected Java seed, wa* 
planted in 1903, but the first analysis on re<'or<l wan in i9».b 
when a shipment of the bark was made to (iennniiy ; 
10*55 per cent, quinine, as sulphate, was found in these 
ten-year-old trees. This was a very good yichl and bus not 
since been equalled by any Ledger trees in Amuni. 

After being cut down during the war the Ia*tlger trees, 
which are less hardy than the other species, made poor 
growth in many cases and analysis of these nitootw in 
1918 showed only 5*08 per cent, quinine, as sulphate, 
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All these trees were stripped of bark between 1918 and 
1922, and in 1930 they showed only 4-2 per cent, quinine, as 
sulphate. In 1933 the brokers reported an average value 
of 6*44 per cent, quinine, as sulphate, on the whole yield 
of this bark. 

Meanwhile, the new trees, from seed of the above, 
planted in 1922 were found in 1930 to give high yields of 
quinine: three samples analysed in Amani giving lo-oo, 
9*01 and 9'8 i per cent, quinine, as sulphate. When these 
trees were cut down in 1933 the London brokers reported 
an average content of 9-84 per cent, quinine, as sulphate. 

It will be of great interest to see, in a few years' time, 
if these trees also show a big drop in alkaloid content, The 
soil of the Drachenberg Plantation, where they are, is far 
better than that on Bomole, and the new shoots appear to 
be quite vigorous and healthy. 

Table 2 shows the collected results. 
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(c) Cinchona sucdrubra 

These trees were likewise planted in 1903 from Java 
seed, and the first analysis on record was in 1912, when the 
bark was found to contain 3*07 per cent, quinine, as sul¬ 
phate. A quantity of 3,000 kilos, of this bark was shipped 
to Germany, but it only realised sJrf. a kilo, (under z\d. 
per lb.). This was evidently too low a price, since this 
variety was not shipped to Germany again for sale. 
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However, it found ready use cluring the war an<! wan 
harvested along with the other vari(*ti«s. 

The ratoons in 1918 showed very little tlilh'n'Jiee in 
yield of alkaloids, giving 3-39 per eent. quinme, ns 
sulphate. 

By 1930, after at least one more stripping ol hark, the 
content had fallen to 27 per cent, (juinme, ns sulphate, 
and in 1933, when these trees were Imrvesleil, the brokers 
found an average of only 2*11 per cent, ciuinme, as 
sulphate. 

On account of the low quinine eonti’Ut of this specie 5 im 
new trees were planted out in 1022. 

Table 3 gives the collected results. 


TABtS 3 

Alkaloid Content of Amani Ciwfma mrituhra 
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{d) Cinckom robusla 

A small area of these trees was planted out in 1(^03 and 
an analysis in 1913 showed 4*87 per cent, quiniiu*, ns 
sulphate. 

In 1918, ratoons showed 3*55 per cent, qutninti m 
sulphate, and '3 >51 per cent, ciuchonidine. The larjpr 
proportion of ciuchonidine is the chief factor against 
this species, as it increases the difficulty of separating the 
pure quinine. 

In 1930 these trees showed only s-8 per cent, quinme, 
as sulphate, tt-is per cent, dnehonidine and only 5-8 per 
(%nt. total alkaloids. 

No new trees were planted in 1922. 

Table 4 shows the collected results. 
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4. Yield of Bark 

The German records do not show how much bark was 
obtained on the average from each tree. The figures 
available show that in 1912 and 1913 the following total 
weights of bark were collected: C. Ledgeriana, 1,904 
kilos.; C. succiruhra, 3,000 kilos.; hybrid, 851 kilos.; 
C. robusta, 1,214 kilos. The records show that in 1906 the 
number of trees of each variety was 6,587, 9,049, 3,658 
and 2,700 respectively; this would give a yield of 0-64, 
0*73, 0-53 and 0-99 lb. per tree. This is a very small 
yield, but is probably somewhere near the correct value as 
there is no record of any large number of the trees dying, 
and as no further bark was collected in the following year 
it is probable that the whole amount on the trees was 
harvested at once. The amount of quinine sulphate 
obtained from this bark was 651 lb. 

This yield is borne out to some extent by the war-time 
yields, when by cutting down all the trees in Amani the 
Germans obtained 317 lb. of quinine sulphate and 8,000 
lb. of bark, which at an average yield of 5-8 per cent, 
quinine sulphate gives 464 lb., or a total of 781 lb. compared 
with 651 lb. in 1912-13. 

In 1921 the bark obtained from three selected hybrid 
trees, each 37 ft. high, was (1) 18 in. girth at base, 22 lb. 
of bark; (2) 22 in. girth, 36 lb.; (3) 23 in. girth, 30 lb. 
These trees, however, were exceptional, and nothing 
approaching these yields has been obtained for the 
average trees. 

In 1932-33 the following yields of bark were obtained : 
2,833 hybrid trees, eleven years old, gave 6,904 lb. of 
dried bark, that is 2-44 lb. per tree, and 3,690 trees C. 
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Ledgeriana of the same ago gave .i,7<;7 lb. of bark or 
1-03 lb. per tree. Those figuros arc oquivalout to a yu’hl 
of 2,7<5o lb., or 24-7 cwts., of hybrhl hark per aero, atid 
1,266 lb,, or 11 -3 cwts. of I.o(lgor bark per arro. It slioulil 
be mentioned that after these trees were pla)it<>{l out in 
1922 they received uo further at bullion whatever, sueb as 
weeding, thinniug-out, etc., owing to the alinoit loinplete 
closing-down of Amani; had they received propiT (are 
the yields would no doulit iiave Imhui liigher. 

At the same time, m.u -33# tb<“ ratoons of the old 
trees planted in 1902-03 yielded as follows: f,’. 

Ledgeriana trees gave 10,023 lb. of bark, i.e. 2*10 lb. per 
tree ; 3,630 C. sucHritbra trees gave 9 ,<t 5 * lb. of bark, or 
2*49 lb. per tree ; and 1,475 trees consisting of 75 1 hybrid 
and 724 C. robusta gave 4,472 lb. of bark (»r 3*03 lb. per 
tree. 

All the results show that C. Ixdgeriam protlu«'es eon* 
siderably less bark per tree than the other species. 

Table 5 gives tho various yields so far as they can be 
computed. 

TABLE B 

YMs of Bark in Hi from iii Amnni 




1921 (j selected 
trees) . 
1932*33 (deven 
years old) 
I93^»**33 (thirty 
years old) 


I fdatnam. 
Total I IVi ir«t 


4,189 

i> 3,797 
10,0*3 


0*64 

X‘03 

2*19 


Hylibt ] SnitimifM 
loUl. jlkttMH.! ibtut III tin 

1,872] W'ij I <>,fdM> 0*71 


88 
I* <>,904 




I 


4 . 47 '*i 3 *<>i 1 ‘M* 5 J i‘ 4 V 


* c» 11*3 mts> per am, 

* tttt 247 cwt$, pttr am, 

»Mqual mmhm of hybrid and rohuhta 


i »»* it 

Jfit »f t ♦ ♦ <fMl 
4 ,( 4 , I 


I 


5 . Value ok the Bahk 

Some figures are available in the German reeords of the 
price obtained for Amani Cinchona bark. The hark w-as 
sold in Germany entirely on quinine content, there being 
a unit price which was a price per i per rent, per kilo, of 
bark, and although this unit price vari('d from year to 
year the grower had a better id(‘a of the value of his crop 
than with the present system in England wluTeby the bark 
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is auctioned, frequently without the quinine content being 
known, and appearance plays a considerable part in its 
value. 

In 1908, hybrid bark to the amount of 403 kilos, sold for 
232*25 M. in Germany; it contained 5*5 per cent, quinine, 
as sulphate, and the unit price was 10*478 M. per kilo. 

In 1912, C. succirubra bark (3,000 kilos.), containing 
3*07 per cent, quinine, as sulphate, or a total of 92*376 
kilos., with a unit price of 14*4 M., sold for 1,330 M. (about 
£66 10 s.). 

In 1913, a large consignment of bark was sent to Ger** 
many, the unit price being 16*9 M. Table 6 shows the 
yields of quinine and the prices realised, 

TABLE 0 


B 4 Tk 

Weight. 

1 Quimne sulphate 

Value. 


Kilos 

cent 

7 otal kilos 

Marks. 

Ledgenana . 

1,904-0 

10-55 

200-84 

3 . 394*3 

llohusta 

X,214-5 

4-87 

59*15 

999-6 

Tlybnd 

231-5 

8-0 

18*52 

3 t 3 -o 

Hybrid 

216*5 

8-1 

17*54 

396*4 

Total 

3.5W>*5 

..... 

296-05 



No figures arc available for the proceeds of the sale 
of the bark in 1919, but 16,500 lb. were shipped to London, 
and if the value is put at the conservative one of is. lb. 
the bark will have realised jfiSss.’’ 

During 1920 further large shipments were made to 
London ; 3,295 lb. of C. suedrubm bark at is. lod. a lb. 
sold for os. xod. ; 4,065 lb. of C. rohusta bark at is. 
a lb. for ^^203 5s., and 4,985 lb. of C. Ledgeriana at 
to lid, a lb. for ;$i86 7s, lod. 

The figure of is. lod. for C. succirubra bark is extra¬ 
ordinarily high compared with the other values ; presum¬ 
ably it was due to a temporary shortage in the market, as 
occurred with some Ledger bark in 1933 (see below). 

The figures for the 1932-33 consignments of bark are 
more complete than any of the above and some interesting 
data can be obtained from them. 

From the new trees planted out in 1922, 3,690 C. 

1 See footnote on p. 16, 
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Ledgeriana trees gave 3,707 Jh. of drie<l hurk, i.c. lb. 
per tree, containing 0-84 per cent, qninim', as sulphate ; 
this was sold at auction for the very unusual price, at that 
time, of IS. 8|d. per lb. due to a temporary .short ag<‘ on the 
market. The brokers had valued it at is-, and in nil either 
cases their valuations were never as much as i/L out, so 
that for purposes of comparison the author }>ropoM‘S to 
call its value is. (two earlier consignments containing 0*40 
and 9*48 per cent, quiniiu', as sulphate, botli sold at ml, 
per lb.). Now 3,690 tn-es at ;^i8() 17.^. (i.e. 3,707 lb. bark 
at IS. per lb.) is is. (>\d. per tree, and a yield of (juittine 
sulphate of 373*6 lb. makes los. old. per lb. 

At the same time, 2,833 hybriil trees gave 6,<»o.| lb. 
of bark, or 2*44 lb. per tree, containing 4*33 per cent, 
quinine, as sulphate, or a total of 208*0 lb, 'riiis bark 
sold for £254 6s. Hd., or is. old. per tree, ami the value 
of the quinine sulphate was 20s. s id. per lb. 

From these two .sets of figures wc may draw two inter¬ 
esting conclusions: firstly, that ti hybrid tn*e has num* 
economic value than a Ledger one, the values of bark per 
tree being is. pjd. and is. ojrf. respectively, although the 
quinine content of the hybrid bark is less than half that 
of the Ledger bark ; this is due partly to the fart that the 
hybrid is more hardy and grows better in Aimini, !»ut 
chiefly because it is a larger tree and produces more than 
twice as much bark as the Ledger, namely, 2*44 lb. p<‘r 
tree as against i *03 lb. ; secondly, that the price does not 
depend to any extent on the quinine content since the 
buyers of the Ledger bark obtained the quinine sulphate 
at the rate of los. old. per Ib. (even if the one very high 
purchase price of is. 8|rf. per Ib. of bark is taken, the 
quinine sulphate is only 17s. 3d. a lb.), when-.is the pur¬ 
chasers of the hybrid bark paid 20s. s id, per lb. of ({uiniuc 
sulphate. 

Still greater discrepancies in the value of actual quinine 
sulphate are found when considering the bark from the 
ratoons of the old German trees which was sold in 193 2* *3 3. 

3,630 C. succirubra trees, giving 9,051 lb. of bark, i.e. 
2*49 lb. per tree, containing an average of 2*10 per cent, 
quinine, as sulphate, realised ^^289 iSs .; thi.s works out 
at IS. 7rf, per tree and 30s. s|d per lb. of quinine sulpliate. 
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4,563 C. Ledgerima trees gave 10,033 Ib. of bark, i.e. 
2-ig lb. per tree, containing 916 lb. quinine, as sulphate, 
and realised £66$ i is. $d. If, however, allowance is again 
made for one consignment which sold for is. 8|i., due to the 
shortage (this and the one mentioned previously were sold 
together), instead of its normal value of is., the sum of 
£453 6s. 6 d. is obtained ; this gives is. i i|d. per tree and 
9s. lojd. per lb. quinine sulphate. 

i,47S trees of mixed hybrid and C, robusia (about half of 
each) gave 4,472 lb. of bark, containing 239*5 lb. quinine, 
as sulphate ; this is 3*03 Ib. bark per tree. It realised 
£i$7 Ss. IOC?., which is is. io\d, per tree and us, $\d. per 
lb. quinine sulphate. 

The total amount of bark in 1932-33 was 34,961 lb., 
selling for £i ,679 6s. gd., or an average of 11 id. a lb. 

The various values are summarised in Table 7. 

TABLE 7 


Values of Ctmhona speaes tn Amani 




/ edf^mana. 


Hybrid, 



Smtrubrau 

I*)#!?. 

Baric 

IHT 

two. 

VaIuo 

ix‘r 

ttio. 

Cost of 
Quinifto 
i?ulph Ho 
pit ll) 

Udfk 

per 

UOO 

Valtic 

p(‘r 

liw*. 

Cost of 
Oumme 
SiUplmU* 
poi U). 

Bark 

PCI 

iKf. 

Valufi 

l*w 

ttco, 

Cost of 
[ Quinine 

I SulpUate 
pwlb. 


lb. 

s. d. 

1 4. 

lb 

s. d 

s. d 

lb 

1, d. 

r, 4 . 

1908 . 

— 

— 


0*60 

0 2 

4 0 




X 9 X 2 . 

— 

— 

— 

— 



073 

0 li 

6 61 

19*3 • 

(Old trees) . 

0-64 1 

0 Ci 

7 «i 

0*67 

0 5 

7 ~ 8 i 

*— 

•*— 


*•19 

X III 

9 lOj 

3*03 

I lOi 

11 5i 

2’40 

1 7 

30 5f 

*933 

(New trees). 
i 93 i 8-33 

I '03 

I oj 

10 Oj 

1 

2-44 

I 9 i 

20 si 

— ’ 


30 5 f 

(Average) . 

i-6i 

1 

9 

a -73 

I 9 j 

15 Hi 

2*49 

X 7 ! 


These figures show (i) that before the war the value of 
the barks depended entirely on their quinine content and, 
therefore, other things being equal, the tree with the 
highest quinine content was the most valuable to the 
grower ; thus, a Ledger tree produced 6Jd. worth of bark 
at a cutting, a hybrid sd. worth, and a succirubra tree only 
11d. worth ; (2) that at present times the quinine content 
has very little to do with the price, the value of bark from 
a single tree being nearly constant for all the varieties and, 
in fact, slightly lower for Ledger than for the hybrid and 
2 ^ 
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succifubra. The surpmiujjf fact tmeities that tlic Iniyefs 
will pay such widely diflVreMit rate's for the tjonutte ; thus 
from Ledger bark the eiuiniut' sulphate' eajsts only ejs, i j Jrf, 
per lb., from the hybrid i 11 \d, and inan stuumhu as 
much as $o$. sje/. It is true that tlie List baik is s< Mom 
bought for quinine exdaetion, hut is sole! as " deuggtsts’ 
bark” in quills, whe*u .ippe'arnnee e'ouuts mod, but the 
hybrid is use'd largely for quinine* extraetiou, as is Le‘<lgi‘r, 
and yet the buye'rs will pay as much as (»o per eeut. more 
for it. 

As regards cultivation in Amaiu, the hvbrtd aud (\ 
succirubra arc more hardy smel grow better th.m C. 
Ledgeriana, and after cutting down the ratoons shoot up 
faster so that these two would appear preterable* heith Irom 
the point of cultivation and of profit. The* de'm.ual for 
C. succirubra, however, is liniited, aud if large* are'as were 
grown difficulty might bei cncouutereet in disposing of the* 
crop, so that the hybrid has proved, nil things e'onoiie red, 
to be the best variety to grow, provieling, as was pri'vniu*.ly 
statcfl, freshly crossed seed l)e used. 

More recent experiene'e* in Java, howeve-r, has le*ti to 
the replacement of both Ledgeriana and hybrid tree*s hv 
grafts of the former on sucriruhra stoi'ks (Uef, ft) le 
sufficiently .skilled labour enables this to be (.»m<d out 
cheaply and efficiently the system combines tin* li.udine'.-. 
and rapid growth of succiruha with the high quiume 
content of Ledgeriana, and avohls the difik ulfu-i luvohed 
in recrossing to secure seed for eai'h ih*w geiieiMtiou. 

Table 8 gives the collected data for ail sales of bark 
which have been traced from the records (including that 
used during the war). 


TAULK 8 

StUu of Afmm Ctnfhona bath 



W«{ght of {}Ark« 

\ b . 

i « 

4 

tk 

1908 4 

887 

XX M 

t > 

49 

igi« * 

« 6«6oo 

66 xo 

0 

404 

igi3 . 

• 7.845 

«50 0 

0 


X9X4 ‘-i 6 

. *3.465 

800 0 


yHi ^ 

19x9 - 

. 16,500 

8*5 0 

0* 


x$ao 4 

• 14.700 

955 0 

0 


X93a-"33 ^ 

• 34.961 

7 

0 

4 MiH 

Total 4 

■ 94.958 

^4.387 9 

0# 

/MO* ♦ 


• Approximan. 
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6 . Cinchona Febnifuge 

The author has conducted some experiments on the 
preparation of cinchona febrifuge from Amani barks. 
Several methods of extraction were tried but only one was 
found to be both convenient and effective. 

Four kilos, of finely powdered bark were mixed with 18 
litres of water containing 350 g. of sodium hydroxide, and 
then 18 litres of kerosene and 2 litres of fusel oil added and 
the whole mixture well stirred up for three hours. The oil 
was allowed to settle out on top and was run off, a further 
similar amount of oil added and the mixture again well 
stirred for two hours. 

The two volumes of oil were added together and well 
stirred up with about 3 litres of i per cent, hydrochloric 
acid ; after settling, the acid was drawn off and a further 3 
litres added and again well stirred. 

The two amounts of acid were heated to boiling and a 
slight excess of sodium hydroxide added ; the precipitated 
alkaloids were filtered off and dried ; this dried mass con¬ 
stituted the febrifuge. 

The initial sodium hydroxide may be replaced by lime, 
but the cfticicncy of the extraction is then somewhat re¬ 
duced ; the addition of an alkali is necessary to liberate the 
free alkaloids in the bark as the compounds in which they 
exist in it arc not soluble in solvents. The hydrochloric 
acid extracts the alkaloids as hydrochlorides from the oil and 
they arc then precipitated as free alkaloids by the addition of 
alkali. The febrifuge is thus a mixture of the free alkaloids. 

Febrifuges were prepared from C. Ledgeriana and from 
the hybrid, and full analyses were carried out on both. 
Table 9 shows the results obtained. 

TABLE 9 


Composition of Cinchona JP'ebrifuges 



Ledgmam. 

Hybrid. 

P«f cent, of 
Bark. 

Per cexit of 
Febrifuge. 

Per cent, of 
Bark. 

Per cent, of 
Febrifuge. 

Yield 

9-18 


ro*oo 

...f.. 

Quinine 

7*22 

78^6 

5*19 

31*9 

Cinchonidine 

0*35 

3*8 

0*33 

3*3 

Cinchonine . 

ml 

nil 

1*70 

17*0 

Quinidine . 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Amorphous. 

1*62 

X 7*6 

278 

27*8 
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These figures agreed very closely with thosi* ohtaiucfl by 
previous complete analysis of small s.unpUs. 

Samples of the febrifuges wvrv forward* d to the 
Medical Departments of Kenya and Uganda fur testing 
against malaria, but reports on the results hav«‘ luif yet 
been received in Amani. 

The possibility of the general use of cinr Imna lebnfuge 
in place of the more expensive <{uinim* or sjntln-tie pro¬ 
ducts for anti-malarial work amongst tlie native* of East 
Africa should not be overlookecl, an<l tluw ar<’ 'igiis that 
the local Medical Departments are once more mt«Tested m 
the matter. 


7. Situation, C-umatk, kic. 

All the old cinchona trees in Amani are plante<t iu poor, 
sandy soil on fairly steep slopes ; the* new tr«’es, pl.mted in 
1922, are in a red loam on moderate slop«'s. 

The elevation of the former is between 3,aof> ami 
ft., and of the latter between 2,750 and 2 ,()<k» ft. 

The average rainfall over thirty-four years is yfi m., 
with extremes of 53*8 and 97*8; the himiuiity is very 
high at nearly all times and the mean annual tem}»er»»tuje 
is 68-9® F. with a mean daily minimum of 61-5*’K, ami 
maximum of 76*3“ F. 


8. Summary 

(i) A short historical survey of cinchona in Amani is 
given. 

(а) The alkaloid content of the various barks in differ¬ 
ent years is given, 10-55 P<-*r <'vnt, quinine, *‘xprc'.scd 
sulphate, in Ledger bark, and n-2i p*T cent, in hybrid 
bark, being the highest obtained at any time. 

(3) The yields of bark from the various species nw» 
given and results show that C\ Ledgiriam protiuces con¬ 
siderably less than the others. 

(4) The market value of the various barks is discussed, 
and it is shown that the hybrid commands the best price 
per tree, C. L^dgeriam having the lowest value. 

(5) A description of the preparation of cinchona febri¬ 
fuges and their composition is given. 

(б) A few notes on climate, etc., iu Amani are given. 
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SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF CACAO FERMENTATION 

By a. W. Knapp, B.Sc. (Lond.), M.Sc. (Birm.), F.LC., 
Chief Chemist, Cadbury Bros., Ltd. 

PART I 

A Field for Research 

The fermentation of cacao is an old process that has been 
evolved naturally by the method of trial and error. Only 
in comparatively recent years have men with scientific 
knowledge examined the process, and although revolu¬ 
tionary proposals have been made from time to time, none 
of them have found favour with the planters. It is 
doubtful if the scientists can justly claim to have produced 
in their experiments a better product than the experienced 
planter produces by the traditional methods. The 
scientists have, however, been of great assistance by mak¬ 
ing detailed statements and distributing the knowledge of 
the best methods round the world, and in encouraging the 
less informed planters to improve their methods. As a 
result, the amount of fermented cacao which is produced 
to-day is greater than at any time in the past. A great 
advance has been made in the last twenty years, for to-day 
the greater part of the cacao which comes into the market 
is fermented, and much of it “ well fermented.” 

With regard to the application of science to the process, 
we are now on the threshold of a new era, and on the 
foundations which have been laid we may shortly see an 
imposing edifice of accurate knowledge. 
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The fermentation of cacao is a subject wliteh offers a 
wide field to the euquirinK miml, and is one in whieli the 
application of research nietluHls nn thv and the use 
of up-to-date biochemical knowledge, would s icM ,i harv«*st 
of information. Much remains to he done. At tin present 
time it is not possible by reference to th<‘ pufdislK <i records 
to compile a complete scientific espl.iii.Htion (d the ft nnen- 
tation of cacao. Many i>lanters know how (o t .jtry out 
the process to the entire satisfaethua taf the liaiyeis of eneao 
beans, but tho.s<‘ who superinfemi the work ataa tin* i.nao 
estates have generally had insufi’u ienl fr.ataauag or injuip- 
ment to investigate the thi'ory of tlaesubjeet <ha the other 
hand, scientists in Europe s<'Id<atn hiive aan infuaiate kuftw* 
ledge of the process, and an* unaable (ta aiht.ina fresh seeds 
on which to experiment. Even if they h.u! tht* kaattwietfge 
and the material, they w<auld sfill hstve fiamatl at daflaeult 
to define the ideal conditions of productaaaia ha».laj^e at w.ih 
not until 1933 that the coetaa and ehocol.tte na.iaiaaf.u tm<Ts 
as a body stated exaietly what they wsmted |ij Ihaw- 
ever, there hus been fiar a hmg lime a very difmife aiad 
reliable indication that the luamifiit ttarers jareft i f« 1 itia-tiieal 
to unformented cacao: given eaieao <af the sjutie type tiom 
any one producing country, the laaanufaetnnTi will pay 
more for the fermented than tlua unferiuent cff. H* ‘ o.iti l» h 
in the past have been carried out mainly in vatams 
Agricultural Departments in tlu* tropics, autl we owe much 
of our present knowh'dge to th<‘ time whic*h busy oflK aals 
gave to this work iji the midst of many duties. Now’ thait 
we have Agricultural ('olleges in T'rinithid and other 
tropical places, and incr<‘ased facilities for resejirf'h, we 
may expect to see great advancas in this snhja-t f. 

It is proposed here to give a brief review of the pub¬ 
lished knowledge of cacao fermentittion sat the present 
time, with the addition of any infonnulion atr eiilirul 
comment that arises from the author’s experiejire or 
experiments. Many of these experianents couhl not hstve 
been carried out without the kindly <,(»-openition of 
certain planters and agricultural officers in the tropics. 
This review will, the author believes, prove Uih con¬ 
tention that the present theory of cacao fernu*ntation i# 
incomplete and cannot, therefore, fonn a satisfactory 
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basis for practical attempts to find a substitute for fer¬ 
mentation. Whilst the theory is incomplete, it will be 
found to explain much that happens in fermentation. 
The one direction in which the theory is notably inadequate 
is in the explanation of the flavour development. 

Varieties of the Cacao Seed or “ Bean ” 

The fresh seed' consists of a small white radicle (the 
so-called germ) and two folded fleshy Cotyledons enclosed 
in a thin leathery skin. As taken from the pod the ” bean ” 
is surrounded by a whitish mucilaginous pulp. Whilst 
the manufacturer notes that the cacao from every produc¬ 
ing area has distinctive characteristics, there are for him 
two fundamental kinds of commercial cacao beans, namely, 
those prepared from beans with a white interior and those 
prepared from beans with a purple interior. There are 
also intermediate kinds showing different intensities of 
purple. The simplest botanic classification recognises 
two main varieties of Theobroma Cacao—Criollo (usually 
having seeds with a white section), and Forastero (usually 
having se(*ds with a purple section). In the author's 
opinion, the botanic classifications of the past based on the 
properties of the pod have not proved entirely satisfactory 
cither to the manufacturer or the chemist. It is now 
known that the Criollo pod appearance is a dominant 
[a], and that a pod with the recognised Criollo character¬ 
istics may contain purple beans. For example, the author 
noted that a few Criollo trees which have been carefully 
cultivated on the Gold Coast, where Forastero trees 
abound, yield pods and beans which externally have the 
appearance of being Criollo, but on cutting the beans 
they are found to be purple in colour and astringent in 
taste. On the other hand, those cacao trees growing 
in Ceylon, which the planters there call Forastero, bear 
pods which contain on the average 63 per cent, purple 
seeds and 37 per cent, white seeds. Whilst it cannot 
be said that from the colour of the bean one can at once 
assume all its other properties—^indeed it is known that 
the purple colour of the seeds may in some cases conceal 
a predominance of Criollo characteristics—nevertheless 
one finds from experience that the flavour and composition 
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are closely related to the depth J)f i-olour. l-'rujn the 
commercial point of vh'W the colour of the mtcrinr of 

the bean is the simplest imlicatinn of tin* kind of prodjjct 
which the manufacturer expects to fdttain from flic hrnns. 

As over <)o per rent. <»f tin' workl’s cacao he.in^ when 
first taken from the pod an' purpiv, the puiplf ln.ui will 
receive the greater attention. Wlidst doubtli s inriher 
knowledge will reveal other (iiinlitatm diticruni in tin- 
present state of our knowledge it is eonvenienl to .cc.unie 
that the white beams (or Cnolfo) lont.im tin- >,nne <011 
stituents as are present in the jiurple he.ui-. (or I'ura ,tero), 
save the purple substance atnl a ‘)ul)'ii.un which In i-onn-. 
red on exposure to light. 

I.OSS ON FBKMKNTAnoN ANO 

The juicy beans must he <lriid to make fln-m into a 
stable article of commerce, it uas pndiabtv dr rovered 
by accident that they «iry more ea'-ilv it thev h.tve hr if 
been allowed to ferment. iM-niientation 1. an i.tiv wav 
of getting rid of the pulp. In (»‘^lon, wln-n- the pidp is 
removed by tmshinf;, it is first loo'cned liv .1 \*iv tnihl 
fermentation 1 5, 4 ]- Heshles rmnovmg the pulp, feunen- 
tation produces ehaiiges in aroma, tlavmir and loloiir, 
which are of importnnee to tin' manuf.n liiiei. 'Ihe 
quantity of pulp on the beans and the amount of ugars in 
the pulp obviously affect the liUensity and dniatton of 
fermentation. These vary with the kind of latao, ami 
with the season, the quantity and quality of tlie pulp being 
factors over which the planter has little or no control. On 
the average the pulp contains about 80 per cent, of water. 
In the preparation of the Ix'um for tiie market hisses of 
water and other substances occur, tin* losses varying 
slightly according to the method atlopte«l. If the beans 
are dried direct they lose, on tlie average, aluuit 61 per 
cent, of their weight. This loss is mainly due to wafer. 
If the beans are in the first place fermented, they lose 
about n per cent, by evaporation, whilst tibout «■( per 
cent, of a sugary liquid called " sweatings " runs uwuy. 
On drying the fermented beans there is a furtiwr lo.ss of 
40 per cent, by evaporation. These figures, foutuled on 
the author’s experiments with Trinidad cacao, are In agree- 
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ment with Hudson’s statement [5] that 100 lb. of fresh 
beans yield 39 lb. of unfermented cacao beans of com¬ 
merce by merely drying, or 36 lb. of fermented beans of 
commerce by fermentation and drying. Other published 
figures for yields are for Surinam 32 per cent. (Van Hall), 
or 34 per cent. (Fauch^re), for Trinidad 38 per cent. 
(Augustus), and for Madagascar 40 per cent. (Fauchfere). 

Arrangements Used for Fermentation 

Presumably in all countries the original method was 
simply to heap the beans or place them in a hole in the 
ground. These methods still exist in the more primitive 
areas. Below will be found critical comments on these 
methods, which are contrasted here, and later, with the 
use of containers. 

(1) The hole or pit. —In Nigeria small basin-shaped holes 
lined with plantain leaves have been much used, but the 
emplo3mient of co-operative fermenting houses is gaining 
ground. Holes or pits are poor receptacles for three 
reasons : {a) the “ sweatings ” cannot easily run away, 
{b) aeration is reduced to the minimum, and (c) in rainy 
weather the fermenting beans are cooled and drenched by 
the water which collects. Both in Nigeria and on the Gold 
Coast placing in a hole was the original method, probably 
because of the natives’ previous experience with palm 
nuts. On the Gold Coast it has been replaced by the use 
of the heap [6]. 

(2) The heap. —Heaping is the method most generally 
used by native farmers all over the world. The beans are 
placed on leaves and covered with leaves. The method 
is popular also with Europeans in Venezuela, Java and 
Brazil (Para). In Ecuador the intention appears to be 
simply to dry the beans, but at intervals during the 
drying the beans are heaped and some fermentation 
accidentally occurs. 

The chief faults of the heap are that (a) there is insuf¬ 
ficient aeration and ( 5 ) the beans at the bottom of the heap 
tend to keep cold. 

(3) Boxes, baskets, frames of plantain stems, raised 
bamhoo frames. —^The use of containers is the more gener¬ 
ally approved method. The illustrations (Plates I and II) 
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show the native baskets as used in Ashanti, the frames of 
plantain stems as used on tiie (lold Coast and Ivory Craist, 
and the raised bamboo frames .sometimes used in Nigeria. 
The plantain stem frames an' popular IxanuM- the plantain 
stumps occur in the plantations and ean he easily ent to 
the exact dimensions re(}uired for the partn ul.ir pa kinu;. 

Whilst the best of the world’s (AiiMsfiro (.a .10 is pro¬ 
duced in boxes, mueh depends on the skill ot the operator. 
The author has deserihed the tests \%lii«h ii*' earned out 
on these types of containers in lus papt r on ('tuon h'n»un- 
tation in IVf’ht Africtt (nj* Ih* iota hides: “ Althougli 
fermentation prorei'ded somewliat more sati-ta* t"nlv in 
the three-tier box than in eitlier of the other ututamers, 
after a careful examination of all (he heaiis both before 
and after roasting - the anllnn* decided that there was 
little to choose between the box, ba-lict or plantain stem 
frame as containers for the eomlueting ot feuia utation." 

Boxes, generally called “ sweat " hoses, are in.tde of 
slate, stone, cement or, more usually, of ,ome batd native 
wood. On the (tohl Coast odtim wood (( /i/Mca/dnua 
excelsa) is ased, and in the West liidu < the native ledar 
{Ccdrela meximtut) or i-ypre {('uttlui itlhmlotol lion n.ids 
arc objectionable as th<*y stain the bean, bl.ok owing to 
the formation of iron salts with the < ilne ai nl m the pulp 
and the tannins in the beans, joints '■fiouid be m.ide witli 
wooden pegs or by “ dove-tailtiiK.’' For the *<.iine m .i .on 
wooden shovels are used to turn the beans, mid in Ceylon 
to avoid the use of steel knives the pods are on sume 
estates broken with a nmllet. 

CONnmON.S tONTKOl.I.lN«S FKKMKNrAllON 

Whichever of the above arrangements are used, the 
beans after a time begin to ferment, the temperature of 
the mass rises and the pulp breaks down ami partly drains 
away. With Forastero cacao under Hathfaetory eundi* 
tions, after six or seven days the pulp on the outshle of the 
beans is a dirty brown. The taste of the pulp mid the 
appearance of the interior when the hpun is cut through 
are also greatly changed. Thu planter, however, either 
ferments for what he considera a suitable number of days 
or jud^s when the fermentation has reached a satislaiitory 
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stage solely by the external appearance (i.e. by the colour 
of the pulp, the presence of purple exudations and the 
plumpness of the bean). 

It is proposed to discuss separately in detail the changes 
in the pulp and in the interior of the beans. The first arc 
due to micro-organisms, and the second mainly to enzymes. 
Before doing this it may be well to say a few words on the 
general conditions controlling the fermentation. There 
is in general no attempt scientifically to control the tem¬ 
perature, moisture distribution, aeration or organisms 
present, but certain arrangements are made which have 
some effect on these. 

(a) Temperature Cotiirol 

As the control of the temperature of the fermenting 
mass of beans is important, it is advisable not to have the 
mass of cacao in a position exposed to the winds. For 
the same reason it is usual, whatever method is used, to line 
the receptacle and to cover the beans with a blanket of 
freshly cut banana or i>lantain k-aves. Deniandt [7] has 
.shown how in cloudy, sultry w(>athcr the temperature of 
the fermenting mass, as tnight be (jxpected, rises higher 
than iti breezy or norimil weather. It is a great advantage 
to have a space of about 4 inches between the wall of the 
building and the side of the " sweat ” box -thus forming 
a double wall with an air .space. This is sometimes done 
to save pressure on the walls of the building, but it has 
other definite advantages. This air jacket not only 
protects the beans from rapid changes of temperature due 
to the wind and weather, but allows of aeration all round 
the mass. 

(b) Moisture Control 

As it is generally agreed that the mass of the beans 
should be moist but not sodden, it is usual to allow the 
juice or sweatings to run away. If a hole in the ground 
is used this is often impossible, and in a heap or stem frame 
container the drainage is apt to be imperfect. With boxes, 
satisfactory drainage is obtained by sloping the floor, or 
better, by having a raised false floor, which is either 
perforated or has spaces left between the boards. If the 
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pulp on the beans is .s<*an{y aiid <lr,v iJ is atlvisthle to 
moisten the cacao with a sugary solution. 

(/•) Amttinu ('mill I if 

Air is essentia! to good hTnirntafinu it makes the 
yca.st grow more vigorously ; it pre\fiits (iie growth of 
objectionable anaenjbie organisms, ainl i> e-M-nti.i! to the 
oxidation of the tannin in the later '.tag<s. Aejatum is 
imperfect in masses of eaeao placed in hole*, or tnade into 
heaps. Boxes are generally raiseii six or more in»hes t>ff 
the floor to allow air to eireulate freely, and the sln-d e<in“ 
taining the boxes is usually well ventd.ited at the top. 

(d) Size and ArmHgrmt'nt o/ Fn ini’filing Mashta 

The amount of cacao fennenf e<l in separate lots depends 
in practice on the weight of th<> raeao pielo'd and otj the 
size of the container where eontaijjers are ti >ed. In native 
fermentation the heaps, boxes or basKits are often ton 
small to give h satisfaetory ferment.jtion. Any mass 
below 100 lb, has so inueh suHaee in rel.dion to volume 
that too much cooling oeeurs. Where hose-, .ne ii .ed, the 
size and arrangement of them appears at pn eiit to be a 
matter of taste ; for example, tin- antitor u.iltd a large 
number of plantations in 'innhiati, aiul every teimentary 
had a different-sized box, or a diflerenl grouping ol boxes. 
It is evident that both size and grouping uiiHt have an 
effect on the temperature curve. In very large boxes 
aeration is imperfect. In small boxes the surfuee alIow.s 
too much cooling to take place. 

(e) Mixing 

It is agreed in all countries that thi* beans should be 
given a good mix once a day or every other day. '{'hey 
may be either mixed in siiu or turned from one re«;eptae!e 
to another. The effects of neglecting this will be described 
later. Mixing is always a laborious process, particularly 
when performed in the hot moi.st atmosphere ol tl«* 
fermentary. Various labour-saving dcvictiH for mixing 
have been suggested, e.g. the boxes are built like steps one 
a ove another. Boxes winch can be rotated are sumetinics 
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used : the diagram (Fig. i) shows one which has been 
patented [8]. This mixing causes a slight temporary drop 



Pig, I.—Whitworth's patented octagonal box (with sliding 
lid) showing cross section and perspective view. 


in temperature (see later), and has the advantage that the 
yeasts and other organisms are distributed more evenly 
throughout the mass and additional aeration occurs. 

Fermentation of the Pulp 

The fermentation of the pulp will now be discussed, 
mention being made of the micro-organisms found, the 
advantage, if any, of using a pure culture as an inoculum. 
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the temporsituivs obsomni, the nalur«‘ ol ihc sw-tMOnifs mui 
the observed ('hanfj<*s in tin* pulp. Ha- i!i.u»u<s ta the 
interior of the bean will ho <li^<’uss( d lab i. 


Micto-orgmtism'> found in ('man Ft tminUihm 

The liquid in the pulp eontains about id per lent. of 
reducing sugars (prehuniably dextrose and l.ie\ulDs<*), and 2 
per cent, of mucilage and pit fin. fte-lighth .aid. I'nlpis 
obviously a good medium in which tognwv yeast and innulii. 
It is not too aei<l for certain ha< teua to tluivi then on. 

The cacao pods an* broken and the b< .in-, an-» \fratted 
in the plantation. 'I'he beaus may be made into a heap 
on a well-drained spot nearby as on the (hthl Coast, or 
they may be placed in trucks on wheels as in Han 1 hom^, 
or carried-sometimes eonsiderabh- distance, to the 
fermentation rccej)tacle.H. They are thus expo,eii to any 
micro-organisms that may he in tin- air, a, well as to those 
in the receptacUss. 'ihe author examined i.uao beans m 
Trinidad as they were put into the liox and «oiihi hud very 
few organisms. AftiT twenty-four honr'i the pulp swarmed 
with yeast cells, hut the numbers varied gn .ttl\ m ddlerent 
parts of the box. (It lias been pmiile.l out i»y Na bolls {j | 
that a minute fruit-lly {Dru'-uidiita wi r) msists 

materially in distributing the yeasts ,md b.n teim. Ihe 
author has often seen the fniit-lly in box lernu ut.iiies hut 
very seldom on unturned heaps. Whether tiiis visitor 
should be welcomed is doulitful.) After aliont fot ly hours 
the author found many budded yeasts, and sifti'r sixty 
hours the pulp contained large quantities of baeterm. In 
heaps on the Gold Coast the author has seen nuiny non- 
motile bacteria on the third day. 

Nicholls states [5] that there is no aeetie acid, or other 
volatile acid, in the fresh fruits ; Hardy has shown that 
the only acid present in the fresh pulp and bean is citric 
acid [9]. According to the author's observations, tlie 
amount of acid estimated as citric in the fresh pulp varies 
from 0*8 to 0-9 per cent. (Nicholls found less) and no 

«!uring the 

0 y hours. This indicates that acid-protlucing bacteria 
are not, up to that time, present in quantity on the cacao. 

Different observers have found a variety of yeasts and 
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bacteria : their observatious arc summarised in the follow¬ 
ing tables. The first shows the micro-organisms actually 
found on fermenting cacao in the tropics, and the second 
the moulds and yeasts found on the dry cacao beans of 
commerce. More attention has been given to variation in 
the organisms found than to the natural variation in the 
composition of the pulp on which they grow. 

Micro-organisms found on Fermenting Cacao 
O bserver, Kind of Cacao. Micro-organism. 


Chittenden (1899) Trinidad 

Preyer (1901) Ceylon 

loew {1907) Porto Rico 

Nicholls (1912) St. Lucia 

Bainbridge and Jamaica 

Davies (19135) 

Lutz — 

Steinmann (1927) Java 

Schwarz and Thom Gold Coast 

(t9«8) 

Bunting (1928) Gold Coast 

Ciferri (1931) San Domingo 

Briton-Jones (1934) Trinidad 


(1) Saccharovnyces cerevhia and pro¬ 

bably Penicillium glaticum. 

(2) Lactic-acid and probably butyric- 

acid bacteria. 

(1) Sacckaromyces theobromes (Preyer), 

resembles 5 . cUipsotdeus (Hansen) 
and S. memhraneofaciens^ Length 
o*oo6 mm., diameter 0*003 ^nm. 

(2) Bacilli and moulds (PenmUntm). 

(1) Saccharomyces eUipsoideus with 

some 5 . aptculatus, 

(2) Acctic-acid bacilli 

ibi stage—Veast, mainly wild ** 
yeasts (including 5 . iheohromoi). 
and stage—Acctic-acul protlucing bac¬ 
teria (bacilli and inirrococci), 

3rd stage—Pullefactive bacteria and 
moulds. 

1st stage—S. apiculatuSf small quanti- 
ti<*s oX 5 . anomalub, 

2nd stage—linormous development of 
true saccharomyces. 

3rd .stage—Acetic-acid bacteria, 

4ih stage—Sporo-bcaring bacilli of 
subtilts type. 

S. theohromai» Skrigmaiacystis niger, 
Pseudo-absidia vulgaris, and a new 
fungus, Fusariutn theohronio’ (Lutz), 
After 12 hours: S. apic%Uatm, later 
5. eUipsoideus. After Ci days 
Aspergillus glaucus, PenicilHum 
glaucum and Oidium lacHs, 
Aspergillus niger, A. flavus and A. 
iamarii. Mucors, especially 
A few yeasts. Aerobic spore-forming 
bacteria including mesenteric group, 
Aspergillus fumigatus. Cymomucor 463, 
and others. 

Eight yeasts normally present (see 
below) and nine others. 

First thirty-six hours mainly S. apicth 
latus, later 5 . eUipsoideus pre¬ 
dominates. 
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Mirko DHGAmsMH Koom» on hik Dky 1?«ans ut < ommuho* 


Obwivflf 

Ktiitl tiH it Ui 


Kmnke 

Vat lous 

1 stiain* oi th<^ 

m<rl tuiimnt h«i# t frffittim 
flitui and A mt*fr { ^ tint t, ,4 

.t«<l A fftmtni fv» |H 1 Mnt), 
aKn A rrpnt*> A fftfru A tttffim* 
/aim. A /’I vir A 

(tmiufm A ^o;v 4 if/rM A ofhfotrm 
untl A tminihw 


lUiti 

Aspn^nihv A hmam A tm 

//ow/ami and J //ti* la 

( 1027 ) 

Vanoun 

tiUf \ a 

itv, Sutihmt ami 

Sfht»o anfhittmMt anomolus nml 
Com nmlt t( rm»m (1 

Bunting (1028) 

Gold Co.ist 

A‘fjlfSHiti* (( hn Min » /Viii 

(Uhum s|> 

Bus<?c, n<‘nncl>crg 
and Zclk^r {1029) 

VanouH 

Gtct'n, bfown uml bJaik A*pfifjitHi^ 
MtuofdKrift i^i^nttilUa, ( hth pmium, 
Cephaiothmum, Pu\unum ami PMry 
tiS 

Ciferti {1031) 

San Domingo 

Aspergillus mger; A fumiMftim A 


/arm, A . ^/aw m ,* PfmnHmm hut n- 
/»m» Miiopj 4 \ ni/^n/anff Mmtft 
mvre/f(f, Spuam faffptita, (fphnh 
sportum mtrmtmtum 

(For »ourco«o( ittfomatlon wrrfrrontt’*^ 5,10, ii, u* i»>, n*, 1* *«>, 

2 t md 22.) 

The micro-organismij fount! on forinoiK iii^ ('.u.io havf 
a more direct bearing on our subject than tlmse loinul on 
the dry beans, althoup;h in some cases the second a 

useful confirmation of the first. It will he seen later that 
the existence of mould inside th<‘ dry beans is made j>os- 
sible by certain organisms present during fernientatiott. 

The Yeasts 

The most complete investigation of the yeasts present 
during fermentation Is that made by C'iferri 1151 in his 
examination of San Domingo caciun Tlte table on page .{.t 
gives all the yeasts which he found normally pn-sent. 

From Lilienfeld-Toal [ii] and other investigators it 
appears that the first four of these eight are probably 
found on fermenting cacao in most countries. Of thevs 
Endomyc0s anomalus is the cosmopolitan yeast formerly 
known as Sacckaromyces anowalus; and Euiomhpsis 
theobroMCB is the same as the yeast railed by Preyvr 
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End 
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var troptetis , 
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40® C 

Bndomyce<f anomalus . 


** 



«... 
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40“’C 
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««« 
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— 
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♦ 

0 

35° C. 

Tofulopsis Lthenfeld^-Toaht 


««i|i 


41 

40° C. 

Klockena domtngensts 


♦ 

0 

0 



♦ indicates very rare , *♦ rare; *♦* commoni and very common 


Saccharomyces theobromce, and for which he made special 
claims in relation to cacao fermentation. 

It would appear from the above tables that yeasts 
similar to those which produce beer and wine have worked 
satisfactorily with cacao. Preyer [lo] and Nicholls [$], 
however, have both emphasised the importance of using 
the special culture, S. theobromce {Eutondopsis theobromce). 
It would certainly be more scientific to aim at working 
under standard conditions always with pulp of the same 
composition and to inoculate always with the same pure 
culture or cultures. As we have seen from the tables of 
yeasts and bacteria found, there is a succession of organisms 
as the conditions change, and Briton-Jones [22] has 
pointed out that this has been ignored by those who 
advocate a single pure culture. The insistence on ferment¬ 
ing solely with a pure culture would necessitate sterilising 
the mass of beans, which, apart from the expense, would 
be detrimental because it would destroy certain useful 
en23anes. In order to get a standard fermentation, how¬ 
ever, it would only be necessary to add sufficient of the 
pure culture to swamp the adventitious organisms. In 
the author’s experience, the addition of yeast when cacao 
is put in the box is an advantage because it saves waiting 
twenty-four hours for the multiplication of those yeast cells 
which are accidentally present. Although it may be 
sound as a scientific theory, further evidence is required 
before it can be considered as established that superior 
cacao is produced by the use of a pure culture of a parti- 
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cular yeast. Th« author found |j.'] tlmf tho ;n!<litkin of 
one pint of onlinury ywiist from a Trinidjid hrrw- 

ery started fermentation earlier, and produeeii as pjod a 
cacao as, and in one day h‘ss than, the ordinary fermenta¬ 
tion. A sample of timied yeast, as sold to l>.ik< rs, assisted 
the fermentation in its early st.iyes, hut »litl not (maluee 
quite so Rood a prmiuet. Until the diHereut eH'eefs of 
different yeasts have been fully exjdored, the (d,inter is 
probably justified in heitiR satisfied with the yeasts whieh 
occur naturally in his fiTineiilary. ’Ihese yeasts, after 
many fermentations, havi* outlived other saiieties, and are, 
therefore, obviously suited to the partieular meduun and 
environment. The planter would, liowev< r, s;ive a *!ay by 
deliberately eultivatinR I his mixture or of her suit .tide yeast 
outside his ftTmenlntioii boxes, and addiny it to the eaeao 
when fiirst put into the box. It remains for the Ayrieul- 
tural Departments, or some ent<‘rprisiny linn, to protluev 
for sale pure riiltures of Rood eaeao yeasts, 'Ihese would 
be sold with the food imiterials (Rlu<‘ose atul salt ■) ou whieh 
they will thrive and multiply. This should he aeeom- 
panied by suitable direetions, sueli as Nn bolls yives in his 
paper [s'], to enable the jdanter fit eiiltivate the veasts for 
himself in the glueose medium, tisiiiy the pure tulture 
merely as a starter. IJy tlie use of this fresh yrowth the 
planter wotild not neressarily prodnee I'xeeption.illv line 
cacao, hut he would turn out a more eotistant produet, 
prevent the occasional loss due to ahuormu! fermetitations 
and reduce his period of fermentation, 'I’he view may he 
taken that the kind of yeast is a faetor in the development 
of some chemical substances in small tpinntity that are of 
importance to the final production of tite flavour of the 
roasted bean. In that case one ctm only wait for proof. 
In the meantime it is worth notiiiR that, nccordiriR to 
Vai^as Eyre, when tlic desire was to inwase the umount 
nf glycerin produced during alcoholic fermeiitatioii, " It 
was of course assumed at first that a special strain of yeast 
was necessary for glycerin production, and races of yeast 
have been described and their use patented, which arc 
^id to be particularly adapted for glya'rin production. 
Recent investigations, however, seem to show definitely 
that the only two factors that come into consideration are 
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the age and vigour of the yeast culture used and a gradual 
acclimatisation of the yeast to the abnormal conditions 
under which it is called upon to live and grow ” [13]. 

The importance of the bacteria and moulds in relation 
to cacao fermentation will be dealt with later after some 
account of the temperatures obtained has been given. 

Temperatures for Normal Fermentation and some Experi¬ 
mental Variations 

In fermentation the question of temperature is one of 
supreme importance. It is the simplest indication that a 
fermentation is proceeding normally. Uniformity of 
temperature throughout the mass is desirable as showing 
that all parts are fermenting evenly. After the first day, 
and before any mixing has taken place, the temperature 
of the cacao varies greatly from place to place. After 
mixing, the author noted that in Trinidad and Gold Coast 
sweat boxes or other containers the mass is generally 
warmest at a distance from the surface of one-tliird the 
total depth of the beans. The bottom is always the 
coldest. Ignoring the very bottom, the variation through¬ 
out should not be more than 3°C. (5” F.). Save in the 
early stages, there is naturally a falling off towards the 
sides [14]. Thus if the centre of the box is 48° €.(118° F.) 
a few inches from the sides it may be 46® C. (i is® F.) and 
at the outside 43® C. (iog®F.). In heaps one obtains a 
wider range of temperatures, the upper part of the heap 
averages 5® C. (9® F.) lower than the centre and the bottom 
of the heap is frequently io®C.(i 8°F.) lower than the centre. 

The chart on page 46 shows the temperatures the author 
obtained [12] under a variety of conditions using the same 
cacao (Trinidad cacao, mainly Forastero). 

Curve 3 shows a normal fermentation of 10 cwt. of 
beans. The temperature in this case rises to 51* C. 
(124® F.) in five days, and then falls. Curve s shows a 
normal fermentation in a barrel (containing 3 cwt.) pro¬ 
tected from temperature changes by being placed in a shed. 
This having relatively more area exposed rose more slowly, 
but being protected from the wind, gave good results. 
According to Briton-Jones similar unprotected barrels give 
poor results. Curve 6 shows what happens if one attempts 
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to ferment as little as J cwt. in a box which is not pro¬ 
tected from air currents. The temperature rises only a 
few degrees and the beans are only partially fermented. 
It is worth noting, however, that the beans appeared to die 
although the temperature never exceeded 34® C. (93° F.). 
Curve a shows one of the experiments in which ordinary 
brewers' yeast was added when the beans were put in the 
box. From the twenty-fourth to forty-eighth hour the 
temperature was at least 3®C. (s“F.) higher than usual, 
and at the end of the third day the beans were as advanced 
in appearance as the ordinary after four days. 

A similar advantage was obtained, as is indicated by 
curve I, by adding the sweatings (from beans which had 
been in the box twenty-four hours) to beans which had 
just been placed in the box. In order to obtain greater 
aeration perforated bamboo pipes were arranged hori¬ 
zontally through the mass of beans ; the temperatures 
obtained are shown in curve 4. The beans so produced 
appeared identical with those fermented under normal 
conditions, the additional aeration apparently in this 
case being no advantage. Perhaps the result would have 
been better if the bamboos had been removed when the 
acetic fermentation set in. 

The turning of the beans from one box to another has 
the advantage of distributing the fermenting organisms 
and allowing aeration. It causes a very appreciable fall in 
temperature which may vary according to the time taken 
from 2° C. to 10® C, (4® to 18° F.) [14]. The temperature, 
however, generally rises again after mixing. 

The author made a number of observations in Trinidad 
and Grenada of the temperature of fermenting cacao beans. 
The majority were in boxes which held about 8 cwt. of 
beans, but some held as much as 30 cwt. The beans were 
usually about 3 ft. deep. The averages are recorded below ; 


Avbragb Tbupbratokb of Cacao FESMBKiAtiON 


After o days 
>. 1 day 
„ a days 
ff 3 
>p 4 
»p 5 
»» ^ 


Kes m Tnmdad and Grenada) 


«5®C. or 77® F. 
30® C. or 86® F. 
37® a or 99® 
47® C. or 117® F, 
48® C. or 118® F. 
49® C» or i«o® F. 
49® C. or 120® F, 
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On tlu* t «oi(l Coast (!u* aulhoi* iiiaiif a < (tnijt.invin of the 
box, baski't an<i stem frame with tin- la ap (aj. In the 
early stages the iusip, as eompare*! with the (oatainm 
used either on th<* Oold Coast or in I nimlati, rise, rapidly 
in temperatun:. 'llie various heapi shown} nmadiTable 
variations: temperatures <*f jo’C. aiter three <lays were 
quite cominmi and high temperatures were iilten reached 
on the second day. I he three-tier i>ox sy-iem used on the 
Gold Coast often has the boxes, paitieularly the smmd 
and third boxes, somewhat exposed to the atmosphere 
hence the temperatures obtained ar«' not in the early stages 
so high as those obtained in tlie more pioteited boxes 
in Trinidad, Java, Samoa, ete. ’Hie lo\%er tempi latiires 
obtained in the basket were due to tlu- smaller ipiantity 
femiented, and in the. stem frame to the small depth, 
imperfect packing and direet eontait oJ tlie layer ol beans 
with the cool earth. ('I'he tempeiatures of unnpe and 
over-ripe cacao obtained duting fermentation will be 
discussed later.) 
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{To be continued) 


THE PRODUCTION OF BEESWAX IN THE EMPIRE 

The waxes are a group of solid substances of animal, 
vegetable or mineral origin. Among the commercial 
animal waxes are beeswax, spermaceti and insect or 
Chinese wax. The vegetable waxes include sugar-cane 
wax, candelilla wax and carnauba and other palm waxes. 
The mineral waxes, the chief of which are paraffin wax, 
ozokerite, ceresin and montan wax, differ widely in com¬ 
position from the animal and vegetable waxes and thus 
from the chemical standpoint form an entirely distinct 
class of substances. 

To the dwellers in one, at least, of the world’s centres 
of civilisation, that which developed about the shores of 
the Mediterranean Sea, beeswax became of importance 
at a very early date. This is not surprising, because of all 
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the animal or vegetable waxes, beeswax is tlui one most 
widely distributed in the world and capable of being used 
with the minimum amount of preparation. 'FIk* plants 
producing sugar-cane wax, carnauba and other palm 
waxes grew in countries unknown to tlie inhabitants of 
the classical world, whilst the insect wax of China was 
similarly inaccessible. 

Bees, however, were common, and were from very 
earliest times appreciated as the suppliers of a valua!)le 
foodstuff, as indicated by the description of a territory 
offering attractions for settlement as “ a land flowing with 
milk and honey.” 

Beeswax, in those days the only “ wax," was well 
known to the Greeks, Romans and Phoenicians, aiul was 
an article of international commerce. Pliny describes 
and places in order of value four grades of wax; Punic 
or Carthaginian, the best, Pontus wax, Cretan wax, and 
Corsican wax. 

Attention to quality was considered important even in 
those early days, and Pliny’s description of the preparation 
of Punic wax is worth quoting, especially for its account 
of the method of bleaching wax, resembling in essentials 
that still often followed : 

” The Punic wax is prepared in the following manw'r: 
yellow wax is first bleached in the open air, aft(T which it 
is boiled in water from the open sea, with the addition of 
some nitre. The flower of the wax—or, in other word.s, 
the whitest part of it—is skimmed off with spoom, and 
poured into a vessel containing a little cold water. It is 
again boiled in sea water by itself; this done, the vessel 
is left to cool This operation is three times repeated and 
the wax is then left in the open air, exposed on a mat of 
rushes, to dry in the light of the sun and moon respectively, 
for while the latter adds to its whiteness, the sun helps to 
dry it. In order, however, that the wax may not melt, it 
is covered with a linen cloth; thus refined, if it is boiled 
once more, the result is a wax of the purest whiteness. 
Punic wax is also considered the best for medicinal 
preparations.” 

The above extract forms a small portion of the very 
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full historical account of beeswax given by Mr. T. W. 
Cowan in Wax Craft—All about Beeswax, published in 
1908. 

The early commercial importance of wax (i.e. beeswax) 
is shown by the fact that as long ago as 1483 the body now 
known as the Worshipful Company of Wax Chandlers, 
(quite distinct from the Company of the Tallow Chandlers, 
which is of equally ancient lineage), one of the oldest of 
the Livery Companies of the City of London, was incor¬ 
porated by Royal Charter, “ with power to choose a 
Master and two Wardens to oversee the craft of wax 
chandlery, and upon any defects or defaults being found, 
to punish the offenders.” 

Mr. Cowan’s dedication of his book is of interest. It 
reads “ To the Master, Wardens and Commonalty of the 
Art and Mystery of Wax Chandlers of the City of London, 
whose recorded history of five centuries exhibits its care 
for the interests and development of an important industry 
especially at a time when the candles used in the ritual of 
the Church were composed entirely of beeswax. The 
Master of this ancient guild being by virtue of his office 
President of the Bee-keepers’ Association this work is 
dedicated in grateful acknowledgment by the Author.” 
Further evidence that beeswax was the commodity with 
which the wax chandlers were primarily concerned is 
available. Their loving-cup, known as the Normansell 
Cup, made in 1563, “is engraved over the whole surface 
with subjects and articles relating to the production and 
manufacture of wax,” including a man tingling and hiving 
a swarm of bees, another before a cauldron over a fire, 
a woman cutting cotton for wicks from a tree, a lighted 
candle, scissor-snuflfers, etc. Their Beadle’s stafif-head, 
dated from about 1670, bears, below the Company's arms 
and motto, “ a representation of a bee-hive and bees, 
illustrating the trade of wax-making.” 

The economic importance of bees, at first wild and 
later domesticated, as producers of honey and wax, was 
very great in Europe not only in classical times but until 
the much later period when cane sugar had ceased to be an 
expensive luxury. The sugar cane is native to the eastern 
tropics and only reached Egypt in the thirteenth century. 

3 
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The beetroot did not become a commcreial hource ol hugar 
until the days of Napoleon. Bec-kc(‘ping was t lius r'arried 
on extensively, as it is in parts of Europe still, as the .source 
of supply of a cheap sweetening substance. The alcoholic 
drink, mead, was made also from homy. 'I'lu'se circum¬ 
stances resulted in comparatively large quantiti<‘s of the 
wax being produced. As sugar became available in large 
quantities from tropical countries the production of honey, 
and consequently of wax, declined. 


Sources of Supply 

To turn to the Empire trade in beeswax it will be .seen 
from the appended statistics (Table I) that tlu' United 
Kingdom is a large importer. No exact figures are «)htain- 
able to show how much beeswax is produced at home. 
That it is of relatively small amount is obvious because 
the home production of honey is small. The total amsump- 
tion of honey in the United Kingdom is about ok. jxt 
head per annum. The imports in recent y<!ars average 
rather less than 80,000 cwts., or a little over 3 oz. per head, 
leaving under i oz. per head for home production. Bee¬ 
keeping in the United Kingdom is thus a very minor 
industry compared with Canada and New Zealand, in both 
of which countries, although large exporters of honey, 
particularly Canada, the home consumption is plact'd at 
about 2 lb. per head per annum. 

As there is a considerable demand for wax in the 
United Kingdom for various manufacturing purpo.st's anti 
this is not forthcoming from home production, beeswax 
has to be imported. As shown in Table I, the retained 
imports during the last three years have ranger! between 
approximately 17,000 and 26,000 cwts, per annum. To 
the total imports (disregarding re-exports) Empire coun¬ 
tries contributed about 15 per cent, in 1930, 18 per 
cent, in 1931, 31 per cent, in 1932 and 36 per cent, in 

1933. 

One point of great interest stands out prominently in 
considering the United Kingdom importations of honey 
and beeswax. It might reasonably have been anticipated 
that the countries which provide us with honey would also 
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furnish beeswax. This, however, is not the case, as is 
shown in the following statement of the values of honey 
and beeswax imported into the United Kingdom in 1933 
from the principal Empire sources of supply. 




Honey 

Beeswax. 



& 

i 

Australia 


• 6,944 

— 

New Zealand . 


. 21,758 

— 

Canada .... 


• 45.III 

— 

British West Indies, 


. 18,534 

549 

British East Africa . 


, — 

24,848 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


, — 

3,192 

Nigeria .... 


. — 

1.958 

Bntish India . 


. — 

3.665 


Our Empire sources of beeswax are predominantly the 
tropical African territories, in which bee-keeping is not 
largely practised, and not Canada, New Zealand and the 
West Indies. Similarly with our foreign sources of supply. 
Only Russia and Chile send us both honey and beeswax in 
important quantities. The United States of America, and 
to a less degree Cuba and Guatemala send honey to the 
United Kingdom, whilst the chief foreign supplies of 
beeswax come from the French and Portuguese tropical 
African colonies, and smaller quantities from Abyssinia, 
Spain, Morocco and other countries. 

The reason for this state of affairs is that the honey of 
commerce is mainly the produce of domesticated bees in 
temperate countries, whilst the beeswax is to a great extent 
obtained from wild bees in tropical or semi-tropical 
countries. Amongst Empire tropical countries, however, 
Jamaica stands out as a marked exception. During the 
last three years the value of the exports of honey from 
Jamaica has averted about £12,000 per aimum, whilst 
the corresponding figure for wax is only £500. Forty 
years ago the position was very different. Efforts were 
apparently made then to encourage wax production, the 
exports of which increased and reached a maximum in 
1898, In that year 2,624 cwts. of honey valued at £2,124 
were exported, and 1,590 cwts. of wax valued at £10,389. 
In 1933, when 13,566 cwts. of honey worth £11,643 were 
exported, the exports of wax were only 113 cwts., worth 
£512. The honey and wax exported in 1898 were obtained. 
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as at present, from domesticated and not wild ht-os. But 
in 1898 nearly 1,600 cwts. of wax could be exported with 
2,600 cwts. of honey, whereas now, when the <*xport of 
honey has so greatly increased, the export of wax has 
declined to an almost negligible amount. It may be that 
much more wax is used locally for industrial purpose^, hut 
no evidence of this has been observed. If not, then the 
question of making more profitable use of the wax swim 
worth attention. It might be of adv;mtag<! to make wax 
a much more important product and limit the export of 
honey to the higher and more valuable grades. 

When attention is concentrated on securing th<* maxi¬ 
mum honey production, using modern metlu)«ls, the 
amount of surplus wax is comparatively smail. In the 
first place, to relieve the bees of the necessity of having 
to use up a large amount of honey in making all the wax 
they require, they are provided with wax comb-fouudat ion. 
Then, in the modern process of extracting honey, it is only 
necessary to remove the wax capping from the ccdls. ’I'he 
emptied honeycomb can be put back in the hives to be 
refilled. The result is that th(s wax pro<iuced is mainly 
that obtained from the cappings, brood comb and finally 
discarded honeycomb. 

From Tabic I, giving the sources of the imports of 
beeswax into the United Kingdom, it is apparent that tin* 
supplies received from Empire countries, although rei cut iy 
they have increased rapidly, are still small companul with 
those from foreign countries. This is not diu' to the 
Empire production being so small that it is not sufficient 
to meet the demand in the United Kingdom, but bccansc, 
with the exception of Jamaica and the Gambia, which 
send all or practically all their small output to the United 
Kingdom, the wax is largely marketed elscwhen*. 

This is clearly seen by an examination of the figuns in 
Table II of the direction of trade from the principal Ivmpire 
producing countries. Kenya and Uganda, with a total 
export of 9S4 cwts. in 1933, sent only 40 cwts. or 4-2 per 
cent, to the United Kingdom. In the same year Nyasa- 
land exported to the United Kingdom 87 cwts, or 36 per 
cent, of a total of 241 cwts. Tanganyika, which exports a 
large quantity of beeswax, sent in 1933 to the United 
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Kingdom 5,840 cwts. or 43 per cent, of the total of 13,600 
cwts., a much larger proportion than in 1931, when 
from a total of about the same magnitude, 12,143 cwts., 
only 2,510 cwts. or 31 per cent, came to the United 
Kingdom. 

The small output of wax from the Gambia in 1933 and 
the two previous years was all exported to the United 
Kingdom. 

From British India, another large producing territory, 
the United Kingdom received in 1933 only 705 cwts., or 
6 per cent, of the 11,645 cwts. of beeswax exported ; in 
1932 the proportion was about 8 per cent., and in 1931 
only 2-5 per cent. 

The exports of beeswax for 1933 of the seven Empire 
producing countries given in Table II may be grouped 
thus : 

cwts. 

Total exports.26,653 

To the United Kingdom.6,883 

To other British Empire countries . . . 1,056 

To foreign countries • . . . . 18,714 

There would seem to be an opportunity for these Empire 
countries to develop their production of beeswax to meet, 
to a greater extent, the demand in the United Kingdom, 
preferably, if possible, without sacrificing markets already 
won elsewhere. 

In order to do this it appears in the first place necessary 
to take steps to study the requirements of the United 
Kingdom market. Enquiries made in the trade recently 
elicited the opinion that the reasons for the greater import 
of foreign beeswax are principally its better sorting into 
grades distinguished by colours (white, yellow or dark 
yellow), the greater uniformity of particular grades, and 
the method of packing in one-hundredweight bales. The 
followdng observations include criticisms made on beeswax 
from various Empire sources. 

India .—Indian beeswax compares unfavourably with 
that from foreign sources. This is partly due to the fact 
that the pure beeswax itself is of somewhat different 
composition from that of other countries, and partly to 
faulty preparation and adulteration with paraffin wax 
and other substances. It has shown some improvement 
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in the latter respects in recent years. A report on 
authentic samples of Indian beeswax was piiblislu'd in 
this Bulletin (1922, 20, 155). 

Tanganyika .—The grades known as “ Dar-es-Salaani ” 
and " Tanganyika ” arc very good, but niixi'd in colour, 
and are shipped in lumps and slabs of irregular si^e. 'I'hose 
two waxes generally command a good price*. 

Zanzibar.—K very good wax, hut OJily small fiuantities 
come on the market. 

Gambia .—^The former export trade (i>st5 owts. in ioo«*) 
decreased after 1931, in which year the melting of beeswax 
was declared an " obnoxious trade ” by the Publu’ Health 
Department. In 1929 samples sent to the Imperial 
Institute were reported on as being of good tjuality. St eps 
have recently been taken to revive the imlustry, by pre¬ 
paring the wax in an inoffensive manner. 

Jamaica. —Excellent, though always mixed in «'olour. 

South Africa .—Described as a nice wax, but very litth* 
has been imported in recent years. 

Australia .—Only small quantities come to tlu* I’nitetl 
Kingdom of a very good quality of refined wax, wt'il {>a<‘k<*d, 
but the price is too high for buyers in this country, who 
prefer to refine the wax themselves. The production of 
wax in Australia has decreased with the more g<‘iu*ral use 
of frame hives and the imports now ext'eed the t'Kpoi ( 

New Zealand.—The position is much the smite os iu 
Australia. 


The Marketing of Beeswax 

In order to market beeswax to the best advanfoge the 
following points should bo noted. The prineipal require¬ 
ments of a good beeswax are that it should be iff good 
colour, dean in appearance, free from dross (tlead bees, 
etc.), and pure (unadulterated). Hard Ixvswaxes are 
preferred. 

Good beeswax is of an orange, or gohlen-yellow to 
lemon-yellow colour, and, other things being ctpial, lighter 
coloured samples are generally more highly value<l. It is 
not possible to draw up a scale of grades corresponding 
to colours, nor is it expected that beeswaxes from diffcjront 
countries should be identical in characteristics. What is 
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more important is that the product obtained from any 
particular source should be of uniform quality, so that 
purchasers can rely on getting what they require. Such 
uniformity, coupled with regularity of packing, is stated 
by a leading firm of importers to be worth a premium of 
about £s per ton. 

The following is a simple and effective method of 
cleaning beeswax, i.e. of freeing it from various impurities. 
The crude wax is melted, preferably by steam heat, in a 
large double-jacketed tank or pan. The use of direct 
heat may involve the risk of darkening the wax and also 
of its catching fire. 

The solid impurities, together with any remaining 
liquid matter, such as honey or water, go to the bottom of 
the vessel, whilst the wax floats on the top and on being 
allowed to cool solidifies into a solid block which merely 
requires the lower surface to be scraped to render it ready 
for market. These scrapings can be remelted with the 
next lot of crude wax. This method is more effective 
than skimming off the liquid wax. 

To attain uniformity for export, wax from different 
centres received at the port of shipment can be well 
mixed, re-melted and cast into bloclK of a regular size. 
The actual size of the blocks is not of great importance, 
so long as they are not too heavy, e.g. they may be, 
say, 10 lb., 14 lb. or even 25 lb. 


Bleaching Beeswax 

For certain purposes, e.g. the manufacture of candles, 
it is necessary for beeswax to be white. The bleaching 
can be effected by the sun or by chemical means. Sun 
bleaching is the more satisfactory method, but can only be 
used where the sun’s rays are sufficiently powerful, as in 
the tropics and southern Europe. In this process the wax 
is first purified by remelting in hot water to remove all 
traces of honey and other soluble impurities. The wax is 
then “ shredded ” by melting it and running thin streams 
of the molten wax over a revolving cylinder partially 
immersed in cold water. The wax solidifies in thin ribbons 
or shreds. These ribbons are exposed to the sun on canvas 
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sheets stretched over wooden frames. Wat<*r is often 
sprinkled over them to minimise sticking, and they are 
frequently turned to expose fresh surfaces. 'I'o ac('<‘i('rHt(' 
thorough bleaching,which only takes place on the snrfaet*, 
the wax may be melted again and re-formed into fresh 
ribbons. The time taken in the bleaching prta'ess is 
dependent on the intensity of the sunshim* ami may he two 
or three weeks, or longer. 

Beeswax can be bleached chemically l)y tlie use of 
various oxidising agents, such as hydrogen pt'roxitle and 
chromic acid. To bleach by the action of eimimie acid, 
the wax is melted and boiled in a lead-linetl vessel with a 
solution of potassium dichromate and sulphuric acid. 'I'lie 
solidified wax resulting from this operation is gre<*n, <»wing 
to residual traces of clrromium salts. These can he 
removed by remelting and boiling with dilute oxalic or 
sulphuric acid. Such chemically bleached beeswaxes tire 
not suitable for all purposes. 


Uses 

Unrefined beeswax is used in the manufacture of 
furniture and floor polishes and pastes, preparations for 
dressing and waterproofing leather goods, such as boots and 
harness, and for grafting, sealing and sewing wn.xes, etc. 
The preparation of wax comb-foundation fo which rcler- 
ence has already been made is also importaril. 

Refined beeswax enters into the comp(».sifion of many 
cosmetics, ointments and other preparations. It is used 
also for encaustic paints, lithographic and other special 
mks, and for modelling flowers, fruits and anat<miic}il and 
other exhibits. The refined wax is still used largely for the 
manufacture of church candles. The Ministry of Agri- 
mlture and Fisheries {Report on the Marketing of J/me v and 
Beeswax, ig^i) states that “ since 1907, makers of beeswax 
candles have been obliged by the ecclesiastical authorities 
to guarantee the percentage of beeswax in the candle, 
ihe pOTcentage of beeswax has to be stamped on the butt 
candle. The usual grades sold arc guaranteed 
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TABLE I 

Imports of Beeswax into the United Kingdom 


From 

Quantity (cwts.) 


Value GO 


1931- 

1932. 

1933* 

1931. 

1932 

1933- 

U.S.S.R. (Russia) . 

941 

_ 

218 

5,870 


_ 

412 

Belgium 

Belgian Congo (Inc. 

380 

1,082 

1,865 

2,122 

4,276 

7,319 

Ruanda and Urandi) . 

145 

60 

1,681 

1*015 


231: 

8,310 

Germany 

761 

348 

413 

3.934 

I 

,651 

2*039 

Netherlands * 

523 

286 


2,041 

1,247 

— 

France . , . . 

French West and Equa- 

3.431 

1.674 

1.557 

21,195 

10,208 

8,762 

torial Africa 

3.357 

1.337 

1,478 

16,090 

5,376 

5.626 

French Somaliland. 

597 

1,292 

1.777 

3.411 

5.16* 

7*081 

Madagascar . 

429 

165 

409 

2,232 


7X 

1.539 

Portugal 

6,108 

1.133 

3.217 

29,385 

4*679 

12,831 

Portuguese West Africa . 

1.731 

1,165 

318 

8,137 

4 

.^39 

1,211 

Portuguese East Africa . 

702 

336 

79 

3.733 

I,OII 

303 

Spain . , . , 

155 

689 

198 

806 

3»8i2 

1,077 

Egypt .... 

252 

571 

266 

1*345 

2,207 

1,436 

Morocco 

211 


— 

1,069 


— 

— 

Abyssinia 

1.293 

1.853 

325 

7,258 

6,866 

1,290 

Chile .... 

633 

635 

181 

4*217 

3,105 

924 

Brazil .... 

(0) 

(a) 

100 

(») 

(a) 

333 

United States of America 

578 

146 

385 

3,690 

I 

,441 

3,535 

Other foreign countries . 

514 

657 

250 

2,607 

2*494 

1.047 

Total from foreign countries 

22,741 

T3429 

14.717 

120,157 

59*312 

63.075 

British East Africa 

2,891 

2,380 

5.802 

13,008 

10,905 

24,848 

Nigeria 

162 

150 

492 

803 


592 

1,958 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan . 

1,070 

2,209 

799 

4,801 

8*778 

3,192 

Jamaica 

45 

123 


255 


O90 

549 

British India. 

337 

518 

783 

I1O27 

2,687 

3,665 

Other British Empire 


671 

362 

1,94^ 

3.235 

1,361 

Total from British Empire 

4^ ,886 

6,120 

8,35* 

22,735 

26,975 

35.573 

Total 

27,627 

19,549 

23,069 

142,892 

86,287 

98,648 

Re-Exports to : 








Germany 

Denmark (inc. Faroe Is.) . 

548 

(0) 

51 

(a) 

25 

222 

2,642 

(a) 


247 

157 

1.295 

Ipyance 

(a) 

W 

100 

(a) 


U) 

589 

United States of America 

286 

987 

2 

1,322 

5,422 

II 

Other foreign countries . 

414 

480 

160 

2,090 

2,266 

1,052 

Total to foreign countries 

1,248 

1,518 

509 

6,054 

7.935 

3.104 

Australia 

(a) 

(») 

256 

(«) 

( 

“} 

1,536 

Irish Free State 

(a) 

W 

242 

W 


1.093 

Union of South Africa , 

\a) 

(a) 

X26 

{a) 


<» 

640 

Other British Empire * 

747 

899 

II5 

4.349 

4,803 

742 

Total to British Empire . 

747 

899 

739 

4.349 

4,803 

4,011 

Total 

1.995 

2.43:7 

1,248 

10,403 

12,738 

7.115 


(a) Included, if any, with ** Other foreign countries " or *' Other British 
Empire/* 
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TABLE II 


Exports of Beeswax from Empire Countries (Bomsstic Produce) 


Particulars of countries 

Quintity (cwts ) 


Value (/) 


193* 

1932 

*933 

*93* 

*93* 

*933 

Kenya and Uganda 
"dotal * • 

To United Kingdom 
Other British Empire 
France . 

Germany 

Belgium-Lnxemburg 
EU . 

Netherlands . 

United States . 

1,130 

80 

488 

342 

220 


954 

40 

40 

274 

140 

300 

160 

4.518 

320 

1,946 

L370 

880 

4.129 

259 

123 

205 

3.142 

400 

3*935 

160 

160 

1.085 

560 

1.250 

720 

Nyasaland . 






1,348 

Total 

195 

170 

24Z 

I,0Q2 

953 

To United Kingdom * 

127 

119 

87 

710 

665 

487 

Germany 

68 

51 

154 

382 

288 

861 

Tanganyika 


7,820 



31,965 


Total • 

12,143 

13,000 

47,010 

52.731 

To United Kingdom . 

2,510 

2,120 

480 

5.840 

8,929 

8,021 

22,075 

Other British Empire 

1,090 

180 

3,801 

1,825 

620 

France . 

1;S02 

720 

300 

5.513 

2,076 

1,225 

Germany 

2,807 

1,780 

3.760 

11,567 

7,882 

15,246 

Belgium-Lnxemburg 

1,805 


3.3*6 

E U. * . • 

740 

860 

7*392 

3,200 

Netherlands . 

1,629 

820 

640 

6,650 

3*374 

a.544 

United States. ♦ 

662 

t,o8o 

1,820 

2,685 

4*313 

6,965 

Other Foreign Coun- 

138 

tnes . 

80 

200 

473 

374 

750 

Gambia [a): 

Total, all to— 







United Kingdom . 

104 

368 

99 

344 

i >254 

272 

Union of South Afnea 




mm 



Toted, all to-—" 







Umted 3ECmgdom 

Bi 


1 

B 

3 

3 

Jamaica: 




B 

m 


Total 

70 

141 

I13 


512 

To United Kmgdom • 

70 

141 

III 

HU 


493 

Other countries 



2 


B 

14 

British India [b) [c) , 







Total 

15.466 

4*497 

11,645 

3O1O59 

xo,88o 

22,877 

To Umted Kmgdom . 

381 

383 

705 

2,441 

2,080 

3.919 

British Malaya 

399 

60 

134 

1,851 

299 

534 

Union of South Afnea 

103 

[ d ) 


i6x 

(d) 

Other British Empire 

496 

944 

742 

1*731 

3,613 

2,250 

Continent of Europe. 

— 

6 

60 


19 

219 

Japan . 

14,189 

3,000 

9*969 

24,002 

4*7<55 

15.797 

158 

Other foreign countnes 

I 

I 

35 

34 

3 


(a) Recorded tmder general heading ” waxes 

(2>) Years ended March 31, 1931, 1932, 1933 "^he exports durtng the year 
1933**4 wxMunted to 1,491 cwts , valued at ;£5,403 

(c) Recorded under general heading " waxes of all htnds, other than paraffin 
wax [excluding candles).'* 

(i) Indudedt tf any, with ** Other Rnttsh Smptre ** 
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RECENT RESEARCH ON EMPIRE PRODUCTS 

A Record of Work conducted by GtoT«nuueni 
Technical Departments Overseas 

AGRICULTURE 
Soils and Manures 

Nigeria. —^The following statements are contained in 
the Report of the Chemical Section at Ibadan for the period 
July-December 1934, by H. C. Doyne, Senior Agricultural 
Chemist. 

Liming Experiments at Umuahia. —^The lime status of 
soils dressed with 10, 20 and 80 cwts. of lime per acre is 
maintained after three years cropping under an annual 
rainfall of 90-100 inches. The latest figures for/)H values 
(November sampling) show for the control plots 4-0-4-2, 
for the lo-cwt. limed plots 4’8-S'2, for the 20-cwt. limed 
plots s- 8-6"2 and for the 80-cwt. limed plots 7-o-8'3. The 
nitrogen and the available phosphate contents are generally 
appreciably lower for the 80-cwt. dressed plots than those 
for the adjacent controls. 

Plots which were treated in 1931 with variations of 
sulphate of ammonia, steamed bone flour and sulphate of 
potash, both limed and unlimed, show superior yields for 
the unlimed plots except where the phosphate treatment 
has been omitted and also where no artificials had been 
applied. There was a definite drop in nitrogen content 
for the limed plots, but where phosphate had been applied 
the liming had increased its availability. 

Pot Experiments. — A very acid soil (/>H 3-8) was used 
for crop germination experiments. One set of soils was 
thoroughly mixed with lime water and its pK raised to 
4*7 and the other set was left untreated and made up to 
the same moisture content. Seeds of maize, popondo, 
Tephrosia Candida, Calopogonium mucunoides, Mucuna 
utilis, Crotalaria, Centrosema and Mimosa were sown. 
In every instance the germination on the unlimed soils was 
equal to or superior to that on the limed soils. So that the 
failure of many of these crops on an acid soil cannot be 
accounted for by poor germination. 

A further experiment is in progress, using the same add 
soil with and without lime (at 30 cwts. per acre), rock 
phosphate (at 6 cwts. per acre) and green manure. 

(^een Manuring Experiments at Moor Plantation .—^The 
results given in the last report (this Bulletin, i 934 » 
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437) have now been amplified by findnin a dind 
lation between the yields and the nitrogen content. 
Nitrate determination, however, showed definite cU pressions 
for the “ burnt ” and “ earned off ” plots. ICxt hantjeabie 
ammonium showed no agreement with either treat inents 
or yields. Available phosphorus was generally higher on 
the burnt plots. Samples taken in November after the 
rains showed a loss in nitrogen, exchangeable bases and 
available phosphorus, but the relative contents of the 
different plots remained much the same. 

The maintenance of carbon and nitrogen and the 
seasonal changes which take place in croppi'd and bush 
soils are being investigated. Three small plots are kept 
entirely free from weeds and arc samph'd at monthly 
intervals ; the results are compared with samples from 
three similar plots which are kept untouched and carry 
mainly coarse grass. Up to the present it has been found 
that there is a drop in carbon and nitrogen ('ontcnls during 
the rains which is more marked on the clean weeded than 
the untouched plots. and exchangeable base contents 
do not show any definite variations. 

Mr. K. T. Hartley, Agricultural Chemist, Northern 
Provinces, reports as follows : 

The inanuring experiment referred to in my last report 
as Experiment B has been repeated on the same plots as 
last year. A further application of manures was nuul<‘ 
in the spring and a crop of guinea corn was grown. The 
results are substantially the same as with cotton in tlie 
previous season, i.e. a mixture of nitrate of soda, super* 
phosphate and muriate of potash containing mitnents 
equivalent to i ton of farmyard manure gives a bc'ttcr 
yield than i ton of farmyard manure and as good a yield 
as two tons. Also, one ton of farmyard manure gives as 
good a 3deld as two tons, if superphosphate and potash 
equivalent to the second ton of manure are added. The 
results are as follows : 


Treatmeot 


Vi«Idiinlh {xt uir 


Groin. 




I ton farmyard manure (F.Y.M). 

Artificials equivalent to x ton F.Y M , 
ztonsFYM. 

I ton F.Y.M. -f superpliosphate and potash, equiva¬ 
lent to I ton F.Y M . . . . . 

Artificials equivalent to 2 tons F Y M . 

Standard error. 


7«7 

1*037 

1,037 

i*X7i 

1457 
± 77 *^ 


678 

922 

906 

1*200 

db 
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The crop on most of the unmanured plots failed owing 
to a locust attack from which the more vigorous plants on 
the manured plots were able to recover. 

Work is again in progress on ground-nuts and silage, but 
no results are at present available. 


Insect Pests 
Locusts 

Nfeeria.—^Mr. J. D. Golding, Senior Entomologist, in 
his report on the work of the Entomological Section, 
Nigerian Agricultural Department, for the period July r to 
December 31,1 934i states that Mr. A. M. Gwynn continued 
the ecological investigations near Lake Chad between 
July I and late October. At the end of this period he 
visited parts of the Dikwa Division to the south of the lake 
and found scattered adults of the Red Locust to the east of 
Dikwa, and in several other localities between that town 
and Chad. The presence of Nomadacris in an area more 
than thirty miles from Chad is of great interest, as, pre¬ 
viously, this species was thought to be confined to the lake 
shore. 

Mr. Gwynn observed that there was a remarkable 
decrease in the number of Nomadacris adults before 
breeding took place and that breeding itself was largely 
unsuccessful. The result of this was a complete reversion 
to the solitary phase throughout the British Chad region. 

Mr. Gwynn believes that the solitary phase of the 
Migratory Locust is more at home in habitats away from 
the lake, or at least not subject to flooding ; but he con¬ 
siders that it is reasonably certain that conditions in the 
Chad area are nowhere suitable for the independent 
development of phase gregaria. 

In September Mr. Golding attended the Third Inter¬ 
national Locust Conference in London; in one of the 
resolutions the opinion was expressed that it was desirable 
for the distribution of Nomadacris to be determined along 
the shore of Chad lying in French territory to the east of 
Nigeria. It is proposed that Mr. Golding and a French 
entomologist should make a joint examination of this area 
in May 1935. This survey should yield interesting results 
as it now seems probable that southern British Chad is 
merely the western limit of the range of Nomadacris. 

The monthly maps showing the movements of swarms 
of the Migratory Locust in Nigeria since the beginning of 
the outbreak in December 1929, have been brought up 
to date and a large number of meteorological data are being 
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collected and analysed. The object of this rcbcarch Is to 
determine the effect of various climatic factors upon the 
movement of swarms. 


Beverages 

Cocoa 

Nigatia.—The following account of work carried out 
by Mr. O. J. Voelcker is contained in the report of the 
Botanical Section, Southern Provinct's, for th<‘ period 
July to December 1934. 

Seasonal Influence on Weight of Beans. The weight 
of bean is a factor which is taken into eonsiderafion in 
grading cocoa in Nigeria, and regulations are in ft>n'(' to 
limit grade I to such parcels of which n sauipi<‘ of 300 beans 
weighs eleven ounces or more. Although co('oa may he 
harvested throughout the year there is a marked main- 
season crop which usually commeivces in Si'pti'mher and 
ceases abruptly in January. Cocoa harvestt'd outsitle this 
period is known as the Easter crop, mid-season <*rop, or 
collectively, out-of-season crop, and i.s generally iidVrior in 
quality. The Easter crop is characterised by .small light 
beans, and it has been found in practice that this croj) is 
excluded from grade I cocoa by the cleveu-onncs' limit. 
The mid-crop is produced during the rainy season, and 
parcels are found frequently to contain a percentage ot 
mouldy beans. 

The experimental cocoa plots growing on Moor Planta¬ 
tion, Ibadan, are harvested every three weeks. In order 
to gain information on the variation in weight of l»enn 
throughout the year, 1,000 dry fermented beans were 
weighed from each harvest. The figures given t)n |)age 65 
show the period of delivery of the crop and the weight of 
beans from a plot of 2-2 acres of yellow-pod Forastero 
cocoa between March 1933 and March 1934. 

It will be noticed that the two harvests in January 
1934, although part of the main season, failed to reach 
CTade I requirements. This is thought to be due t«) .st‘vt‘n* 
Harmattan which occurred during that pcTiod, and which, 
on account of the very dry atmosphere associat<‘<i with it, 
is knovm to decrease the moisture content i>f cocoa Ix'ans 
below the normal limit designated as commercially dry. 

^ The Ibudan Native Administration Cocoa - (\>coa 

K the most important and profitable export crop of the 
Ibadan people, but there are many factors influencing yield 
■which are at present not fully understood. Such factors 
include the spacing distances at which the trees are planted, 
the genetical strain grown, the incidence and control of 
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0ate barvested. 

Total wt, ci -wet 
beazis inlb. 

Wt. of 1,000 dry, fermeated 
bekis in ounces. 

Marcii i6, 1933 * 

38 

^ 7*75 

April 6, 1933 

68 

29-5 

Apnl 1933 

168 

3175 

May 19, 1933 

38 

29*75 

June 8, 1933 

. 2 


June 28,1933 

17 

3175 

July 20,1933 

August 10, 1933 • 

174 

38 * 5 ^ 

. 220 

37-25 ^ 

August 31, 1933 • 

230 

43 * 5 *^ 

September 22, 1933 

260 

46-5" 

October 12, 1933 . 
November 3, 1933 

133 

46*751 

. 485 

44*01 

November 24, 1933 

977 

40*25 i 

December 19, 1933 

. 922 

3875 ^ 

January 5, 1934 , 

. 506 

33*25 

January 26, 1934 . 

. 122 

32 25 

February 16, 1934 

9 

32-0 

March 7, 1934 

. 12 

31*35 

1 Parses Grade I requirements 
m 36*67 oz. 

For 1,000 beans the weight must not be less 


diseases and the use of permanent shade. Unfortunately, 
experimental plots to investigate these points cannot be 
laid down on the Department’s farm at Moor Plantation, 
Ibadan, owing to the absence of suitable land, and it was 
found essential to obtain the lease of some other area if 
these investigations were to be carried out. The Ibadan 
Native Administration were approached, and their whole¬ 
hearted assistance has rendered possible the loan of thirty 
acres of land which, though situated just within a forest 
reserve, lies in the cocoa belt. The Native Administration 
further offered to bear the cost of establishing and main¬ 
taining this farm, and their willingness to do so in times 
of intense depression reflects their long-sighted policy. 

The site was cleared during the 1933-34 dry season, 
and the layout of the farm was arranged as follows. 
Ten one-acre plots of 121 x 40 yards were marked out 
with their long borders adjacent. Of these plots nine are 
utilised as a spacing experiment with cocoa stands at 
15x15 ft., 12 X 12 ft. and 8 X 8 ft. square planting. 
The tenth plot is 8 X 8 ft. and is to form an area of cocoa 
on which thinning and mycological esperiments can be 
carried out. These ten plots are replicated in another 
block through which permanent shade is to be grown. 

Temporary shade of early maize, bananas, Tephrosia, 
Crotalaria and cassava has been established in all plots as 
it has been found by experience that ample shade is 
necessary for young cocoa. Seedlings raised from self- 
fertilised seed from selected trees at Moor Plantation were 
planted out during June and July i934» aJid though losses 
have occurred, the establishment of the cocoa is con¬ 
sidered to be proceeding satisfactorily. 
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Mr. J. West, in his section of the Botanists’ Report, 
quotes Mr. O. J. Voelcker’s statement that " the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture recognises that, for Nigerian cocoa, 
lOO pods average 86 lb. yielding zo lb. of wet cocoa.” 
He points out that (“ Initial Cocoa Selection in Nigeria,” 
Eleventh Ann. Bull., Dept. Agric., Nigeria) these figures 
apply to the main-season crop, and that it is of interest 
that the truth of this statement has been borne out by 
the records obtained from the Ajia plots, where methods 
of disease control are being tried. The figures for the Ajia 
plots, which include both healthy and diseased pods and 
beans, for the period 1931-34 are as follows : 

Main Season—three crops included. 

93,283 pods gave 18,880*5 lb. wet cocoa, 
i.e. 100 pods = 20*2 lb. wet cocoa. 

Mid Season—three crops included. 

31,208 pods gave 5,231*75 lb. wet cocoa, 
i.e. 100 pods = i6*8 lb. wet cocoa. 

All Season—six crops included. 

124,491 pods gave 24,112*25 lb. wet cocoa, 
i.e. 100 pods = 19*4 lb. wet cocoa. 

H. C. Doyne, Senior Agricultural Chemist, Southern 
Provinces, in a report on work carried out on cocoa .soils, 
states that the die-back of cocoa can in part be attributi'cl 
to the presence of a hard concretion layer within the r5mg<* 
of the root system. A further cause is possibly due to n 
rapid increase in acidity with depth which in fact is 
probably an earlier stage of the concretion fonufition. 
Profile studies, therefore, give a strong indication as to 
where cocoa may be expected to fail, a few years after 
planting. No agreement between the carbon-nitrogen 
ratio and fertility occurs in Nigerian soils, and the increase 
in specific conductivity of a soil-water suspension after 
seven days’ standing gives no indication of the suitability 
or otherwise of a Nigerian soil for cocoa. 

J. D. Golding, Senior Entomologist, reports that 
examinations of railway wagons, cocoa stores and <lrying 
platforms have been made with the objects of ascertaining 
at which points the beans are infested and of establishing 
the identity of the local Cocoa Moth. So far only Ephesiia 
cauteUa, Wlk., has been found ; this is of interest, as the 
principal pest of cocoa in English warehouses is Ephestia 
elutella, Hb. It has been said that the infestation of ware¬ 
houses is due to insects arriving in beans from the various 
cocoa-exporting countries. 
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Cereals 
Ooinea Com 

Nigeria.—In his report for the period July-December 
1934, Mr. J. West, Botanical Section, Southern Provinces, 
states that through the courtesy of the Director of Agri¬ 
culture, Sierra Leone, a sample of a guinea corn variety 
which tolerates a heavy rainfall was obtained. The seed 
was sufficient to plant a one-twentieth acre plot. Sown 
about the middle of June, in the height of the rains, the 
crop was harvested five and a half months later in the dry 
season. The yield of threshed grain obtained was equiva¬ 
lent to some 1,270 lb. to the acre. This compares very 
favourably with previous yields of about 600 Ib., which 
other varieties have given at Ibadan. A certain amount of 
variation was shown in the crop, both as regards time to 
maturity and the colour of seed and glumes. It is hoped 
to fix a suitable strain by mass selection. 

Mr. J. K. Mayo, Agricultural Botanist, Northern Pro¬ 
vinces, reports that the Farafara strain (FB), which was 
found to have “ degenerated ” (become mixed), was dis¬ 
carded in 1933 and selected derivatives of it and a sister 
strain (FA) were tested in 1934. The old farm standard 
Farafara was also discarded as being no longer typical of 
the guinea corn grown in the district and fresh seed was 
obtained from various native farmers living within fifteen 
miles of the experimental farm. Along with the FB and 
FA derivatives a new Farafara selection (AF2) was tested. 
The trial was conducted on one-eighth acre plots with the 
local mixture planted on the alternate plots. The result 
was as follows : 


Average yield of grain per acre of 31 
Mixture :—768 lb. 

plots Local 

Yield of gram as per cent of local mixture* 


Thxeslung. 

c^nU 

Local Mixture . . * * 

100 

68 

AFj. 

138 

76 

AF.,. 

124 

76 

AFjj. 

120 

76 

AF* . 

107 

70 

AF,. 

iij 

72 

AF,. ..... 

97 

73 

AFas, AFaa and AFsi are FB derivatives. 

AF43 and AF43 are FA derivatives. 



There were five plots of each of the varieties. All the 
differences were significant except that between AF54 
and the standard. AF49 badly affected by grain 
smut and AF„ rather less so. It is doubtful whether 
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this means greater susceptibility, as sotm sinul spares got 
loose in the laboratory during the c'xamination af tin* 
strains and these two may have been mon* iu .iviiv mltw t< <1 
than the others. Atone time AF49 looked likely to yield 
best in this trial. 


Legumes 


Oowpeas 


Nigeria.—Dealing witliinvestigations earned out during 
the period July-Dccember 10.14, Mr. .f. K. M.iyo, Agri¬ 
cultural Botanist, Northern IToviiuts, lepoits that in 
1930 Nseuca Cowpea was introduced from Nvas.iLiml an<l 
has shown considerable promise in Nortlmn Nigeria. 
The seed as first introduced was n-ddish, hut it soon 
became mixed with purple and p.nle giey, piesumably 
through hybridisation with the local white vniietv Hy 
selection and isolation the red-si'ede<l variety has been 
recovered and a new grey-seeded vanity obtamed, All 
the purple-seeded types were disi'arded. 

In 1934 the new grey-seeded strain was tiMed .ig.unst 
the local white-seeded variety, 'rin‘ tri.il was uitei- 
planted in Gero {Pennisetuni typkouleum). 

The results were as follows: 


Av^ge yield of 9 plots local white variety . 
Average difierenco of 8 plots Kyasalactd variety 


UtiiNihtvf mA 

817 il* ♦life 
- 14 1 41 


This is a decrease of 22 p(>r cent. 

The picking of pods was finished at the end of Novein- 
ber, by which time the local variety had died,M» fhaf the 
^ ° (foliage and edible portions ol (h<- stem cut 

for fodder) was as follows: 


Local white , , , .ml 

Nyasaland .... 


This strain will be tried 
strain. 


again along with the red-seeded 


Root Crops 
Cassava 


Nigeria.—-Mr. J. West, Botanical .Section, .Southern 

resistant to the mosaic disease. Of the Nigerian 
cassavas, none have been found immune. Five of the 
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sweet varieties have shown resistance, but all the bitter 
varieties have proved to be susceptible. Two varieties 
introduced from Sierra Leone and one from the Gold Coast 
have proved resistant, while of six varieties obtained from 
Trinidad, one has so far proved susceptible. 

An attemjjt is being made to hybridise the main local 
types with resistant varieties, with the object of combining 
tuber quality and yield with mosaic resistance. The work 
is complicated partly because the percentage of artificially 
pollinated flowers which set seed is extremely low, and 
partly because a number of cassava types have not yet 
flowered at Ibadan, even though left in the ground for a 
period of two years. Furthermore, while some of the 
flowering types produce both male and female flowers, 
others produce female flowers only. The time of flowering 
varies very considerably, but preliminary experiments 
suggest that cassava pollen will store in desiccators for 
several months. 

Through the courtesy of the respective Directors of 
Agriculture, the following varieties have been introduced 
into Nigeria : 

Gold Coast: two varieties, one of which died out. 

Sierra Leone : Mayugbe and Two Cent, 

Trinidad: Parasol, Maman I’Enfant, Sellier, Turkey 
Claw, White Stick and Black Stick. 

Tams 

Nigeria.—Mr. West, in the same report, makes the 
following reference to the work on yams. 

As mentioned in previous reports, a collection of 
Nigerian yam varieties is being studied on Moor Plantation. 
The collection contains the following samples : 

Dioscorea alata : 36 samples. 

D. bulbifera : 2 samples. 

D. cayenensis : izg samples. 

D. dumeiorum : 9 samples. 

D. rotundata : 29 samples. 

Of these, 117 samples had been multiplied sufficiently for 
field tests to be carried out regarding the effect of staking 
and non-staking on yield. The results showed that, with 
three exceptions, the effect of non-staking was to reduce 
the yield by from one-third to one-half. After harvest, 
five tubers from each sample were selected for a storage 
test under native conditions. These experiments are 
being repeated in greater detail this year. 
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Fruits 

Citrus 

Nigeria.—^According to the I'eport of Mr. K. 11 . G, 
Smith, Botanical Section, Southern Provinces, for the 
period July-December 1934, the multiplication and trial 
of the new citrus varieties has been continu<'d. During 
the past six months material of the Temple and Satsuma 
oranges was successfully introduced from hloridu. Local 
reproduction of the new varieties is in progress at Moor 
Plantation, and the planting of local buddings nf other 
experiment stations has begun. 'The trees plant<‘d out at 
Moor Plantation and Agege during 1033 and i<)33 art- 
growing well, and losses have been negligible. 

The report by Mr. J. West of the same Section contain.s 
the following account of investigations carrit'd out on 
citrus diseases. 

In the past, the most common disease of citrus in 
Nigeria has been a foot rot or Gummosis, the cause t»f 
which has not yet been determined. The prevalence of 
this disease is probably due to the previous use of Lime 
stocks. Recently the Department has been conct‘rn<‘<l 
with the introduction of commercially important citrtis 
types from abroad and with the laying clown of stock trials 
at the out-stations. It is hoped that, in the Hmitheru 
Provinces, by budding on Sour Orange stocks, Gummosis 
may be eliminated. 

In 1934, Scab {Sporoirichum citri) broke out .s<-v'<“re 1 y 
on Sour Orange seedlings at Ibadan. 'Phis is the first 
record of the disease in Nigeria, but it is possible that, 
although present previously, it did not bec'omc- appnn-nt 
until the laying down of the extensive citrus nursery on 
Moor Plantation. So far, Scab has not become serious on 
trees planted out in the field. The disease was checkc-cl 
in the nursery by Bordeaux Mixture sprays and f)y tluJ 
cutting off and burning of infected material. The shacle 
methods adopted by Briton-Jones in Trinidad are now 
being tried out. (“The Control of Scab in the West 
Indies,” Trop. Agric., West Indies, 1933, 1 ®* 40-) 

At i^^ege, some sixteen miles from Lagos, the citrus 
stock trials occupy land formerly under Hevea rubber. 
The block was known to be very heavily infcst<‘d l)y 
Fames lignosus. When the block was cleared in 1931-32, 
the rubber trees were cut and burnt, and the land was 
very thoroughly stumped. During the past season, 
however, three cases of root disease of citrus occurrccl, 
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caused by F, lignosus. The root stocks involved were 
Grapefruit, Hybrid Lemon and Acid Lime. 

A branch canker of Grapefruit has appeared at Agege, 
with which a Diplodia sp. is associated. The disease does 
not, however, appear to be serious, and is confined to one 
variety of Grapefruit, 

Pathological observations are being maintained on all 
the new citrus plantings, since it is quite possible that 
diseases may prove to be the limiting factor in the develop¬ 
ment of a citrus industry in Nigeria. 

Spices 

Chillies 

Nigeria.—^The following account of investigations on 
chillies is contained in the report for the period July- 
December 1934, furnished by Mr. 0 . J, Voelcker, Botanical 
Section, Southern Provinces. 

Chillies are grown as a compound crop throughout 
Nigeria, where the fruits are used either for seasoning food 
or as a vegetable. The collection of chillies grown at 
Ibadan and mentioned in previous reports showed a great 
diversity of fruit form, and it was hoped that several of 
these might find a market outside the country. There is 
little doubt that production of chillies would increase 
rapidly, given a reasonable price ; and as the fruit requires 
no “ processing,” other than drying, before export, the 
crop would appear suitable for native production. 

Progeny from fourteen single-plant selections were 
grown in 1933 with the object of obtaining samples for 
testing the market. At the same time data were collected 
on yield, general habit and resistance to disease. These 
samples were representative of types usually grown for 
seasoning purposes. Those which are locally used as fresh 
vegetables were not included, as these on dr3dng lose their 
colour or become blotchy; there is also a considerable 
danger of mould. Out of the fourteen selections three were 
chosen for their high yield and general appearance, two for 
their reputed spiciness and one for the cherry shape of the 
fruit. Samples of these six were sent to the Imperial 
Institute. A valuable and comprehensive report received 
from the Institute giving commercial opinions I^s made it 
clear that none of the samples was of an attractive enough 
appearance to interest buyers. In all the samples the 
colour was too light and the skin too wrinkled to meet the 
demand for pickling or grinding ; one sample, however, 
was promising on account of its pungency and possible 
use in pharmacy. 
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It is probable that the colour and shrivollinR of the 
fruit are influenced by the rate at which tlwy an* dried an<l 
the length of time over which they are .stored, hut then- 
is little doubt that these factors alone could not anikc* all 
the difference in appearance between Nigerian and the 
highly-priced Japanese chillies. From the Imperial 
Institute report on these Nigerian .samples it appears that 
an exacting market is prepared to pay high prices for 
chillies of the best appearance, but that second-grade 
fruits can find no market at all, even at greatly ro<Iuce{l 
prices. 

Work during 1934 was confined to growing a small 
isolated plot of the variety whicli showed promise for 
pharmaceutical purposes. This variety is by no rnt'ans 
pure and all off-type plants were pulled up as soon as fruit 
form became apparent. Chillies cross-pollinatt* readily 
and the mass selection adopted here is thought to lx* the 
most practical method of attaining and, later, maintaining 
purity. 

In 1933, each of the different types of chillies originally 
collected by the officers of the Department in charge of 
Agricultural stations was planted. The collection was 
thus representative of types grown throughout the 
Northern and Southern Provinces and of the (’amcroons. 
Data on vegetative characters were collected for st)nu‘ 
ninety varieties, and pressed specimens, together with 
dried fruit from these, were obtained. The value of tlu* 
collection was enhanced by covering notes which were 
forwarded by the Agricultural Officers, giving local nanu's, 
uses and methods of cultivation. 

It is now generally recognised that there are only two 
species of chillies, Capsicum fndescens and C. anmmnt, but 
that within these species there is a great rang<! of varieties. 
In order to assist the classification of the.se varieties the 
collection was sent to Kew, and their willingness to under¬ 
take this identification is greatly appreciated. 

Oil Seeds 
Oiound-nuts 

Nigeria.—^Mr. J. K. Mayo, Agricultural Botanist, 
Northern Provinces, reports as follows with regard to 
investigations carried out during the period July-Decem- 
ber 1934. 

At Zaria .—The selected strain of erect ground-nuts, 
Castle Cary, which had yielded 24 per cent, higher than the 
Standard erect type in three years of trial, ha.s for the past 
two seasons yielded exactly the same amount of nuts ns 
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the Standard, though it has maintained its superiority in 
yield of tops. This applies only to the trials carried out 
on the main farm. The figures for the last four years are 
as follows: 


1931. Average yield of 13 plots Standard . 
Average difference of 4 plots Castle Cary 

1932. Average yield of 35 plots Standard . 
Average difference of 6 plots Castle Cary 

1933. Average yield of 12 plots Standard . 
Average difference of 12 plots Castle Cary 

1934. Average yield of 13 plots Standard . 
Average difference of 6 plots Castle Cary 


Kernels per acre. 
701 lb. 

*4* 188 4 ® 

281 lb 
4* 89 ± 19 

575 lb- 

- 4 ± 25 
579 lb. 

~ 6 ± 35 


In small-scale trials on another type of soil the results 
were as follows: 

Yield of Standard 
kernels, 
lb. per acre 

1930. Castle Cary gave 15 per cent, higher yield than Standard 603 

1931. Castle Cary gave 6 per cent lower yield than Standard 1,315 
1933 Castle Cary gave 10 per cent, higher yield than Standard 708 
1934. Two trials: 

S Castle Cary gave 10 per cent higher yield than Standard 791 

Castle Cary gave 16 per cent higher yield than Standard 806 

The Standard is the local upright variety in every case. 
This strain has been tried at several other stations in the 
Northern Provinces this year, but the results are not yet 
available, except in part from Kano. 

At Kano .—In two small trials at Kano in 1934 one on 
one-eighth acre plots and the other on one-fiftieth acre 
plots the selected upright variety (C.C.) was 12 and 13 per 
cent, better than the standard spreading variety. In the 
second trial the difference was significant. In a similar 
trial in 1933, C.C. was 18 per cent, better than Standard, 
but in a larger trial was found to 3deld 7 per cent, less than 
the selected spreading variety S.C. As the difference was 
small the trial is being repeated, since, other things being 
equal, an upright variety is preferred to a spreading variety. 
Until recent years it has been assumed that any upright 
variety would give a much inferior yield to the spreading 
variety at Kano. 

The two selected spreading strains (S.C. and P.R.) have 
been tested for the past five years at Kano and each has 
averaged 8 per cent, better than the Standard. In one 
3nield trial only out of ten (and this on very wet land) were 
these two strains beaten by Standard, P.R. being 30 per 
cent, down and S.C. 9 per cent. 


Oil Palm 

Nigeria.—^The report furnished by the Botanical 
Section, Southern Provinces, for the period July-Decem- 
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her 1934, contains the following account of work carrk'<l 
out by Mr, E. H. G. Smith on oil palm soled ion. 

Additional areas of the first goaoration of the ('ulalnir 
oil palm selections were established tluring the 103.^ rains. 
The object of this recent planting was fo inorciisc th<‘ 
proportions of mantled palms, and of all the thin-sholl 
forms. Since 1930, when planting was begun, the fctllow- 
ing acreages have been established : 


Year. 

Acreage, 


1930 • 


Beiuu Ax\<\ Umu.thiA 

1931 • 

; ir 

lluiian <iiul < hulbiui 

193a • 

Ikjnin 

1933 * 

2i 

Ibaddu ant! 

1934 ‘ 

. i2i 

Ibadan, lit nni, 

Total 

59 ^ 

and ITiuuaiua 


1 Includes a 20-acre plmtahon block aiaUtshed with ulf t 


It was stated in the report for the period J.umary- 
June 1934 (this Bulletin, 1934, 82 , 45.^ tlud tin* tov> 
areas at Benin and Umuahia began to fruit during 1033 
when the average age of the palms was four years. It is 
assumed that all seedlings arc one year old when jilantfd 
out in the field, and the age of those palm plots ts raleu- 
lated on that basis. In calculating yields j)er aore, *17 
palms are taken as being equivalent to one acre, spacing 
29 ft. triangular. Yields for 1934, the fifth yoar, are 
appended, and again the yields of all types are'groupi'd, 
while fruit weights have been ignored. 


- 

Number of buncbcj Weight of bniuht i ui U» HnJ 

tmtktnn th 

Benin 

Umuahia 

per acre. 

5G3 

465 

perbeamg ffrtr.inHt 

palm ‘ palm \ 

* 3‘3 i. 4 -i 4 ii-b i-b 

II-6 1,683 4i'.j .j-b 


The percentages of palms bearing in 1933 (fourth year) 
and m 1934 (fifth year), were as follows : 

SSi : : g'TT 

Mr. W. A. WatSion, A^cultural Chemist, n’ports that 

tne question of determining moisture and dirt content 
palm oil IS being studied. Palm oil of high free fatty aciil 
content—so called " Hard " and “ Sleepy " oil—appenre to 
lose moisture more or less continuously when heated in an 
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oven at 105° C. This continued loss of weight is also 
observed when dirt or sludge is present in the oil in any 
quantity, irrespective of whether the oil is hard or soft. 
Filtering the oil results in a constant weight being speedily 
reached in the subsequent heating of soft oils. The bulk 
of the moisture appears to be held by the sludge. With 
" hard ” oils, filtering hastened the arrival at a point where 
further heating gave only the slight continuous loss of 
weight characteristic of hard oils and probably due to 
volatile free fatty acids. 

When known amounts of water were added to filtered 
oils and well shaken, heating at 105° C. rapidly drove off 
the added water. A method involving the passing of dry 
carbon dioxide over heated oil and collecting the moisture 
in a calcium chloride tube gave only a partial moisture 
recovery. 


Fibres 

Cotton 

Nigeria,—^Mr, J. K. Mayo, Agricultural Botanist, 
Northern Provinces, has furnished the following report on 
work carried out during the period July-December 
1934 * 

With reference to the report for January-June 1934 
(this Bulletin, 1934, 82 , 459), the spinning test report of 
the two new Allen strains has been received from the 
Shirley Institute and confirms the brokers’ report as regards 
the inferiority of D-31 to ordinary Allen, but does not show 
that C-31 is very much better than Allen, though its 
“ staple ” was longer. However, these two strains together 
with E-31 (which was not sent to England for report) have 
certain agricultural merits. To begin with they are highly 
resistant to jassid, particularly C-31 and E-31, and two of 
them, D-31 and E-31, are highly resistant to leaf curl, as 
the following figures show : 


Bomo Yield Tnal 
16 plots of ordinary Allen 
5 plots of each variety 


Vanety, 

Per plot 

Average No of plants 
damaged by lea! curl 

Percent leaf curl. 

Allen . 

937 

133 


Kx . * . 

953 

95 


L , . . 

858 

167 


D-31 • 

927 

17 

■Hi 
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None of the sixteen plants of E-31 wcrowriouslydninnKOfl 
by the disease and this strain maybe ('onsidercd to lu> almost 
immune. Strain L is obviously more sus(<ptible than 
Allen, and so is S.G.27 (introduced from IJ^amla), hut tin* 
significance has yet to be worked out. As might h<* 
expected, these two strains produce lint of higher tputlity 
than the others. Strain L is poteutially a high-yielding 
strain which is reduced to the level of AlUm, or lowiT, by 
its susceptibility to leaf curl and jassicls. 

MINERAL RESOURCES 

CYPRUS 

The Imperial Institute has received from the A<fiiig 
Inspector of Mines and Labour th<‘ following report on 
mining activities in Cyprus during the last six months of i*m f. 

Continued low pnccs and a restrict<‘d demand in the 
European markets have adversely aitecterl tlu* s,ili‘» ot 
copper and sulphur. The Cyprus Mines ( orpor.it ion has 
completed the construction of the new metallurgh'al plant 
and is now in a position to ship high-grade concmitrates. 
The Corporation has also actively worked the gohl-htuiring 
lode at Skouriotissa with encouraging results, and tlie 
^bestos Company, in spite of keen competition, has 
increased its sales of low-grade fibre. The amount <d 
labour employed on both mines is well maintained. 

There has been an increase in the number of Prospecting 
Permits issued, but no outstanding discoveries are recorded. 

Wofh don3 by the Cyprus Mtnes Corporatton at the SHourtottssa 
Pyrites Mine 

iMi 6 mouth! t»Ht 6 iijontb! 

*034 *0J1 

Underground development, footage . 4x8 

Tonaage mined . . . 30,853 

Underground labour (average per day) , 583 5(1* 

Tonnage eOTorted . , . 43,81 x yo.sHo 

Labour, surface and underground (average 

per day). *,136 


7 S 4 
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W 0 fk carried out ai the Mavrovomi Pyrites Mine of the Cyprus Mines 


Corporation 

Inst 6 months 
*934* 

Last $ months 
1933 . 

Underground development, footage 

8.375 

3.530 

Tonnage mined. 

66,703 

IX,370 

Underground labour (average per day) 

460 

100 

Tonnage exported . , , . 

Labour, surface and underground (average 

14,381 

7.301 

per day) * . . . . 


339 


Worh done at the Lymni Mine of the Cyprus Sulphur and Copper Co* Ltd* 

Last 6 months Last 6 months 

1934 . *933* 


Underground development, footage 

nil 

nil 

Opencast, overburden removed, cubic yds. 

nil 

nil 

Tonnage mined ..... 

nil 

ml 

Copper precipitate produced, Ions . 

nil 

7 i 

Labour (average per day) 

2 

3 

Worh done at the T roodos Mines of the Cyprus Chrome Co. Ltd* (Mining Lease 
and Prospecting Permit areas) 

Last 6 months Last 6 months 

1934 . * 933 . 

Development, total footage . 

1.445 

1,063 

Tonnage mined. 

846 

nil 

Tonnage exported .... 

nil 

nil 

Labour (average per day) 

48 

52 


Work done hy the Cyprus Mines Corporation, SkowioHssa, in the production 
of DevxVs Mud” (auriferous andesite) 



Last 6 months 

Last 6 months 


*934* 

*933* 

Undergioimd development, footage 

12,293 

8,580 

Tonnage mined. 

4.342 

2,342 

Cold content of gold ore exported, 0/. 

10,488 

ml 

Silver content of gold ore exported, oz, * 
Gold content of gold-bearing metallic pre¬ 

70.143 

nil 

cipitate oxporLe<i, oz. . 

Silver content of the above metallic pre¬ 

2,604 

nil 

cipitate, oz. 

20,194 

ml 


Work done by the Cyprus and General Asbestos Co, Ltd,, Amiandos (formerly 
Cyprus Asbestos Co. Ltd.) 


Last 6 months Last 5 months 

1934 . *933* 


Rock mined, tons..... 

303.851 

238,002 

Rook treated, tons .... 

68,546 

52.958 

Finished asbestos produced, tons . 

4.338 

2,277 

Finished asbestos exported, tons . 

4>ooo 

3.388 

Average daily labour (quarries only) 

580 

625 

Average daily labour (all operations) 

1,036 

1,080 


Work done hy the Hellenic Co, of Chemical Products and Manures Lid* 


(Lease on Troodos) 

Last 6 months 

1934 . 

Last 6 months 
*933. 

Rock mined, tons. 

. nil 

nil 

Rock treated, tons 

nil 

nil 

Finished asbestos produced, tons . 

. nil 

nil 

Finished asbestos exported, tons . 

nil 

nil 

Average daily labour (quarries only) 

. nil 

20 

Average daily labour (all operations) 

. I 

46 
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Mtnerals expotied other than tkoie dtedt mth abovt wttt a, fothm . ■ 

I Hsl 6 I i*t 6 jtuinihi 

Gypsum, calcined, tons. . . . ‘S 

Gypsum, raw, tons . . * . joo 

Stone, building, cubic yds ... 31 ^ 

Stone, pumice, tons .... 

Terra umbra, tons .... ,x,o^8 i, 54 « 

Terra verte, tons. nil 7 

GOLD COAST 

The Imperial Institute has n'cenafi the ielhiwinjt 
statement from the Director reKfi''<l'J>H ''"ik earned 
out by the Geological Survey (luring th<‘ si\ iiioiiths ended 
December 31, 1934. 

During the greater part of the pcTiod under re\ itw only 
two geologists were in the field ; the Director and the 
other geologist were on leave until Septeinlier and at tended 
a course in Applied Geophysics at the linjxTial Cellegi' of 
Science, London, during October to Deccnihtn’ tot}. 

Field work included the examination of mmietous gold 
mines and prospects in the Axim, Tarkwa and Itekwai 
Districts ; the examination of the country west of tin* 
railway line between Insu and Dunkwfi and around 
Bompata ; a hydrographic survey of Lake Husunttwi and 
a detailed study, made at the request of Uihinni 1 initli d, 
of the surface and underground workings of th«* Ihbtam 
mine. 

Gold. —Interest in gold continues imabsited. Comi > 
sions and options have been taken up on a liberal seak* and 
intensive prospecting is being carried out in many disf ru t 
Two new mines came into production in i<m|' atid it is 
expected that at least two more will comnieiKc to produtn* 
gold in 1935. 

Diamonds were found in many .stream.s in the belt of 
country 8 miles north-east and 8 miles south-west of the 
Prahsu-Brofo Yedry motor-road near Amodroasi (Ohuasi 
Distnct). These occurrences are situated on the stnne 
^ similar geological position, i.<‘. close to tlie 
Bimmian-Tarkwaian contact, as thos<> around the Ofju- 
Pra confluence and near Ntranang and Afoso. 

AnMusite.—This mineral occurs in large (juantitic.s in 
the soil and overburden in an area close to the old village 
of Abodum 4 miles east of Bekwai, Ashanti, Some of 
the emth contains up to 50 per cent, or more of undalusite. 
Samples ^re submitted to the Imperial Iiibtitute for 
report that an andalmsite eoneentratt* t'.m 
i^dily be (ibtained by washing, crushing and screening 
the andalusite earth, but owing to the complex ininerai 
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nature of the andalusite crystals it does not appear likely 
that they can be sufficiently freed from alkalis and 
ferruginous matter to constitute a satisfactory raw material 
for the manufacture of mullite refractories. 

Mineral Production .—^The following table shows the 
mineral production for 1934 and the corresponding figures 
for the previous year : 

1933 1934- 

Gold (fine ounces).305,908 326,040 

Diamonds (caxats exported) . . . 1,142,2681 1,446,540® 

Manganese Ore (wet tons exported) . . 318,4921 365,178 

1 Apnl ig^Z’^Maroh 1934 * Eshmated. 

The Gold Coast in 1934 was the second largest producer 
of diamonds in the world. 

Two new geological maps of the southern section of the 
Gold Coast, one showing the geology only and the other 
the positions of the gold mines and prospects as well as 
the geology, have recently been published. The scale of 
the maps is i : 500,000. 

Memoir No. 4 on Gold in the Gold Coast is now in the 
press. 

NiaERIA 

The Imperial Institute has received the following 
statement from the Director regarding the work carried 
out by the Geological Survey during the six months ended 
December 31, 1934. 

Gold .—^The effect of the continued high price of gold is 
reflected in the output, which is increasing slowly and 
steadily and for the year 1934 has reached 37,024 oz. ; a 
record for Nigeria. Most of the gold is being won from 
alluvial deposits, but some attention is being focused on 
reefs with promising results. 

Columbite .—Since the early days of tin-mining it has 
been known that columbite existed in Nigeria in some 
quantity, but until recently there has been little or no 
demand for it. Lately, however, a considerable amount 
of interest has been displayed in this mineral and contracts 
have been made for the supply of amounts which a short 
time ago would have been considered big parcels of this ore. 

Diamonds .—^The occurrence of diamonds mentioned in 
the last half-yearly report (this Bulletin, 1934, 82 , 470) 
has occasioned a good deal of interest, and prospecting 
parties are now investigating certain areas to ascertain if 
the stones occur in economic quantities. 

Water .—Geological investigations for water supply and 
shaft sinking have been continued in the Northern Pro¬ 
vinces, with the result that for the half year under review, 
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eighty-five wells have been brought into pnxhu'tion. Thi'^ 
brings the total number of producing wells coniplfted 
during 1934 to 189 for a footage of 22,119 ft. 

In the south-west of Sokoto Province, the programme 
has for the present been completed and work has been 
transferred to the north-west of the l£mir;it(‘. I ins area, 
which is sparsely populated, suffers in the dry season from 
a severe shortage, which has naturally ret,ir(led its devidop- 
ment. It lies along the International Boundary aufl sinith- 
wards joins up with Argungu Division and iu< hides an 
area of roughly 2,000 square miles. The numbi’r of shafts 
completed in this Emirate during the year is forty-five. 

Work has been continued successfully in the Emirates 
of Katsina and Daura, which are now grouped together 
under the new Katsina Province. At the request of various 
district heads, the original programme has been extended 
and continued in the north-east of the Katsina Emirate, 
and when this is completed work will be trausfeired to 
other parts of the Emirate which are also badly in need of 
water. In this area, as part of a scheme t>f affori'station 
being carried out by the Forestry I)(‘partm<‘rit, plant 
nurseries have been established for which this Department 
has provided the necessary water supply. 

In Kano Province, work is in progres.s in the Emirates 
of Gumel and Kano. In the latter Emirate particular 
attention is being paid to the more arid northern tlistricts. 
Geological investigations led to the prediction that pr(‘s- 
sure water would be found to underlie this area, and this 
has been borne out by subsequent sinkings. 'Phe popu¬ 
larity and practical value of this work an' evidenced in 
Gumel by the large influx of settlers and cattU* that has 
taken place since it was commenced. 

In Bornu Province, the line of wells along the Balle- 
Magumeri road and in the country adjacent to it has been 
completed and is being carried southwards towards 
Maiduguri. Deep wells and pressure water are the features 
of this area. Many shafts have been constructed over 
200 ft. in depth and some of over 300 ft. Several pn'.ssure 
rises of 60 ft. have been recorded and lately one of 113 ft. 
has been obtained. 

A start has been made in the development of shallow 
water supplies by means of drive tube wells. This forms 
a rapid and comparatively cheap method of obtaining 
supplies of good water where the conditions are found to 
be suitable. Installations have already been compk'tcd at 
Kazaure and Gusau and have proved very popular, anti 
further installations are being considered for other towns 
and villages. 
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UaANDA 

The Imperial Institute has received the following 
statement from the Director regarding the work carried 
out by the Geological Survey during the six months ended 
December 31, 1934. 

•Owing to leave arrangements the work of the Survey, 
during this period, has been somewhat restricted. Very 
considerable public interest has been taken in prospecting, 
and numerous samples have been received in the laboratory 
for testing, identification or assay ; while the number of 
enquiries in person and by letter has been steadily in¬ 
creasing. With a staff augmented by the appointment of 
two field geologists it is hoped that in 1935 further mineral 
development will follow in the wake of geological explor¬ 
ation. 

Gold .—During the year 1934 a very decided increase in 
the quantity of gold exported occurred, the value being 
somewhat over ,£40,000. The figures for previous years 
were: 1931, £401 ; 1932, £3,274; I 933 > £7>S6o. Most 
of this is from alluvial deposits and it is clear that one of 
the next steps in proper development is the location of the 
reefs yielding the gold, though there still remain many 
areas (including most of the Kingdom of Buganda) which 
have not yet been closely prospected for alluvial deposits. 
When it is stated that the Muti stream, in a steep-sided 
ravine hardly more than i ,400 ft. long,^ jrielded 4,000 oz. 
of gold, and that many such valleys in bush-covered 
country still await prospection, it will be realised that 
much work remains to be done. 

Towards the end of the year an area in Igara, western 
Ankole, which had been closed owing to the discovery by an 
officer of the Geological Survey Department of promising 
amounts of alluvial gold,* was given out under an exclusive 
prospecting licence. 

In the Eastern Province the westerly continuation 
from Kenya of the Kakamega goldfield into Uganda occurs, 
and development so far has proceeded but slowly. Dr. 
Davies has been able to continue his investigations in this 
area and the mode of occurrence of the gold there has now 
been determined. A little farther west in Busoga traces 
of gold were found by the Survey and a rapid geological 
reconnaissance confirmed the presence of Karagwe-Anko- 
lean shales and quartzites which towards the north are 
intruded by granites. Although the rocks are generally 
thickly covered with red soil, and lateritic ironstone and 

1 Ann. Sept. Geol. Surv., Uganda, 1933, p. 34. 

> lliis Bullshn, 1934, 8S, 131. 
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vegetation is dense, it is an area which deserves proper 
prospecting. , 

Cassiierite .—Development still continues at Mwiras- 
ando mine and the output of tin ore has been maintained 
at about 30 tons a month. Numerous other occurrences 
of cassiterite in Ankole and Kigezi are being investigated, 
but no new startling discovery was made during this 
period. 

Copper .—^At Kilembe copper mine, near the Ruwen- 
zori range, the operating company has, by means of geo¬ 
physical surveys combined with active prospecting along 
the line of mineralisation, proved further tonnages of ore. 

Tantalite .—Further interest has been shown in tanta- 
lite, and now several deposits are known in south-western 
Uganda, where this mineral occurs sometimes with cas¬ 
siterite and sometimes alone, and if a market can be found 
for the ore some of these occurrences may be further 
opened up. 
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1933 - Pp- I 5 i i 3 i X SJ' (Lagos: C.M.S. Bookshop, 1934.) I^nco 

IS. 6<?. 


Annual Report of the Department of Veterinary Science and 
Animal Husbandry, Tanganyika, 1933. Pp xii, 13 x B. (Dar es 
Salaam : Government Printer, 1934.) Price 4$. 

Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, for the yotit <*n(hng Jun<* 30, 1934. 
Pp* 52, 9x6. (Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 1934.) Price 5 cents. 

Organisation et Exploitation des Eievages au Congo Ikdge. I. 
B^tes Bovines. By E. Leplae. Pp. 499, <)J x bj. (Bruxtdles; 
Direction G 6 n 4 rale de TAgriculture du Ministiiro dc'S C'olonies, 1933.) 
Price 35 francs. 

Beef Cattle Feeding Experiments. By 11 . IIack(‘dorn and R. 
McCall. Bull, No, 302, Washington Agric, Bxper, Sta, Pp. 16, 9x6. 
(Pullman ; State College, 1934.) 

Parasites of Cattle. By F. H. S. Koberth. Queensland Agric, 
Joum. (1934. 48 , 674-689). 

A Study of tho Ticks in Konya Colony. The Influtnu^o Natural 
Conditions and other Factors on their Distribution and Iht* Iru ifhmce of 
Tick-borne Diseases. Part HI. Investigation into tlu‘ Tu k Problem 
in the Masai Reserve. By E, A. Lewis. Hull, No, 7 of 1934, 

Agric,f Kenya, Pp. 67, Qj X 6. (Nairobi; Govcrnrmuit’ Printer, 

Ticks, Tick-borne Diseases and their Eradication in South Africa. 
By G. A. H. Bedford and H. Graf. Farming in 5 . Africa (1034, 9 , 

431-434)- 


The Handling of Meat in Small Refrigerators. Xly R. H I fames 
and E, C. Smith. Food Xnvesitgation Leaflet No, 4, Dept, Sci, and Tndust, 
Res, Pp. 5, 9i X 6. (London : Department of Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research, 1934.) 

Annual Report, National Institute for Hcscaxch in Dairying, 1933. 
Pp* S5, X 7. (University of Reading, 1934,) 

^ Economic Study of Dairy Fanning in Konya. By V, Liversage. 
Bull, No, 6 of 1934, Agric,, Kenya, Pp. 30, oj x OL (Nairobi; 
Government Printer, 1934.) 

Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, for the year ended Juno 30, 1934. 1^. 24, 
^ X 6. (Washington, D.C,; Superintendent of Documents, Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1934.) Pnee 5 cents. 

The Vitamin A Requirements of Dairy Cows. By G. S. Traps, 
^peland and R. Treichler, Bull, No, 495, Texas Agric, Exper, 
9x6. (Bravos County: Agricultural College, 1934.) 
Chemical Control in the Manufacture of Condensed Milk. By W. L. 
Da^es. Food (i 934 ^ 8, 290-292 ; 335-338). 

Studies on the Phosphorus Requirements of Sheep* II. The 
Effect of Supplying Phosphatic Supplements to Growing Lambs De- 
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pastured on Phosphorus-Deficient Country. By H, R. Marston, E. W. 
Lines, T. J. Marshall and J. S. Hosking. Counc. Bull. No. 85, ScL and 
Indust. Res., Australia. Pp. 22, 9J x 6. (Melbourne: Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, 1934.) 

The Parasites of Sheep. By F. H. S. Roberts. Queensland Agric. 
Journ, (1934, 42 , 337 ~ 359 )- 

Sheep Dips. By J. Stewart Remington. Manufacturing Chem. 
{i934» 5 , 364-369). Gives formulae for various dips. 

The Lamb for Export. Experiments at the Avondale Experiment 
Farm. By G. L. Sutton, J. Thomas and N. Davenport. Joum. Dept. 
Agric., W. Australia (i 934 » IL 355 “" 37 i)* 

Pig Feeding. By L. A. Downey. Queensland Agric. Journ. (1934, 
41 , 504-512; 619-633). 

The Calcium, Phosphorus and Vitamin D Requirements of Swine. 
By G. Dunlop. Joum. Agric. Sci. (1935, 22-49). 

Bacon Curing. The Dry-Salt and Tank Curing of Wiltshire Sides. 
By E. H. Callow. Leaflet No. 5, Food Investigation, Dept. Sci. Indust. 
Res. Pp. 8, 9j X 6. (London: Department of Scientific and In 
dustrial Research, 1934.) 

Rabbit Production. By F. G. Ashbrook and C. E. Kellogg. 
Farmers* Bull. No. 1730, TJ.S. Dept. Agric. Pp. 38, 9x6. (Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
1934.) Price 5 cents. Includes the preparation of meat and skins for 
the market, and the home-tanning of skins. 

II Peccari e le sue Imitazioni. By B. Avenati-Bassi. Boll. Staz. 
Spar. Pelli Mat. Cone. (1934, 12 ,395-397). Deals with peccary, capybara 
and similar skins, used for glove lealdier. 

Eggs and Poultry. Report of Reorganisation Commission for 
England and Wales. Bull. No. 42, Econ. Series, Min. Agric. and Fisheries. 
Pp. 211, 9i X 6. (London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1935.) Price is. 

The Manufacture of Egg Products. By V. Liversage. Bull. No. 4 
of 1934, Dept. Agric., Kenya, Pp. 9, 9J x 6. (Nairobi: Government 
Printer, 1934.) 

Utilization of Poultry Feathers. By H. Hodges. Journ. Min. 
Agric. (1934. 41 , 750-754)- 

Ducks on the Farm. By H. G. Wheeldon. Rhodesia Agric. 
Joum. (1934, 31 , 735 - 74 ^)- 

Beekeeping for Beginners. By J. W. Thomlinson. Journ. Dept, 
Agric., Victoria (1934, 32 , 71-75 ; 283-286; 398-402). 

Annual Report on the Fisheries of New South Wales for the year 
1933. Pp. 12, i3i X 8i. (Sydney: Government Printer, i934-) 
Report of the Commissioner of Fisheries, United States Depariment 
of Commerce, for 1933, "with Appendices. Pp. 483, 9x6. (Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
I934-) 

Sardine Canning in California. By R. S. Croker. Food Manufach 
Hire (1934* 9 , 421-424 ; 1935, 10 , 7-10). 


Forestry 

General 

Report on Work of the Division of Forest Products, Council for 
Scientfec and Industrial Research, Australia, for the year 1933 - 34 - 
Pp. 27, I si X 8i. (Melbourne: Division of Forest Products, 1934.) 
Mimeographed copy. 

Programme of Work of the Division of Forest Products, Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, Australia, for 1934-35. Pp. 31* 
10 X 8. Mimeographed copy. 
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Forestry in New South Wales. A Report on the Indigenous Forests, 
Plantations and Forest Industries of New South Wales, with Recom¬ 
mendations for Future Administration and Practice. By S. L. Kessell. 
Pp- 70- i3i X (Sydney: Government Printer, 1934.) Price 4s. 6 d. 

Report of the Forestry Commission, New South Wales, for the year 
ended December 3r, 1933. Pp. ii, i3-|-X 8J. (Sydney: Government 
Printer, 1934) Price is. id. 

Report on the Operations of tlio Forests Department, Western 
Australia, for the year ended June 30,1934. Pp- 29, 13 X SJ. (Perth; 
Government Printer, 1934.) 

Les Fdrets de la Guadeloupe. By R. Grdbcrt. Bull df I'Agen 
Boon, des Col. (1934, 87 , 639-702 ; 765-875 ; 9.^1-1015). 

Forest Research m India, 1933 - 34 - Part I- The Forest Research 
Institute. Pp. 92, gi x 6^. (Delhi: Manager of Publications. 1934.) 
Prices Rs. 1-12 or 3s. 

Quinquennial Review of Forest Administration m the I’rovmce of 
Assam, for the period 1929-30 to 1933-34. with the 1 ‘rogrcss Reimri of 
Forest Administration for 1933-34- Pp- 69, 13^ x SJ. (Shillong: 
Government Press, 1934.) Price Rs. 4-8 or 6s. gd. 

Annual Report on Working Plans, Silviculture and Entomology in 
Burma for the year 1933 - 34 - Pp- 57. 9l X 7^. (Rangoon : Superin- 
tendent. Government Printing, 1934.) Price Rs. 2 or 3s. 

Report on Forest Administration in the Utilization Circle Burma 
for the year ended March 31, 1934. IT- 81, of x 6*. (Rangoon: 
Government Printing and Stationery, 1934.) Price Rs. 3 or 4.9. bd 
Annual Report of the Forest Department, Kenya, 1933, Pp. 36 
9i X 6. (Nairobi: Gkivemment Printer, 1934.) Price is. • 

Forest Research in Malaya. By J. G. Watson, limpirt Bofestfv 
Joum. (1934, 18 ,223-231). 

Report on the Forest Administration of Nigeria for the v<*ar 1022 
i 3 i X 8i. (Lagos : C.M.S. Bookshop, 1934.) m. 

Treatment and C^e of Tree Wounds. By J. h\ CoUina. Farrnm^ 
BuU. No. 1726, U.S Dept. Agric. Pp. 38, <> x (>. (Washington, 
D.c.. ^permtendent of Documents, Government I’dnting Ofliee. 
I 934 -) Pnce3cents. ^ ' 

A Key to the Eucalypts. By ''W, F. Blakclv. 220 ol ir b 
(Hornsby, N.S. Wales : "4 F. Blakely. 1935 ) W lof.® Xufomlcd 
M a companion to J. H. Maiden's Critical Remion of the Genus EuealvP- 
^ of 500 species and 138 varioties. 

XT Pines “ the Union of South Africa, 

w ti»eir Original Habitat. By C. c! 

Ifobertson. Emptre Forestry Joum. (1933, 11, 58-72 • 250-260- 
18 . 71-90: 241-253 ; 1934. 13 , 69-76 ; 248-258). " ' ^ ® ’ 

Timben 

T the Committee of the Department of Scientific and 

Industeial Research, on the Mechanical 'Testing of Timber Pd at 
^ e (l^^'ion : H.M. Stationery Office, 1934.) Price is ^ ^ ' 
Some ^rms used in the Mechanical Testing of Timber Trade 

&em^?^i9340 Soientifle and Industrial 

®yA.T. J.Bianchi. Teetona 
S^n^VjSl^Lb^ aammaxy fo English. Deals with 

H H^sSn^n? Timbers: A PreUminary Study. By 
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The Chenxistry of Australian Timbers. Part IV. A Study of the 
Lignin Determination, II. By W. E. Cohen. Pamphlet No, 51, Counc, 
Sa. Indust Res,, Australia, Pp, 20, gj x 6. (Melbourne: Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research, 1934.) 

The Control and Prevention of Borer Attack in Buildings, etc. 
By A. R. Entrican. Leaflet No. 23, New Zealand State Forest Service, 
Pp- 15, 9x6. (Wellington : Government Printer, 1934.) 

Wood Borers in Australia. Part III. Pin-hole Borers. Trade 
Circ, No, 25, Counc. Sci. Indust Res,, Australia, Pp. ii, gj X 6. 
(Melbourne : Government Printer, 1934.) 

Queensland Pine Beetle. By A. R. Brimblecombe. Queensland 
Agric, Journ, (i934i 42 , 546-560). Account of this borer of seasoned 
pine and its control. 

Testing of Indian Timbers for Veneer and Pl3rwood. Interim Re¬ 
port on Work under Project VIII, Forest Research Institute, Dehra 
Dun. By W. Nagle. Indian Forest Rec,, Econ, Series (1934, 20 , 
Part XIV, 1-56). 

Sur rOrigine des Eb^nes Commerciaux de TAntiquitd du XVII- 
XVIII Sidcle et de Tfipoque Contemporaine. By A. Chevalier. Rev, 
Bot Appl, et d*Agric, Trop, (i934» 14 , No. 159, 948-965). Discusses 
the botanical origin of ebonies in use from ancient times to the 
present. 

Notes on Malayan Timbers. Chengal [Balanocarpus Heimii King) 
and Resak (Shorea spp.). By H. E. Desch. Malayan Forester (1934, 
8, 191-202). 

The Properties of Mninga, Pterocarpus angolensis, from Tanganyika 
Territory. Project 22, Investigation 19, For, Prod. Res, Lab., Dept 
Sci, and Indust Res. Pp. i4» 9i X 7^. (Princes Risborough, Bucks : 
Forest Products Research Laboratory, 1934.) 

The Properties and Uses of Matai (Podocarpus spicatus). By A. R. 
Entrican. Leaflet No. 21, New Zealand State Forest Service. Pp. 9, 
9X6. (Wellington : Government Printer, 1934.) 

The lYoperties and Uses of Miro [Podocarpus ferrugineus). By 
A. R. Entrican. Leaflet No. 20, New Zealand State Forest Service, 
Pp. 7, 9 X 6. (Wellington : Government Printer, 1934.) 

The Properties and Uses of Totara [Podocarpus Totara and P, 
Hallii), By A. R. Entrican, Leaflet No. 22, New Zealand State Forest 
Service, Pp, 9, 9 X 6. (Wellington : Government Printer, 1934*) 

Gums and Resins 

Further Notes on the use of Schleichera trijuga (Kusum) in Lac 
Cultivation. By D. Norris. Bull, No, 20, Ind. Lac Res, Inst Pp. 4, 
9 i ^ ih (Namkum, Ranchi, Bihar and Orissa: Indian Lac Research 
Institute, 1934.) Price As. 8. 

A Check List of the Chalcidoidea bred at Namkum from the Lac 
Insect [Laccifer lacca), "with some Notes as regards their Function, 
Economic Importance and Control, By D. M. Glover. Bull, No, 21, 
Indian Lac Res, Inst, Pp. 14, gj x 7i. (Namkum, Ranchi, Bihar 
and Orissa: Indian Lac Research Institute, 1934.) Pidee Re. 1. 

Sex-ratio Variability and the Problems of Reproduction among 
Lac Insects. By S. Mahdihassan. Pp. 10, loi x 7. Reprint from the 
Proceedings of the Koninklijhe Akademie van Weienschappen te Amster^ 
dam, 1933, xxxvi, No. 3. 

Specificity of Parasticism by Eublemma amaUlis. By S. Mahdi- 
hassan. Pp. 2, gf x 7^. Reprint from Current Science, 1934,No. 6. 

Reseignments sur TArbre a Laque du Tonkin. By R. du Pasquier, 
Bull, Econ., Indochine (1934, 494-501) • Deals with the cultivation 

of the tree Rhus succedanea Linn., which 3delds a lacquer. 
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Manufacture of Tanniu Extract from Avaram Bark {Cassia auricit- 
lata Linn.). By Keskaviah Aswath Narain Eao and Shaha L. Janniah. 
Joum. Ini. Inst. Set. (1934. Pt. VIII, 95-104). 

Estimation of Tannin in Plant materials. Part I. Cassia auncu- 
lata. By N. Srinivasan. Joum. Ind. Inst. Set. (i 934 > 17 A, Part XV, 
165—173). 

L’Entandrophragma palustris Staner. By L. Tilion. Bull. Agric., 
Congo Beige (1934, 25 , 21-23). A study of the bark for its tannin and 
alkaloid content. 


NOTICES OF RECENT LITERATURE 

Books for review should be addressed to “ The Editor," 
Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, 
London, S.W.7. 

The Pocket Guide to the West Indies. By Sir 
Algernon Aspinall, C.M.G., C.B.E. Pp. xl -f- S27) x 4. 
New and Revised Edition, 1935. (London : Siftou, Praod 
& Co., Ltd., I93S-) Price los. 

The publication of the eighth edition of this well-known 
guide book bears witness to the increasing a])prcoi.'itioii of 
the West Indies as a tourist resort and of the succi'.ss of tlu' 
efforts of the author to provide a thoroughly nTiabh' account 
of this attractive and interesting ri'gion of th<‘ world. 
Although primarily written for the tourist the book is no 
less indispensable to the resident in the W<‘st ladies or to 
all those in other countries who have need of knowledg<‘ of 
the West Indian islands and the adjacent mainland. 

The scope of the book has steadily grown, and whilst 
the British colonies from Bermuda to British Honduras and 
British Guiana are dealt with in most detail, adequate 
accounts are given of the island possessions of France, 
Holland and the United States, and also of Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Haiti and San Domingo, Surinam, Venezuela and 
the Panama Canal. 

The information given about each island or territory 
usually includes an account of its general physical and 
climatic features, history, constitution, industries, com¬ 
munications, hotels, sports and sights. _ The last section 
covers not a mere list of places worth seeing by the visitor, 
but an attractive, and often very full, account of the chief 
places of interest, whether due to present scenic, industrial 
or other reasons, or to their importance in bygone days. 
Very valuable features of the book are some eighteen maps, 
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eleven plans of the chief towns, etc,, and twenty-three full- 
page illustrations either of present scenes or of the more 
stirring past, such as the Glorious Battle of the Saints, and 
Nelson’s quarters at Port Royal, Jamaica, Modern pro¬ 
gress is indicated by the addition in Appendix II of par¬ 
ticulars of the Air Transport Services operating in the 
West Indies, 

Eastern Africa To-day and To-morrow. Compiled 
and Edited by F. S. Joelson, Pp. xvii -f 376, 10 x 61 
(London : " East Africa,” 1934.) Price 7s, 6 d. 

Mr. Joelson, the founder and editor of £asi Africa, has 
produced this volume to mark the completion of the first 
ten years’ existence of his weekly journal. In a Foreword 
he explains that its compilation is the result of an endeavour 
to " enlist the co-operation of those best qualified to discuss 
the various topics which demanded inclusion,” with the 
result that it is a work setting'' a new standard in Eastern 
African literature,” if not in African literature generally. 
The contents consist of a series of articles on the East 
African countries by forty-five different authors, many of 
whom occupy high positions in Government service or 
elsewhere. The territory covered ranges from the Sudan 
and Somaliland in the north to Southern Rhodesia and 
Portuguese East Africa in the south, and a perusal of the 
volume, which is illustrated with maps and photographs, 
will furnish the reader with much valuable and interesting 
information regarding this vast region and its problems. 

Governor Arthur’s Convict System Van Die¬ 
men’s Land, 1824-36. A Study in Colonbation. By 
William Douglass Forsyth, B.A. Royal Empire Society 
Imperial Studies, No. 10. Pp. xv-j-213, 8| x sJ- 
(London; New York ; Toronto : Longmans, Green & 
Co. Ltd., 1933.) Price 7s, 6 d. 

This treatise, like others issued in the same series, 
is of an academic rather than a practical nature, but it 
deals with a subject of somewhat special interest since, 
as the author mentions in his Introduction, ” The develop¬ 
ment of New South Wales and Tasmania depended on the 
assigned service of convicts who had lost their liberty by 
due sentence of law, and therefore in a sense it is true to 
say that they were colonised by slavery.” 

The outstanding features of the situation, with due 
recognition of the agreeable as well as the unpleasant 
aspects of the prevailing conditions, are clearly described 
in the book, which is well arranged and readable, and can 
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be recommended both to students of Empire history and 
to readers interested in the development of British criminal 
law. Mr. Forsyth has documented his treatise with 
copious references to literature (including Government 
papers of various kinds) in addition to a special chapter 
on the bibliography of the subject. 

Economics with Applications to Agriculture. By 
Edwin F. Dummeier, Ph.D,, and Richard B. Heflebower, 
Ph.D. Pp. X + 742, 9x6. (London: McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 1934.) Price 22s. 6 d. 

The authors of this volume, who are respectively Pro¬ 
fessor and Associate Professor of Economics at the State 
College of Washington, have written it primarily as a text¬ 
book for students, but they express the hope that it may 
have a favourable reception from other persons “ who are 
interested in the problem of agricultural well-being." 
Whilst the subject is treated largely from an American 
standpoint, many of the sections are of general application, 
and the wide scope of the work may be indicated by the 
following titles of some of its thirty chapters : Economic 
Problems of Agriculture ; The European Background of 
Economic Life ; Some Principles of Trade and Production • 
Farm Organisation ; Monopoly and Agriculture ; Capital 
and Interest; Land Returns and Land Values ; Price- 
level Movements and Agriculture ; International Trade 
and Agriculture ; Taxation and the Farmer ; Marketing 
and Co-operation; Business Cycles and Depressions * 
Rural and Urban Prosperity. ’ 

_ The book forms a clearly written, detailed, and most 
informative and suggestive treatise, which should find 
many appreciative readers among those interested (whether 
academically or practically) in modern economic problems 
and their special relation to agriculture. 


Gardening in East Africa : A Practical Handbook. 
By Members of the Kenya Horticultural Society and of the 
Kenya and Uganda Civil Services. Edited bv A T Tpx- 
Blak^M.p., F.j^C.P. Pp. xv-f-330, X 5^. (London, 
New York and Toronto : Longmans, Green & Co., 1034 ) 
Price i2s. 6fi?. ' 


This book deals with gardening in British East Africa 
i.e. Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika Territory. Owing to 
the great range in altitude and consequent diversity in 
cliinatic conditions met with in this region, a wond^ful 
yanety of plants can be grown with success, Kenya with 
Its laige number of white settlers with permanent home- 
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steads, has naturally led the way as indicated by the 
existence for some twelve years of an Horticultural 
Society. A happy co-operative effort by twelve members 
of this Society and six scientific officials—Meteorologist, 
Chemist, Botanist, Mycologist, Entomologist and Forester, 
under tlxe able leadership of Dr. Jex-Blake, has had a 
valuable result. Each chapter is written by someone 
possessed of scientific knowledge, or,the wisdom gained 
by practical experience, of his or her subject. 

The more general sections include climatology, the soil 
and plant growth, manuring and tilling, elementary horti¬ 
culture, plant propagation, insect pests and diseases of the 
garden. The other chapters are devoted mostly to such 
groups of plants as annuals, perennials, roses, climbers, 
flowering trees and shrubs, bulbs, indigenous plants, lawns, 
vegetables, fruits, with also accounts of gardening at the 
coast, and in Uganda. 

The treatment in each of the chapters on the above- 
mentioned groups is to give a list of plants of proved merit 
with short practical notes on their nature, cultural treat¬ 
ment, and frequently of the conditions to which they are 
suited. 

Six coloured plates add to the attractiveness of a book 
which will undoubtedly be of great practical value to all 
garden lovers in East Africa, and also of much interest to 
those with similar interests in other tropical countries. 


The Genetics of Garden Plants. By M. B. Crane 
and W. J. C. Lawrence. Pp. xvi + 236,9x6. (London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1934.) Price los. 6J. 

The authors of this valuable book, in carrying out their 
investigations at the John Innes Horticultural Institution, 
have had exceptional experience in the scientific and 
practical aspects of plant genetics and are qualified in an 
eminent degree to prepare a work which is designed to 
afford an introduction to the essential principles of modern 
cytology and genetics and to give an account of the results 
of recent researches in these fields in their bearing upon 
orchard and garden plants. It cannot be stated that the 
authors’ presentation of their subject is so simple as to 
render it easy to comprehend the phenomena described, 
but the close attention which is called for in reading the 
text results from the complexity of the subject and the 
technical vocabulary necessary in discussing it. 

The chapters of direct practical interest deal with the 
history and genetics of selected flowering and ornamental 
plants, vegetable and salad plants, and fruits, and with 
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bud-sports, variations and fluctuations. These follow an 
account of the genetical and cytological principles which 
underlie the phenomena described, and it is in this part of 
the book that we have authoritative statements of the 
present views of the gene and the interaction of genes, the 
cytology of diploid plants and the cytology and genetics 
of polyploids. The phenomenon of polyploidy calls for 
special consideration in view of the part it plays in account¬ 
ing for the departures from simple Mendelian inheritance 
which are so often encountered in plant-breeding practice. 
The book includes also chapters on Incompatibility (com¬ 
monly known as “ self- " and “ cross-sterility ") and 
Sterility (generational and morphological) which are of 
such great importance in commercial horticulture. 

The authors have wisely compiled a glossary of technical 
terms and a valuable bibliography. 

Scientific Horticulture (Formerly the H.E.A. 
Year Book). The Journal of the Horticultural Education 
Association. Volume III. 1935. Hon. Editor: R. T. 
Pearl, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., D.I.C. Pp. xliv -1- 228, 9I X 6. 
(Wye, Kent; The Editor, Scientific Horticulture, S.E. 
Agricultural College, 1935.) Price 3s. 6d. 

The Editor claims that the change of title is justified 
because scientific method is becoming a principle of 
successful management and because scientific horticulture 
is the raison d’itre of the Horticultural Education Associa¬ 
tion. The contents indicate that the claim is well founded. 
In his Presidential Address on Science and Fruit Growing, 
Dr. T. Wallace of Long Ashton reviews the progress made 
during the last forty years, and Messrs. R. T. Pearl and R. 
Hart summarise the important contributions made by the 
East Mailing Research Station. 

The part played by a University in linking up science 
with practice is illustrated b3r the inclusion of fiftt;en 
papers read at the second revision course for County and 
other horticultural officers held at the University of 
Reading in 1934. The course, devoted to vegetable and 
bulb production, was opened by Mr. II. V. Taylor with an 
account of the Vegetable Industry of To-day, and followed 
by valuable papers on the cultivation of vegetables, in the 
open and under glass, manuring, diseases and pests, 
cannmg, etc. Bulb production, diseases and the com¬ 
mercial aspects of the home industry were also fully dealt 
with. 

Of special interest in this series of papers is that by 
Mr. F. A. Secrett on his overhead method of irrigating 
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vegetable crops with water which has been aerated and 
to which controlled small quantities of fertilisers have been 
added. 

Other papers of value deal with commercial horti¬ 
culture in Northern Ireland, research at Rothamsted of 
value to horticulture, and the utilisation of waste products 
as humus. 

Larger type and more illustrations are noteworthy 
improvements in this very useful annual publication. 

Proceedings of the Association of Economic 
Biologists, Coimbatore. Volume I (1930-33). Pp. 
102, 9f X 6J. (Coimbatore, Madras: The Association, 
1934.) Price I Rupee. 

The Association of Economic Biologists, Coimbatore, 
held its inaugural meeting in June 1930, under the 
Presidency of Dr. T. V. Ramakrishna Ayyar. Its purpose 
is “to promote the cause of Applied Biology in all its 
aspects,’’ and the wide range of subjects dealt with in the 
papers and lectures included in this first volume of its 
“ Proceedings ’’ shows how well the Association is carrying 
out its object. Most of the contributions are given in 
abstract, with a reference to the periodical in which they 
were originally printed (in most cases the Madras Agri¬ 
cultural Journal) but the hope is expressed that future 
volumes will be more complete and self-contained. Three 
of the papers read during 1933 are reproduced in full, viz. 
“ Some Introduced Weeds of South India,’’ by C, Tadu- 
lingam and G. V. Narayana ; “ The Problem of Selection 
for Yield in Hybrid Progenies,” by V. Ramanathan ; and 
“ Some Aspects of Drought Resistance, with Special 
Reference to Cotton,” by S. Sankaran. 

La Culture du Riz Dans le Delta Du Tonkin. 
Etude et Propositions d'amdlioration des Techniques 
traditionnelles de Riziculture tropicale. By R. Dumont. 
Pp- 43 S» 9I X 6 ^. (Paris: Soci^td d’Editions G^ogra- 
phiques, Maritimes et Coloniales, 1935.) Price Fr. 50. 

This volume deals with the special circumstances 
controlling the cultivation of rice in Tonkin where the crop 
is raised to meet the needs of the dense rural population of 
the district, in contrast to the rice-producing areas of 
Southern Indo-China which are concerned more particu¬ 
larly with supplying the overseas market. 

A general account is given of the climate, soil and water¬ 
ways of the region, and of the economic conditions of the 
people. Then follow chapters dealing with the local races 
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of rice, and the practice followed in respect of irrigation, 
transport, preparation of the soil, manuring, seed-sowing, 
planting, weeding, harvesting, thrashing and preparation 
of the rice for local use. There is also a chapter on the 
cultivation of “ dry " rice and of other foodstuffs and of 
certain industrial plants grown in the region. An account 
of the pests and diseases of rice in Tonkin, by M. J. Nanta, 
is given in an Appendix. 

Although, as will be seen, this work is purely local in 
character, those engaged in the production of rice in other 
countries will doubtless find in it much to interest them as 
bearing on their own problems. 

Aids to the Analysis of Food and Drugs, By 
C. G. Moor, M.A., F.I.C., and William Partridge, F.I.C, 
Fifth Edition, revised and partly re-written by John 
Ralph Nicholls, B.Sc., F.I.C. Pp. viii -f 322, 6^ X 4. 
(London : Bailli^re, Tindall & Cox, 1934.) Price S**- 

On account of the progress made in analytical methods, 
the issuing of fresh regulations relating to foods and the 
publication of a new edition of the British Phartmcopaiia, 
it has been necessarjr to revise the fourth edition, pub¬ 
lished in 1918, of this well-known book. Although the 
general plan of the earlier edition has been maintained, it 
has been found desirable to introduce some re-arrangement 
of the contents. 

Among the most important alterations made are those 
consequent upon the changes incorporated in the new 
Pharmacopoeia. Special consideration has been given to 
the Public Health Regulations dealing with preservatives 
in foods and the requirements of the Agricultural Produce 
(Grading and Marking) Regulations. Recent methods of 
analysis have been included and the comprehensive work 
of the Committees of the Society of Public Analysts has 
been incorporated. The section on poisonous metals has 
been largely re-written and a new chapter on the analysis 
of unknown drugs has been introduced. 

The new edition of this book maintains the high 
standard of the earlier ones and will be of considerable 
value to those engaged in the analysis of foods and drugs. 

The Soya Bean : Its History, Cultivation (in 
England) and Uses. By Elizabeth Bowdidge. Pp. 

+ 83, 7^ X S- (Oxford : The University Press ; 
London : Humphrey Milford, 1935.) Price 6 s. 

Soya beans are one of the major oil-seed crops of the 
world. The bulk of the supplies are produced in Man- 
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churia, the annual output being estimated at over five 
million tons. The bean is indigenous to Eastern Asia, 
but many attempts have been made to acclimatise the 
bean in other parts of the world. These efforts have been 
particularly successful in the United States and Canada, 
where the crop is now grown commercially. 

In England, acclimatisation experiments were started 
many years ago, but without much success, and it appeared 
to be the general opinion that the soya bean was unsuited 
to this climate. In 1933, an important experiment was 
carried out on an estate at Boreham, Essex, owned by Mr. 
Henry Ford. A successful crop of soya beans was raised 
from seed obtained as the result of many years’ selection 
work by Mr. J. L. North, late Curator of the Royal Botanic 
Society of London. The experiment was repeated in 1934 
on a commercial scale and an area of twenty acres yielded 
an excellent crop. 

In the book under notice a full account of these 
experiments is given, together with descriptions of the 
varieties of bean planted. As the author’s purpose is 
primarily to interest agriculturists in the possibilities of 
soya beans in this country, she has included much other 
general information on the cultivation and uses of the soya 
bean. After a general introductory chapter, an account 
of the Essex experiments is given. Then follow general 
particulars of the requirements, cultivation and harvesting 
of the crop. The uses of soya-bean hay, straw, etc., the 
manufacture and uses of soya-bean oil and food products 
are dealt with in the concluding sections of the book. 

The work has been excellently compiled and should 
fulfil its purpose of arousing interest in the possibilities of 
the cultivation of soya beans as a farm crop in this country. 

The American Vegetable-shortening Industry : 
Its Origin and Development. By G. M. Weber and 
C. L. Alsberg. Pp. xii -|- 359, 8| X s|. (London: P. S. 
King & Son, 1934.) Price 14s. (Fats and Oils Studies of 
the Food Research Institute, Stanford University, Cali¬ 
fornia.—No. 5.) 

This volume is devoted to a comprehensive account of 
the origin and development of the vegetable-shortening 
industry in the United States of America. The products 
considered are those manufactured solid fats (other than 
pure lard) which in America are used in cooking. The 
subject is treated mainly from an economic standpoint, but 
the technological aspects are not overlooked, as they are 
dealt with in two appendixes comprising some fifty pages. 
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where a history of the technology of the shortening industry 
is given, together with a description of the mode of action 
of shortenings. 

Consideration is given to the effect of the compound 
cooking-fat industry on hog farming in the corn belt and 
cotton-growing in the Southern States, and to the attempts 
which have been made from time to time to control the 
manufacture of shortenings by legislation. The influence 
of the shortening industry on the lard industry and the 
efforts being made by the latter to meet the competition of 
the compound products are discussed. 

Besides the appendixes already mentioned, others are 
included giving excerpts from the United States Food 
Administration Reports; tables of statistics ; and a 
glossary of terms, with brief descriptions of the raw 
materials of the industry, their sources and their principal 
uses. 

The book, which is well printed and is furnished with 
about twenty charts in the text, is very informative and 
should be of interest and value to all those whose business 
deals with the manufacture or sale of vegetable cooking- 
fats. 

The Science of Rubber (“ Handbuch dcr Kaut- 
schukwissenschaft ”). Edited by Prof. Dipl.-tng. K. 
Memmler, Authorised English translation. Edited by 
R. F. Dunbrook, Ph.D., and V. N. Morris, Ph.D. Pp. 
xvi 4- 770, 9J X 6i. (New York: Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation, 1934.) Price $15.00. 

When Memmler’s treatise appeared some four years ago 
there must have been many who wished for an Englibh 
translation. Now, thanks to the initiative of the Research 
Staff of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, an 
English version has been published, each section of which 
has been translated by an expert. 

The scope of the book ranges over the botany, cultiva¬ 
tion, collection and preparation of rubber, its chemistry, 
vulcanisation and analysis, microscopy and pigment 
dispersion, the physics of rubber, and the recently devel¬ 
oped, specialised equipment for physical testing. The 
value of the original sections is considerably enhanced by 
the numerous translators’ notes which have been added 
to bring the subject-matter up to date, particularly in 
those fields which have developed most in the four years 
since the original perman edition appeared, e.g. the com¬ 
pounding and utilisation of latex, and the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber. 

References appear conveniently at the bottom of each 
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page, and all of them (1,850 in number) have been checked 
and,_ where necessary, corrected, by the translators. A 
particularly valuable feature of the work is a complete 
bibliography of rubber compiled by the Firestone Research 
Librarian. 

Although the book is primarily intended for the rubber 
expert and technologist, it contains much that should be 
of interest to the layman. 

The Natural Organic Tannins. History : Chem¬ 
istry : Distribution. By M. Nierenstein, D.Sc. Pp. 
vii + 319, X 5 J. (London : J. and A. Churchill, Ltd., 
1934.) Price 2is. 

The author of this work has been engaged for some 
thirty years in carrying out researches on the chemical 
constitution of the tannins. These substances form a 
heterogeneous group of compounds of very complicated 
structure, the study of which demands close application 
and unlimited patience. 

The book summarises the knowledge hitherto obtained 
and gives full references to the publications containing the 
original communications. The tannins are classified as (i) 
condensed tannins, (2) hydrolysable tannins, and (3) un¬ 
classified tannins. The first class includes the catechins, 
catechu-tannins and other condensed tannins ; the second 
class comprises gallotannin, acer-tannin, glucogallin and 
hamameli-tannin, the ellagitannins, the caffetannins and 
Paullinia-tannin ; to the third class belong by far the 
greatest number of the tannins, and the nature of these 
has yet to be elucidated. The work constitutes an excel¬ 
lent monograph on the subject, and will be of great value 
to chemists interested in this branch of research. 

The last chapter, written by Dr. Macgregor Skene, on 
the botany of the tannins is, as would be expected from the 
nature of the subject, the most readable part of the volume. 
It deals with the distribution of tannins in the vegetable 
kingdom, their location in the plant tissues, their origin 
and their behaviour in the metabolic processes of the plant, 
and their value to the plant in protecting it against the 
attacks of snails and other animals. 

Identification of the Commercial Timbers of the 
United States. By H. P. Brown, Ph.D„ and A. J. 
Panshin, Ph.D. Pp. xxvi + 223, 9x6. (New York and 
London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., i934-) 
Price 18s. 

The American Forestry Series, of which the work under 
notice is the first volume, aims at presenting, in a series of 
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text-books and reference works prepared under a uniform 
plan, the most reliable data concerning the various 
branches of forestry as well as recording the results of 
practical experience and offering suggestions as to new 
methods which should be of assistance to the forester in 
his work. In accordance with this scheme the present 
book seeks to give the best available information necessary 
for the identification of the commercial timbers of the 
United States, and thus assist the teaching and working 
forester, the plant anatomist, the architect, the engineer, 
and even the interested layman in their varying require¬ 
ments. 

The authors have relied upon anatomical structure as 
the principal means of identification, and regard such 
evidence as the only really serviceable basis for the purpose. 
The opening chapter deals with the structure of wood, 
naked-eye characters being first discussed and followed by 
information regarding minute anatomy. Two “ keys ” for 
identification of the different woods are then given, the 
first being based on characters requiring not more than a 
pocket lens (giving a magnification oi io diameters) for 
their recognition, the second key requiring the use of a 
low-power compound microscope (75 diameters). As in 
the case of all keys of this type, and especially those 
depending upon observations of magnified characters, the 
greatest accuracy is required on the part of the observtT, 
but he will derive much assistance from the excellently 
chosen and well-reproduced photomicrographs of each tim¬ 
ber which accompany the text. The keys are followed by 
anatomical descriptions of each wood under the headings of 
General Characteristics, Minute Anatomy, and Remarks, 
the last-mentioned commonly providing comparisons 
with other woods with which the species concerned is 
likely to be confused. The text concludes with a useful 
glossary of terms, a feature indispensable in a work of this 
land. 

Theory and Practice of Silviculture. By 
Frederick S. Baker, F.E. Pp. xiv -j- 502, 9x6. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. j London : 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ltd., 1934.) Price 305. 

In this, the second volume of the American Forestry 
Series, the author has planned a text-book on silviculture 
on somewhat new lines. He suggests that the justification 
for another book in any field of applied science lies more in 
the viewpoint and manner of presentation chosen by the 
author than in the demonstration of new facts or theories, 
and explains wherein the book now presented by him fulfils 
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these conditions. The most important innovation so far 
as American text-books are concerned is the treatment in 
one volume of both “ silvics,” i.e. the biological foundations 
of silviculture, and the practice of silviculture which hither¬ 
to has alone formed the subject-matter of the text-books. 
The biological chapters are therefore grouped in Part I 
(Plant Physiology) in which the basic physiological pro¬ 
cesses are first discussed and notes made of the influence 
upon each of the varying factors. Part II deals with forest 
ecology in chapters treating of forest types and sites, form, 
composition and density of stands, tolerance and succession, 
while silvicultural systems and related problems are dis¬ 
cussed in Part III. Field studies, demonstrating the value 
of the existing forest as a source of knowledge, form the 
subject of Part IV and the concluding section is concerned 
with silvicultural literature. The author’s treatment of a 
subject which is not easy to translate into the form of a 
text-book appears to have been very successful and should 
go far to secure for him his aim “ to put old things together 
in a new way with the object of developing in the student 
an independent free-thinkmg and forward-looking common 
sense in silvicultural matters.” 

Forest Mensuration. By Donald Bruce, B.A., M.F., 
and Francis X. Schumacher, B.S. Pp. xiv + 360, 9x6. 
(London: McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ltd., 1935.) 
Price 2IS. 

This, the third volume of the American Forestry Series, 
is concerned with forest mensuration. In an introductory 
note the consulting editor states that the book is distinctly 
a pioneer work inasmuch as it advocates methods of train¬ 
ing students in forest mensuration which are radically 
different from those hitherto generally adopted in American 
forestry schools though successfully used for years by the 
authors in their classes at the University of California. 
Briefly, the new methods are based primarily on a thorough 
training in the use of the standard instruments and other 
“ tools ” employed in field work, and on the devising and 
adapting of the facilities offered by new methods available 
firom other sciences, and especially that of statistics which 
has developed the use of the standard deviation, frequency 
curve and other instruments of investigation which are 
applicable to forest mensuration. The thorough study of 
these methods by the student is recommended before deal¬ 
ing with the conventional sequence of work on scaling, 
estimating and growth studies: ‘‘an arrangement has 
been sought which will facilitate the progressive acquisition 
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of the ability to handle the tools of mensuration.” The 
book is planned accordingly, but includes descriptions of 
field procedures which are quoted as examples illustrating 
the use of the methods described and not as the main 
theses. A special section deals with the Prediction of 
Growth and Yield which again illustrates the application 
of mensuration to the foresters’ problems. 


Silviculture of the Mixed Deciduous Forests of 
Nigeria with Special Reference to the South-west¬ 
ern Provinces. By W. D. MacGregor, B.Sc. (Agric. and 
For.) Edin., Silviculturist, Nigeria. Oxford Forestry 
Memoirs, Number i8, 1934. Pp. 108, 10 x j\. (Oxford : 
The Clarendon Press ; London : Mr. Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1934.) Price 155. 

Hitherto, the records of silvicultural studies of tropical 
forests of the Empire have been largely concerned with the 
forests of India and Burma, and such records relating to 
the valuable forests of British West Africa have been ex¬ 
tremely rare. The memoir under notice is particularly 
welcome inasmuch as it indicates the serious interest that 
is now being taken in one of the most important forest 
areas of the West Coast and records most useful silvicultural 
observations and experimental work undertaken by the 
author. There can be no doubt of the practical value of 
the silvicultural treatment of the forests : to quote ex¬ 
amples at random, reference may be made to the observa¬ 
tions carried out on the rate of growth of leading tree 
species in the natural forests and under conditions of 
improvement (fellings and clearings) which show that in 
the latter case the acceleration of growth is at least 30 per 
cent .; and to the author’s experimental proof of the 
marked superiority of stump planting over “ baton ” 
planting (using cuttings from tree branches) in establishing 
plantations. 

The mixed deciduous forests of Nigeria are intermediate 
in type between the true deciduous forests of the more 
northerly areas and the true evergreen rain forests of the 
coastal regions. The rainfall varies from go to 70 inches 
per annum, and the general climatic conditions favour 
the optimum development of deciduous tree species. The 
forest, however, includes high forest trees of both the 
t3rpical deciduous and evergreen formations, but differs 
from the deciduous forest in containing evergreen under 
canopies, and from the evergreen forest in possessing top 
canopies of deciduous trees. Many of the almost in¬ 
numerable species of trees and shjnubs are as yet un- 
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identified. Of the numerous natural orders occurring in 
the forest, Sterculiaceae, Leguminosae, Moraceae and Com- 
bretaceae are the most important, and of the species met 
with Triplochiton scleroxylon (Sterculiaceae) and Chloro- 
phora excelsa (Moraceae) have the greatest range of dis¬ 
tribution, Few of the trees are gregarious, some demand 
light, others are shade bearers and others are shade-bearing 
light demanders. This state of affairs indicates at once the 
difficulties of natural regeneration of the forests and the 
importance of silvicultural work of the type carried out 
by the author. 

The main sections of the book deal with statistical in¬ 
vestigations into the growth of trees in Nigeria, comprising 
studies of the rate of growth in plantations and in the 
natural forests ; experimental silviculture dealt with under 
the standard branches of such work; a description of 
silvicultural characters of species, including both indigenous 
and exotic trees, the latter deserving particular attention ; 
and an illustrated description of seedlings. An appendix 
describes the soils at Olokomeji. 

The book is illustrated with interesting photographs 
and cannot fail to be of ^eat interest to all West Afncan 
forestry officers and a stimulus to further work of a like 
kind. 

British Guiana Timbers. By Gerald 0 . Case, F.S.E. 
Pp. 73i X si. (London: Metcalfe & Cooper, Ltd., 
1934.) Price 7s. 6d. 

In recent years considerable attention has been drawn 
to the merits of British Guiana timbers, and the officers 
of the local Forest Department through their annual 
reports and by personal efforts in this country have given 
evidence of the resources of the forests of the Colony in 
valuable hardwoods. The result is that commercial 
interests are now much better informed as to the capabili¬ 
ties of the country as a source of useful timbers than was 
formerly the case. The author in the little book under 
notice brings together the results of much of the work 
recently carried out by the Forest Department in surve3dng 
certain forest areas in the Colony, and by technical authori¬ 
ties in this country and in Canada who have investigated 
the properties of selected timbers. A useful statement of 
present knowledge of the timber resources of the Colony 
and the prospects they present for commercial develop¬ 
ment is thus available : the somewhat disjointed presenta¬ 
tion of the information is no doubt in part to be explained 
by the varying character of the recorded observations. In 
this latter connection it may be mentioned that some of 
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the strength values of timbers quoted by the author are 
open to criticism. 

A short description of the climate and general conditions 
obtaining in British Guiana is followed by an account of 
the topography of the forest lands, the estimated volume 
of standing timber, and the accessibility of supplies and 
methods of exploitation. The author points out that large 
areas of the best timber lands are adjacent to the Essequebo 
River or its tributaries, the Marazuni and Cuyuni Rivers, 
and quotes the Forestry Department in support of the 
statement that an enormous amount of timber can also be 
extracted with only a very few miles of logging railway. 

A section dealing with market considerations discusses 
the reasons for the limited demand for British Guiana 
timbers hitherto and the probable future markets in the 
West Indies and the United Kingdom. The Forest 
Department has already pointed out that the difficulty of 
establishing an export trade in timbers other than green- 
heart “ is that there are no stocks, no certainty of regular 
supplies and above all no seasoned timber. These dij 05 - 
culties can be overcome. ’ ’ Recent work of the Department 
has shown that there is no insuperable technical difficulty 
in supplying seasoned timber, and the adoption by the 
Department of the grading rules for Empire hardwoods put 
forward by the Imperial Institute is a step which will prove 
valuable when export to this country is undertaken. The 
author devotes a section to an account of the uses of 
British Guiana timbers for construction and building pur¬ 
poses in which he draws freely upon the publications of the 
Imperial Institute, and also quotes reports of investigations 
carried out by the Institute on the value of selected woods 
as paper-making materials and as charcoals for use as 
sources of producer-gas fuel for internal-combustion engines. 

Buck der Holznamen. By Dr. Hans Meyer. III. 
Ishan—Murerd vermelho. Pp. 120, 10 x 7. (Hannover : 
Verlag von M. & H. Schaper, 1934.) Price M. 6.50, 

This (third) part of Dr. Meyer’s dictionary of wood 
names which carries the list practically to the end of the 
letter “ M ” maintains the excellence of the earlier parts 
referred to in this Bulletin (1933, 81 , 609), and increases 
the desire to have the complete work available. The care 
with which the local names of timbers have been collected 
is well illustrated by the inclusion of itiki boeraballi (Suri¬ 
nam), itiki bouraballi and itiki bourballi (British Guiana) 
as local names of Machaerium schomburgki Bth., and a 
series of some 114 entries of “ Mahogany ” indicates the 
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standard of completeness attained. It may be mentioned, 
however, that the botanical identity of “ British Guiana 
mahogany ” (crabwood) is given as Carapa procera DC., 
whereas the species commonly accepted as the origin of 
this timber is C. guianensis Aubl. Under “ maple ” no 
reference is made to Pacific maple, one of the trade names 
applied to Philippine lauan and Borneo seraya {Shorea spp.), 
but the omission may be in the nature of a protest on the 
part of the author against the coining of such undesirable 
names for commercial timbers. 

Sheep Breeding and Wool Production in the 
Argentine Republic. By Professor Paul Link. Pp. 
48, io| X 7. (Argentina: The Author, Las Horas, 
1743 Martinez, F.C.C.A., 1934.) Price zs. 

Professor Link states in the Preface to this monograph 
that his aim in writing it was “ to offer to students, 
business men, manufacturers and breeders a description of 
Argentine sheep breeding and wool production from its 
early beginning up to the present day.” The pamphlet, 
which is illustrated with photographs, maps and diagrams, 
fulfils this object in giving a concise survey, largely 
statistical, of the position of the industry during the last 
forty years, dealing not only with the numbers of sheep in 
the various provinces and territories of the country, but 
also with the relative importance of the different breeds 
and the production and exports of wool. A considerable 
amount of wool is now consumed in Argentine mills, but 
Professor Link is of opinion that notwithstanding this fact 
the exports will continue to be over 100,000 tons annually 
for many years to come. 

Veterinary Hygiene. By Professor R. G. Linton, 
Ph.D., M.R.C.V.S. Second Edition. Pp. xix + 472, 
9f X 6 . (Edinburgh: W. Green & Son, Ltd., 1934.) 
Price 2IS. 

This work by the Professor of Hygiene at the Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, is issued as a 
volume in the “ Edinburgh Veterina^ Series,” published 
under the general editorship of the Principal of the College, 
Dr. O. Charnock Bradley. In the preface to the first 
edition, published in 1921, the author expressed the hope 
that the book would be of assistance to veterinary students, 
veterinary practitioners and others concerned with the 
well-being of animals, and the issuing of the present second 
and revised edition beam testimony to the success gained in 
these directions. 

The contents of the volume are arranged in the follo^- 

5 
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ing main divisions : (i) “ Water,” dealing with the various 
types of water met with in veterinary practice and their 
filtration, sterilisation and examination ; (2) ” Meteoro¬ 
logical Phenomena and Instruments ” ; (3) ” Sanitation,” 
describing methods of drainage and the treatment of 
sewage ; (4) ” Air and Ventilation ” ; (s) “ Building Con¬ 
struction,” a very lengthy section in which copious par¬ 
ticulars are furnished of the types of buildings suitable for 
horses, cattle, pigs, poultry and other animals ; and finally 
(6) “ Control of Disease,” another long section, the amount 
of detail in which may be judged from the fact that the 
portion dealing with “ Notifiable Diseases,” whilst occupy¬ 
ing 100 pages, treats only of animal diseases which are 
legally notifiable in Great Britain. Professor Linton ex¬ 
plains that he has retained this particular sub-section as 
it may be helpful to students preparing for examinations 
and to the younger members of the veterinary profession 
engaged in demonstration work, but that he has omitted 
much that appeared in the previous edition on the subject 
of diseases as it is fully dealt with in other veterinary text¬ 
books. Similarly, he has deleted the former section of the 
book on Sanitary Law, since when reference has to be made 
to an Act or to an Order a study of the original is the only 
satisfactory method of obtaining the desired information. 

The work is deserving of the fullest commendation, not 
only for the authoritative and comprehensive nature of its 
contents, but for the very clear manner in which the 
various subjects are presented, the numerous useful illus¬ 
trations and diagrams, and, finally, the excellence of the 
printing and production. In view of its size and utility, 
the price must be regarded as very moderate. The author, 
and the various collaborators whose assistance he acknow¬ 
ledges in the Preface, are to be congratulated on the pro¬ 
duction of so admirable a volume. 

The Carbohydrates. By E. F. Armstrong, D.Sc., 
Ph.D., F.R.S., and K. F. Armstrong, M.A., B.Sc. Fifth 
Edition. Pp. vii + 252, 9J x 6J. (London, New York 
and Toronto : Longmans, Green & Co., 1934.) Price 15s. 

The fourth edition of this monograph was published 
under the title of T/ie Simple Carbohydrates and the Gluco- 
sides in 1924, and was reviewed in this Bulletin (1924, 
526). Since that year a large amount of fresh knowledge 
concerning these branches of organic chemistry has been 
acquired, and on this account it has been found necessary 
not only to re-write this work but also to divide it into two 
separate volumes entitled respectively The Glucosides and 
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The Carbohydrates. The former monograph was published 
in 1931, and the other is the subject of this notice. 

The primary object of the authors of the present volume 
has been to deal with the subject of carbohydrates from a 
biochemical aspect, and they have therefore given special 
attention to a consideration of the natural sugars and their 
derivatives rather than to a discussion of intricate struc¬ 
tural problems. At the end of each chapter is given a 
bibliography of the more important references in literature 
to the particular subject dealt with. 

The monograph provides an excellent summary of the 
present information on the biochemistry of the carbo¬ 
hydrates and will be of great value to all those engaged in 
this branch of chemistry. 

Practical Everyday Chemistry. By H. Bennett, 
F.A.I.C. Pp. XV -f-305, X s|. (New York: The 
Chemical Publishing Co, of New York, 1934.) Price $2.00. 

The contents of this book may be indicated by quoting 
the sub-title, which reads : “ How to make what you Use. 
No Theory. Practical Modern Working Formulae for 
making Hundreds of Products.” The formulae in ques¬ 
tion, writh directions for their application, are classified 
under the following headings : Adhesives ; Agricultural 
and Garden Specialities ; Coatings, Protective and Decora¬ 
tive ; Cosmetics and Drugs ; Emulsions ; Food Products, 
Beverages and Flavours ; Inks, Carbon Paper, Crayons; 
Leather, Skins, Furs, etc.; Lubricants, Oils, etc.; 
Materials of Construction ; Paper ; Photography ; Plat¬ 
ing ; Polishes, Abrasives, etc.; Rubber, Plastics, Waxes, 
etc.; Soaps and Cleaners; Textiles and Fibres; and 
Miscellaneous. From this it wall be seen that a very wide 
field is covered. 

In the Preface the author suggests that the work may 
have other uses besides the direct application of the 
formulae, e.g. the acquisition of general information regard¬ 
ing the composition of manufactured products, the arousing 
of an interest in chemistry in young readers, new ideas for 
the manufacturer, etc.; and from these points of view the 
volume may prove to be of considerable utility. 

Introduction aux Etudes Mini^res Coloniales. 
Pp. viii + 349, X 6J. (Paris : Soci6t^ d’fiditions 
G^ographiques, Maritimes et Coloniales, 1934.) Price 
36 Fr. 

This, the fourth publication of the Bureau d’Etudes 
gdologiques et mini^res coloniales, conforms to the generail 
plan of the preceding volumes already noted in this 
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Bulletin (1932, 30 . 528 ; 1934, 32 , 191 and 507)- It 
represents a series of lectures delivered recently at the 
Natural History Museum, Paris, by twelve well-known 
experts on mining and geological problems relating to the 
French Colonial Emjjire. 

The first chapter is by L. de Launay, who discusses the 
principal types of ore deposits and emphasises their very 
restricted occurrence. Then follows an interesting account 
by A. Lacroix on the tropical weathering of alumino¬ 
silicate rocks, with special reference to the forination of 
laterite and its allied deposits of bauxite and china clay. 
The study of alluvials from a practical point of view is 
next taken up by L. Thidbaut, who describes various ore- 
concentration methods, and furnishes good advice regard¬ 
ing the separation of minerals and their identification in 
the laboratory. Next comes a chapter on applied geo¬ 
physics by C. Schlumberger, who summarises in two useful 
tables the more important method of geophysical prospect¬ 
ing and their specific applications. 

Following this, P. Lecomte describes in some detail the 
organisation of a colonial mineral survey, while relevant 
subjects dealing with colonial hygiene, transport problems 
and relation with natives are considered by P. Noel Ber¬ 
nard, M. Maitre-Devallon and G. Hardy respectively. 

Two chapters by Andrd Duparque and J. Orcel deal 
respectively with the microscopic study of coals and of 
opaque minerals, and are illustrated by beautifully repro¬ 
duced half-tone folding plates of micro-sections, excellent 
photographs and diagrams. The chapter by J. Orcel 
dealing with the microscopic study of opaque minerals is 
particularly useful; it contains a good description of the 
photo-electric ocular, which the author prefers to the well- 
known Berek slit micro-photometer. 

The final chapters, by Jean Faye and A. Lambert- 
Ribot, are economic in their outlook, and deal with various 
commercial questions concerning minerals and metals in 
relation to France and her colonies. 

The book well maintains the high standard set by 
previous memoirs in this series, and can be highly recom¬ 
mended to readers interested in French mineral resources. 

Crystals and the Polarising Microscope. By N. H. 
Hartshorne, Ph.D., M.Sc., and A. Stuart, M.Sc., F.G.S. 
Pp. viii + 272, 8i X si- (London: Edward Arnold & 
Co., 1934.) Price i6s. 

It is stated in the preface to this book that the “ method 
of examining crystals which is afforded by the polarising 
microscope has long been indispensable to the petrologist 
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and the pure crystallographer, but the many and varied 
chemical applications of this method have not received the 
attention they deserve.” Bearing this in mind, the authors, 
one of whom is a chemist, the other a geologist, have written 
an account of the theory and use of the polarising micro¬ 
scope, which should be very useful to chemists who have 
to describe new crystalline compounds. 

Countless new compounds have been prepared in recent 
years, and vague terms, which are of little value to subse¬ 
quent workers, are often used to describe their crystalline 
forms. Those who have endeavoured to identify a com¬ 
pound by means of the descriptions often to be found in 
the literature of the subject will hope that chemists will 
follow the practice recommended in this book. 

The first three chapters deal mainly with crystal mor- 
pholopr and the optical properties of crystals ; the next 
contains a description of polarising microscopes, a number 
of types being dealt with and methods of illumination 
discussed. Then follow two important chapters on the 
examination of crystals with the microscope, both in 
parallel and convergent polarised light, including a good 
account of interference figures. 

The book ends with examples of the use of the polarising 
microscope in both inorganic and organic chemical practice, 
and schemes are suggested for carrying out various optical 
determinations. A few experiments to illustrate typical 
methods of working are included. 

Very few chemists receive adequate instruction in the 
use of the polarising microscope, and this book is accord¬ 
ingly to be recommended for its clear and concise treatment 
of this important aid to accurate diagnosis. 

Modern Surveying for Civil Engineers. By Harold 
Frank Birchal, O.B.E., D.F.C. Pp. xi -f- 524, 8 ^ X Sh 
(London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1935.) Price 255. 

This work, by a former Chief Construction Engineer to 
the Kenya and Uganda Railways, is sub-titled “ The Prac¬ 
tice of Surveying, Estimating and Setting out Works of all 
Kinds, including Chapters on Modern Photographic and 
Aerial Surveying as applied to Engineering Enterprises.” 
The author points out that there is a minimum of knowledge 
of surveying which a civil engineer must acquire, but that 
it is a waste of time to go beyond a certain point and that 
the essential requirements may be summed up as follows. 
The engineer must be capable of collecting sufficient data 
in the field, and preparing therefrom intelligent plans and 
sections for the purpose of la3dng out worfe and making 
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estimates of costs ; be competent to lay out works with the 
degree of accuracy necessary for the proper construction of 
such works ; and know when to utilise the services of 
specialists in aerial or photographic surveying. 

The present volume, which has been compiled in con¬ 
sultation with several other experts with Colonial ex¬ 
perience, contains a large number of useful diagrams and 
illustrations, in addition to the mathematical and other 
technical details essential to the subject. It should be of 
value to many civil engineers requiring a useful treatise on 
surveying, and should prove of special utility in connection 
with the construction of railways, harbours and irrigation 
works in the Colonies and Protectorates. 


International Combines in Modern Industry. By 
Alfred Plummer, B.Litt., M.Sc. (Econ.), LL.D., Vice- 
Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford. Pp. ix -f 191, 
8J X s|. (London: SirlsaacPitman&Sons,Ltd., 1934.) 
Price ys. 6 d, 

This work deals with a subject which is of no small 
importance in international economics, but regarding which, 
as the author indicates in his Preface, it is di&ult to obtain 
full or reliable particulars. The book opens with an intro¬ 
ductory survey, following which there are chapters dealing 
with types of industrial combines, and their formation ; 
markets, tariffs and quotas ; the effects and tendencies of 
industrial combines; and the future prospects of such 
organisations. 

A large amount of information is given in the book, and 
it can be recommended to students of political and social 
economy as a concise and useful presentation of the 
subject. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR NOTICE 

Le Bananier et son Exploitation. By D. 
Kerv^gant. Pp. viii + 578, 10 x 6 |. (Paris : Soci^ltd 
d’Editions G^ographiques, Maritimes et Coloniales, 1935.) 

Diseases of the Banana and of the Manila Hemp 
Plant. By C. W. Wardlaw, Ph.D., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 
Pp. xii -f 615, 9 X 6. (London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
I 93 S*} Price 30s. 
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The Practice and Science of Breadmaking. By 
D. W. Kent-Jones, Ph.D., B.Sc., F.I.C. Pp. 184, 8f x Si- 
(Liverpool: The Northern Publishing Co., Ltd., 1934.) 
Price 75. 6 d. 

A History of Food Adulteration and Analysis. 
By Frederick A. Filby, M.Sc., Ph.D. Pp. 269, 8| x Sj. 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1934.) Price los. 

Shellac. Its Production, Manufacture, Chem¬ 
istry, Analysis, Commerce and Uses. By Ernest J. 
Parry, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C., F.C.S. Pp. xi + 240, 
X si. (London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) 
Price 12s. 6 d. 

The Practice of Silviculture, with Particular 
Reference to its Application in the United States of 
America. By Ralph C. Hawley. Pp. xv + 340, 9 X Si- 
Third Edition, Rewritten and Reset. (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. ; London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 
193s •) Price 205 . 

Management of American Forests. By Donald 
Maxwell Matthews, B.A., M.S.F. Pp. xv +4931 9x6. 
(London: McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ltd., 193S.) 
Price 305. 

Primitive Land Plants, also known as the Arche- 
GONiATiE. By F. 0 . Bower, Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Pp. 
xiv -f 6s8, 9x6. (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1935.) Price 305. 

Dictionary of Terms Relating to Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Forestry, Cattle Breeding, Dairy 
Industry and Apiculture in English, French, Ger¬ 
man AND Dutch. Compiled by T. J. Bezemer. Pp. 
vii -f I0S9, 8 X si- (London : George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1934.) Price 255. 

The Geology of Burma. By H. L. Chhibber, Ph.D., 
D.Sc., F.G.S., F.R.G.S.„ with contributions by R. Rama- 
mirtham, M.A. Pp. xxviii 4 -538, S^xsi- (London : 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1934.) Price 305. 

The Mineral Resources of Burma. By H. L. 
Chhibber, D.Sc., Ph.D., D.I.C., F.G.S., F.R.G.S. Pp. 
XV + 320, 8i X si. (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1934 -) Price i8s. 

Structural Geology with Special Reference to 
Economic Deposits. By Bohuslav Stoces and Charles 
Henry White. Pp. xv -f 460, 8| x s|. (London : Mac¬ 
millan & Co., Ltd., 193S-) Price 255. 
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A Comprehensive Treatise on Engineering 
Geology. By Cyril S. Fox, D.Sc., M.I.Min.E., F.G.S. 
Pp. XV + 392, 92 X 6. (London: The Technical Press, 
Ltd., I93S-) Price 35s. 

The Elements of Practical Flying. A Detailed 
Survey for Students and Air Pilots. By P. W. F. 
Mills. Pp. vh + 133, 8] X sJ. (London : The Technical 
Press, Ltd., 1935.) Price 45. 6 d. 



REPORTS OF RECENT INVESTIGATIONS AT 
THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 


Selected from the Reports made to the Dominion, Colonial 
and Indian Governments 


PIASSAVA FROM SIERRA LEONE 

The piassava produced in West Africa generally is of 
inferior value to that coming from Brazil. This is in part 
due to the fact that the palms jdelding the product in 
the two regions differ botanically, with a consequent 
intrinsic difference in the nature of their fibres. The 
West African piassava, nevertheless, is capable of much 
improvement by better methods of preparation and 
grading. This fact was realised by the Department of 
Lands and Forests in Sierra Leone some years ago and an 
energetic campaign was started by its officers with a view 
to devising improved methods and bringing them to the 
attention of the local producers (see “ Piassava Industry 
in Sierra Leone,” by Dr. F. J. Martin, Bulletin No. 5, 
1928, Department of Lands and Forests, Sierra Leone). 

A considerable number of experiments have been 
carried out by the Department, and samples of the piassava 
produced have been sent to the Imperial Institute for 
examination, particulars of which are given below. 

Report No, 1 

A full report on forty-six samples, received in February 
1926, was published in Dr. Martin’s Bulletin mentioned 
above. The material had been prepared in different ways 
from various parts of old and young leaves of the two species 
of Raphia occurring in the Colony, viz. R. Gaertneri and R. 
vinifera. The general conclusions arrived at may be 
summarised as follows. 

The results of the investigation indicated that in order 
to prepare piassava satisfactorily the leaf stalks must be 
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retted for at least two months and in some cases for an 
even longer period. Judging from the appearance of the 
samples it would seem that the fibre from the front and 
middle parts of the leaf stalk is more readily retted and 
cleaned than that from the back and sides. 

The sides of the leaf stalk appear to yield strands of 
more uniform strength and resilience for a greater length 
than those derived from the front and middle. 

As a rule the darker fibre is more resilient, but the thicker 
dark-coloured strands are inclined to become woody and 
brittle. The back of the stalk yields the thickest woody 
fibre. 

On the whole the best fibre was from the sides and 
front of the leaf stalk, whilst the middle fibre was in most 
cases of a weak, straw-like nature. It seems doubtful 
whether the separate treatment of these different parts of 
the leaf stalk would repay the additional labour involved. 

In general the fibre from R. Gaertneri appeared to be 
of rather better quality than that of R. vinifera. 

Report No. z 

A further series of eighty-four samples was forwarded 
in August 1931. They were stated to have been prepared 
from the leaf stalks of Raphia vinifera by retting in 
brackish water. 

The samples were divided into three series, consisting 
respectively of fibre from over-mature, mature and under¬ 
mature leaf stalks ; each series was sub-divided into seven 
sets (of four samples each) representing fibre from stalks 
retted for seven different periods ranging from twenty-one 
to 105 days. The four samples in each set were respectively 
from the back, front, sides and heart of the stalks. 

It was stated that in preparing the samples the stalks 
were split into longitudinal sections ; the sections from the 
back, front, sides and heart were then made into separate 
bundles and placed to ret in brackish water. After the 
bxmdles had been in the water for twenty-one days each 
was examined and a small quantity removed, the fibre 
being then separated and cleaned by the usual native 
methods. This process was repeated at intervals of 
fourteen days. 
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Piassava, in the condition in which it arrives in this 
country, is not usually bought by brush-makers, but is 
purchased by firms who sort it, dress it, cut it into the 
required lengths and dye it when necessary. The dresser 
either imports the fibre direct or purchases it from the 
importer. For these reasons arrangements were made for 
the samples to be inspected by a piassava dresser, who 
expressed the following opinions on them. 

Maturity .—^There is no material difference in the general 
quality of the over-mature and the mature samples, but 
the fibre from under-matrire leaf stalks is generally very 
inferior, of little market value and should not be produced 
for shipment. 

Retting Period .—^The fibre retted for twenty-one days is 
insufficiently cleaned, whereas that retted for sixty-three 
days and over is well cleaned. As the piassava has not 
suffered in strength through 10 j days'retting, the leaf-stalks 
might safely be left to ret for this period, if it allows of a more 
ready cleaning of the fibre, and if so long a time does not 
prove uneconomical. The appearance of the fibre suggests 
that the over-mature leaf stalks retted less readily than the 
mature stalks, and that the fibre from them was thus more 
difficult to clean. 

Grading .—^The best fibre in the present set is that 
obtained from the sides of the leaf stalks ; that from the 
back and front is also good, but that from the heart is of 
little value. It is not, however, desirable to grade the 
fibre according to the part of the leaf stalk from which it 
is derived, but the whole of the fibre should be mixed 
together, as is usually done in commercial consignments. 
If the fibre from the sides were actually marketed 
separately it would be welcomed by the trade and would 
realise a higher price than the ungraded product, but the 
procedure would be unprofitable, as the remainder of the 
fibre (from the back, front and heart) would be thereby so 
depreciated in value as to more than counterbalance the 
extra profit on the fibre from the sides. 

Similarly, if the heart fibre were removed the remainder 
would be rendered more valuable, but no market would be 
obtainable for the separate heart fibre, and the procedure 
would not be profitable. In ordinary commercial consign- 
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ments the heart fibre is sold in admixture with the rest and 
no objection is raised provided the proportion is not excessive. 

Length .—^The length of the present fibres is similar to 
that of commercial Sierra Leone piassava, but the trade 
would be glad to have longer fibre if such could be prepared 
without reducing the quality. 

It was evident from the general appearance of the 
samples that considerable care had been taken in their 
preparation. 

The fibre in each of the eighty-four bundles was 
usually more uniform in character, and better cleaned 
and prepared than the samples of piassava received at the 
Imperial Institute in 1926. Generally speaking, the set of 
twenty-eight samples prepared from the over-mature leaf 
stalks did not differ materially from those derived from 
the mature stalks, but there was a decided falling off in the 
quality of the corresponding samples prepared from the 
under-mature material. It seems clear, therefore, that to 
maintain a good standard of quality for Sierra Leone 
piassava the preparation of fibre from immature leaf 
stalks should be avoided. As in the case of the samples 
previously examined, the sides of the leaf stalks were 
found to furnish the best fibre. This fibre was invariably 
darker and usually harder and more resilient than the 
fibre from the other sections of the leaf stalks. In some 
cases, however, the fibre from the back was of equal hard¬ 
ness and scarcely inferior in resilience. In the earlier 
series of samples it was found that the fibre from the front 
of the leaf stalks was more satisfactory than that obtained 
from the back, the latter being usually rather woody and 
brittle. In the present set of samples this was not generally 
the case, the fibre from the back being often superior to 
that from the front. The fact, however, that the back 
fibre is not round like the fibre from the other sections of 
the leaf stalk, but flat or oval, and broader, might render 
it less valuable if an attempt were made to market it 
separately. The fibre from the heart, as previously 
observed, was much inferior to that obtained from the 
other parts of the leaf stalk, being in most cases weak, 
brittle and straw-like, and of little or no value. 
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As regards the most suitable length of time for retting, 
this apparently would depend entirely on the readiness 
with which the fibre can be thoroughly cleaned. As most 
of the present samples were well cleaned and none of 
them had suffered through over-retting, it is rather 
difficult to express a definite opinion on this point. So far 
as could be judged from the appearance and quality of the 
samples it would seem unnecessary to continue the retting 
beyond the sixty-three-day period. 

The present fibre was appreciably shorter than most of 
the samples previously received from Sierra Leone, many 
of which measured 4 ft. or more. As pointed out by the 
piassava dresser who was consulted regarding the materials, 
the trade would prefer longer fibre, which would command 
higher prices owing to the fact that less wastage takes place 
when the fibre is trimmed down to the required lengths. 

Report No. 3 

In January 1933, twelve samples of piassava, obtained 
from areas supplying the Sulima market, were sent to the 
Imperial Institute. It was stated that Sulima piassava 
had for some years been considered by buyers to be of 
inferior quality, with the result that it had been quoted at 
lower prices than other kinds exported from Sierra Leone, 
and the Department had accordingly been instructing the 
natives in methods of preparation in order to improve the 
quality of the product. The present samples, representing 
piassava prepared by native producers under instruction, 
were forwarded in order that they might be valued in the 
United Kingdom, and the attention of buyers called to the 
improved material that could be obtained by improved 
methods, in the hope that by this means the demand for 
Sulima piassava might be increased and the market value 
enhanced. 

The table on page 128 shows the characters of the 
samples as found on examination at the Imperial Institute. 

The samples were submitted to importers in London, 
who furnished the following observations on their quality 
and value: 

“ The samples of Sulima piassava sent for inspection 
are all of good quality, the percentage of brittle fibre being 
6 * 
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small in comparison with present shipments of this grade. 
Generally speaking, the darker qualities are to be preferred, 
but it is unsatisfactory to judge the quality of this class of 
goods by such small samples, as it is doubtful whether bulk 
shipments would be as clean. 

“ This superior grading, as represented by these 
samples, would probably realise from 5 per cent, to 10 per 
cent, more than present F.A.Q. parcels, and it is possible, 
if shipments came fully up to the samples, that buyers 
would in course of time get more confidence in Sulima and 
pay higher prices.” 

The firm described and valued the samples as follows 
(April 1933): 

Nominal value 


Sample. Description. pertoiic.i.f. 

A. Lightish colour—strawy and part tender. Mixed texture £14. 

B. Fair uniform texture—and colour lightish. Some sticks . £14. 

C. Mixed texture—bulk fairly light colour. Part tender . £x$ los. 

D. Mixed colour—^part light, part dark. Somewhat mixed 

grading. Fair proportion strawy and tender . , £12 105. 

E. Mixed colour—^part fine, part stifi. Fairly pliable, with 

part soft texture . .. £1^ 10$, 

F. Uniform Light Colour — Sound, Uniform texture and 

strong. £14 10s. 

G. Fair uniform colour. Stiffish, with part sticks or woody . £14 

H. Uniform light colour, but not pliable. This is of a strawy 

nature. £x2 

I. Best Type. Uniform Colour and Grading. Sound ♦ £14 xos. 

J. Lightish colour. Medium texture, but bulk tender . . £12 5s, 

K. Mixed colour and texture. Part tender, but bulk selected 

and pliable . . ..£13 

L. Fairly uniform light colour. Fine to medium texture , £1$ 5s. 


The samples were also submitted to a firm of produce 
brokers in Liverpool who deal with a large proportion of 
the West African piassava trade, and who reported on 
them as follows : 

” In appearance the samples are good and, being 
trimmed at both ends, appear equal to the best Sherbro 
piassava, which is commercially known as Prime Sherbro. 
The fibres are well cleaned, well trimmed, uniform in 
length and free of curly ends. This latter quality not only 
adds to the appearance but to the utility of the fibre 
commercially, because the work of the dresser, as a result, 
is rendered easier and there is not the waste involved. 
The fibres, for the most part, are of even texture or thick- 
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ness, being free from the very thick fibres and the fine 
fibres, although some of the samples contain rather more 
of one or the other than do some of the other samples. 

“ Compared with Ordinary Sulima, which is usually 
shipped, the samples are a great improvement. Ordinary 
Sulima is never so well cleaned and contains a considerable 
proportion of corky fibres, as well as thick, woody fibres, 
or butt ends, which are a great.hindrance and require to be 
picked out by the dresser. There are some of these thick 
fibres, to which we are referring, in samples H, I and L. 

“ The colour on the whole is fair, inclined to be reddish- 
brown, but some of the samples contain too many yellow 
fibres, which are very strawy. When hanks are of mixed 
colour the whole requires dyeing and accordingly the more 
even the colour the better, sample F being a good example, 
and can be used without being dyed, whereas G would 
need immersion in a dye bath. The strawy fibres are 
useless and should be eliminated. This type is noticeable 
in samples D and J, and our opinion is that this is due to 
the fibre being immature. 

“ The quality to be aimed at in piassava is its plihlHJilist,.. 
and it is because of this that Sherbro piassava commands 
a premium over Sulima. Sherbro piassava is wiry and 
pliable. It must be borne in mind, when comparing 
Sulima with Sherbro, that the nature of Sulima piassava 
is different from that of Sherbro, and while some Sulima 
is undoubtedly fully pliable, as a fibre it is inclined to be 
on the weak side. In use, brush manufacturers add to 
Sulima, to stiffen it, fibres of other descriptions, chiefly 
Grand Bassa or Monrovian. On occasions, Sulima turns 
out very brittle, due, in our opinion, to poor drying or being 
left out in the hot sun to dry. 

“ Bearing in mind the difference between the character¬ 
istics of Sulima and Sherbro, the samples are excellent for 
Sulima, and while the fibres have not got the resiliency or 
spring of Sherbro, they are fairly pliable, although in one 
or two samples they are inclined to be on the weak side. 

“ Generally, the samples are very much superior to the 
Sulima which has been shipped in the past and it is probable 
that the samples will be superior to what can be shipped 
in a commercial way. If it were possible to make ship- 
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ments, equal in every way to these samples, there is no 
question of doubt that a considerable premium could be 
obtained over the price of Ordinary Sulima, but in view of 
the fact, as we have stated above, that there is a difference 
between the quality of Sulima and Sherbro piassavas, we 
do not think that Prime Sulima will ever command quite 
the same price as Prime Sherbro. 

" The value of Ordinary Sulima to-day is very low, 
being £12 per ton c.i.f., and on to-day’s market we would 
make the value of Sulima piassava, equal to the samples 
under review, say £16 to £i 7 per ton c.i.f. 

“ It is somewhat difficult on to-day’s market to decide 
on which grade to base the value of this Prime Sulima, 
whether Prime Sherbro or Ordinary Sulima. The price 
of Ordinary Sulima is very depressed to-day owing to the 
exceptionally large quantities which are offering, but we 
do not think that if a basis of somewhere in the neighbour¬ 
hood of £3 to £4 per ton below the price of Sherbro is 
taken, the price will be far out. 

" Bearing m mind the general excellence of the samples, 
we give you below details of the faults to be avoided if 
possible : 

A. Mixed colour, too much light. 

B. Inclined to be light, some strawy, medium fibres, but 

too many thick. 

C. Inclined to be too light and strawy. 

D. Far too light and strawy, poor lot. 

E. Mixed texture, inclined to be too thick. Only fair 

pliability, containing too much brittle. 

F. Altogether good. The only fault is the few thick 

fibres. 

G. Good, but inclined to be mixed in colour. 

H. Far too light and containing much of the thick and 

stick-t3rpe fibre. 

I. Too stiff and brittle, fibres too thick. 

J. Very light and weak. 

K. Mixed, inclined to be strawy, thick fibres. 

L. Too many light strawy fibres and too thick.” 

All the present samples of piassava had been carefully 
prepared, and were generally of better appearance and 
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more thoroughly cleaned than samples previously received 
at the Imperial Institute from Sierra Leone. The fibre in 
all the samples was of mixed quality, but in general the 
resiliency was very satisfactory, as most of the samples 
did not contain any undue proportion of the weaker and 
brittle heart fibre. In most of the samples the fibre was 
of fairly even diameter, but a few contained some of the 
coarser black fibres derived from the back of the leaf 
bases. It might be desirable to make a separate grade of 
such fibre. 

Report No. 4 

A sample, representing piassava from the inland 
swamps of the Sierra Leone Protectorate, was received for 
examination and valuation in February 1935- It was 
stated that reports on preliminary consignments shipped 
by commercial firms had varied widely although the con- 
signments were indistinguishable before shipment; and 
it was therefore desired to receive an unbiased opinion 
on the quality and value of the present sample, in com¬ 
parison with Prime Sherbro, Sulima and Opobo piassavas. 
In this connection it was pointed out by the Director of 
Agriculture that the material from the inland swamp.s 
(commonly known as “ line ” piassava) is bolder and of 
darker colour than the Sherbro variety, and it was thought 
possible that the conflicting nature of the reports received 
on the preliminary shipments might be due to certain 
firms who require light piassava, such as the Sherbro 
variety, not appreciating the heavier material now under 
consideration. 

The sample consisted of piassava of rather mixed 
character, generally well cleaned, but of somewhat variable 
colour, being mostly reddish-brown or dark purplish- 
brown, with a few straw-coloured fibres. Most of the 
material was of good resiliency and toughness, but a few 
very coarse rather woody strips were present which were 
brittle and could not be bent without breaking. 

The fibres showed considerable variation in width and 
length, ranging from ^ to i in. in width (mostly from jV in. 
to ^ in.), and from 28 to 41 in. in length. Most of them 
were from 33 to 35 in. long and only a small proportion 
of shorter material was present. 
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Taken as a whole the material was much darker in 
colour than piassavas of the Sherbro and Sulima types 
which have been examined at the Imperial Institute, and 
possessed better resiliency and strength. 

The piassava was submitted to (a) brokers, ( 5 ) piassava 
dressers, and (c) importers in London, who furnished the 
following reports respectively (April 1935): 

(a) “ This sample represents a well cleaned and care¬ 
fully prepared piassava, being somewhat smooth and 
pliable in texture. We consider there is a good prospect 
of business resulting, provided the bulk of the ship¬ 
ments were treated in the same manner, being careful to 
see same was carefully retted and cleaned before being 
bundled. We consider the value to be about £15 to 
£iS los. per ton c.i.f.” 

(b) “ We have examined the sample of swamp piassava 
and we consider that this would be worth some £2 
per ton more than the usual grades of Sulima. It is a 
muchstiffer fibre than either Sherbro, Sulima or Opobo, and 
is comparable only with Bassam or Fine Gaboon. We 
think it would find a ready market in reasonable quantities 
in this country.” 

(c) “ We consider the quality suitable for this market. 
The to-day’s values of the other qualities you mention are : 
Prime Sherbro £21 to £22, Sulima £12 los. to £13, Opobo 
£21 to £22, and we consider the value of the ‘ line ’ piassava, 
as per your sample, to be about £20 per ton c.i.f. 

" We would be interested in offers of this quality.” 

This “ line ” piassava from Sierra Leone was of good 
saleable quality, and it is of interest to note that all three 
firms to whom it was submitted considered it to be worth 
more than ordinary Sulima piassava. In these circum¬ 
stances it was suggested that a trial consignment of i to 
2 tons of the fibre, equal in quality to the sample, might be 
forwarded to the Imperial Institute for disposal in London 
in order to test the market. 
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MYRRH FROM KENYA 

For some time past the authorities of the Northern 
Frontier Province, Kenya Colony, have been investigating 
the possibility of exporting the gums and resins of com¬ 
mercial value which occur m that area. Of these it was 
considered that gum arabic must be excluded, as it could 
not compete with the Kordofan product at its present low 
price. It was thought, however, that something might be 
done with the more valuable myrrh and frankincense, 
commercial supplies of which come from the neighbouring 
country of British Somaliland. Two samples of myrrh 
were accordingly forwarded to the Imperial Institute by 
the Director of Agriculture, in January 1934, in order to 
ascertain whether the material would be of sufficient 
interest to be worth consideration for shipment to Europe, 
The samples were as follows : 

A. Mandera District .—^This consisted of material 
ranging from brittle, irregular lumps, z in. in diameter, 
down to small grains and powder. The colour varied 
from reddish-yellow to reddish-brown. The material was 
of dusty appearance and the fractured surface exhibited 
white markings. The odour was aromatic and the taste 
bitter. 

B. Wajin District .—^This material ranged from brittle, 
irregular lumps, in. in diameter, down to small grains 
and powder. The colour was reddish-brown and the 
appearance dusty. The fractured surface was harder than 
in the case of Sample A and exhibited no white markings. 
The odour was aromatic and the taste bitter. 

The samples were examined with the following results, 
which are shown in comparison with those required for 
medicinal myrrh by the British Pharmacopoeia (1932); 

Requirement* of the British 
A B Phannacopooia 

P$r mt, P0r emt Pgr fitnt. 

Matter msoluble m 90 per cent 

alcohol.46*2 64 7 Not more than 70 

Ash.4*5 _ 6»5 Not more than 9 

Colour reaction 1 , . , Positive Positive Positive 

^ This test spectfies that a tnolei colour shall he produced by the acHon of 
hromne vapour on m ether extract of the myrrh 
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These results show that the present samples conform 
in all respects to the requirements of the British 
Pharmacopoeia. 

The samples were submitted to a firm of brokers in 
London, who reported that they both represented saleable 
products, the current value of A being about 70s. per cwt., 
and that of B about 60s. per cwt., ex-warehouse London 
(April 1934). The firm stated that they would be glad to 
receive shipments of J ton of each variety, packed in 
2-cwt. bags, for trial sale on the London market. 

It will be seen from the foregoing results that both 
samples represented products which should be saleable in 
London, and it was suggested that if prices such as those 
quoted by the brokers appeared likely to render the 
collection of the materials remunerative, the suggested trial 
shipments should be forwarded to the Imperial Institute 
for transmission to the firm. 

In February 193S, a trial consignment weighing about 
5 cwts. was forwarded to the Imperial Institute by the 
Director of Agriculture. 

The myrrh was mainly in the form of medium-sized 
and small irregular masses, yellowish-brown externally 
and dark reddish-brown within, together with smaller 
fragments, which were yellowish or brownish-orange, and 
some dust. The material was brittle, and the fractured 
surfaces were irregular and somewhat translucent. The 
main portion of the sample closely resembled the Aden 
myrrh of commerce, and was darker in colour than the 
two samples sent in 1934. The remainder resembled the 
sample from the Mandera District more closely than that 
from the Wajin District, but was not so reddish. 

The sample was examined with the following results, 
which are shown in comparison with those obtained wdth 
the two samples received in 1934 and with the requirements 
of the British Pharmacopoeia (1932) for medicinal myrrh ; 

Previous Samples. 

Present Kequirements of the 

Sample. A B British Fharmacc^oeia. 

Pcrcerti. Percent. Percent. Percent, 

Matter insoluble in 90 per 

cent, alcobol . . 60*2 46*2 64*7 Not more than 70 

Ash . , . .6-2 4»5 6*5 Not more than 9 

Colour reaction . . Positive Positive Positive Positive 
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These results show that the present sample, like those 
previously examined, complied with the requirements of 
the British Pharmacopoeia. 

The myrrh was placed in the hands of the brokers who 
valued the previous samples, with a view to its disposal 
on the market at the best price obtainable. On inspection 
the firm described the material as follows : 

“ Small and rather dusty unpicked sorts, containing 
about 25 per cent, rough clinkery pickings. A small 
proportion is sea damaged and blocky—amounting to 
about 14 lb, in all.” 

The firm estimated the value of the myrrh at 60s. per 
cwt., but they eventually disposed of it in May 1935 at 
67s. 6 d. per cwt., a price intermediate between the values 
placed on the two samples which were forwarded from 
Kenya in 1934. 

The firm stated that the material represented a fair 
marketable grade of myrrh, and they considered that 
further shipments, of | to i ton at a time, could be 
recommended. 


OLEO-RESIN OF EXCOECARIA AFRICANA 
FROM KENYA 

Excoecaria africana Muell. Arg. (= Spirosiachys afri- 
cana Sond.) is a deciduous or semi-deciduous tree, 
belonging to the natural order Euphorbiaceae. It occurs 
in East and South Africa and extends westwards through 
South-west Africa to Angola. The wood is highly scented 
and is sometimes known in South Africa as “ sandalwood ” 
or “ sandaleen,” the native name there being “ Tambuti.” 
It is used as a substitute for the well-known Aloes wood 
(Aquilaria Agallocha) of India and in the manufacture of 
necklaces, charms, trinkets, small fancy boxes, etc. The 
wood has also been employed for gunstocks, furniture, 
and wagon-work. Accounts of the tree and its wood are 
given by Dr. J. Burtt-Davy in Tropical Woods (No. 17, 
1929, p. 15) and by C. R, Metcalfe in Kew Bulletin (No. 1, 
1933, P- 6 ). 
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In June 1933 a sample of the oleo-resin extracted from 
the wood by means of petroleum ether was forwarded to 
the Imperial Institute by the Senior Agricultural Chemist, 
Kenya Colony. A yield of 10 per cent, of the weight of 
the wood had been obtained. 

The sample weighed 2 oz. and consisted of a reddish- 
brown, very viscous oleo-resin. The odour of the material 
was to a large extent disguised by that of petroleum ether 
(a little of which was still present in the sample), but the 
natural odour was more clearly revealed on warming. It 
was not very pronounced, though rather persistent and 
not unpleasant. 

The oleo-resin was found to have the following 
constants ; 

Specific gravity at 15*5/15 5° C . 1*068 

Optical rotation . . . . — 4 2® at 24® C. 

Refractive index «d2o® C . . . 1*5243 

Acid value . . . . .518 

Saponification value . . . 83 2 

The material was miscible with alcohol, and also with 
oil of turpentine, in all proportions. An alcoholic solution 
applied to a piece of sized wood formed a clear, lustrous, 
varnish-like coat, which took several days to become dry 
to the touch. A rather soft coat was eventually obtained. 

On steam distillation the oleo-resin furnished 7-6 per 
cent, (equivalent to 076 per cent, from the original wood) 
of a pale brownish-yellow, very viscous, volatile oil. The 
odour of this oil resembled that of the oleo-resin, but, 
contrary to what might have been expected, was not 
appreciably stronger. The small quantity of oil available 
was insufficient for detailed examination. 

The solid resin remaining after steam distillation was 
dark reddish-brown and brittle. It softened at 39“ C. and 
was liquid at about So® C. It was soluble in alcohol, and 
in oil of turpentine. A solution in alcohol applied to sized 
wood dried fairly rapidly, furnishing a rather dark, 
lustrous coat, of about the same hardness as that given 
by rosin. 

The results of the examination showed that the material 
has the properties of a liquid oleo-resin or balsam and 
rather resembles Canada balsam. Like the latter, it dries 
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to a transparent varnish which apparently shows no 
tendency to crystallise, and it also possesses a high refrac¬ 
tive index approximating to that of ordinary glass. It is 
possible therefore that the oleo-resin could serve in place 
of Canada balsam as a non-crystallising mounting medium 
for microscopical work, but the outlet for it in this direc¬ 
tion would be small. 

The odour of the oleo-resin does not appear sufficiently 
pronounced or attractive to render it of value in per¬ 
fumery, except possibly as a fixative, and the product does 
not appear to possess any advantages over the commercial 
oleo-resins commonly employed for the latter purpose. A 
sample was, however, submitted for practical trials to a 
firm of manufacturing perfumers in London, who reported 
that owing to the nature of the oleo-resin they found it 
rather difficult to arrive at any definite opinion with so 
small a sample, but that they would carry out further 
trials if they could be supplied with a larger quantity. 

Arrangements were therefore made for a further supply 
of the material to be sent from Kenya, and in September 
1934 the Senior Agricultural Chemist forwarded a sample 
weighing about lb. This had also been extracted by 
light petroleum and consisted of dark reddish-brown oleo- 
resin. It resembled the earlier sample in odour, but was 
darker and considerably harder. 

The material was found to have the following con¬ 
stants, which are shown in comparison with the corre- 
. spending figures obtained for the sample previously 
examined: 

Present Sample. Previous Sample 

Specific gravity at 15*5/15 5® C 1*1112 1*068 

Optical rotation an . . . (too dark to — 4 2^ at 24'’ C 

obtain reading) 

Refractive index C » . 1*5440 1*5243 

Acid value.61 o 51*8 

Saponification value . , , 88*3 83*2 

On prolonged steam distillation the material furnished 
19-7 per cent, of a yellowish-brown volatile oU, as compared 
with a yield of 7*6 per cent, in the case of the earlier sample. 

The oil was lighter in colour and considerably more 
viscous than that distilled from the previous sample. It 
was found to have the following constazats : 
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specific gravity at 15*5/15 5® C i 090 

Optical rotation ckd . +14 87“ at 17° C 

Refractive index «d20° C . 1*5425 

The specific gravity and refractive index of the freshly- 
prepared volatile oil are not markedly different from the 
corresponding figures obtamed for the original oleo-resin. 
The viscosity of the volatile oil, however, increased markedly 
on keeping, and it seems not improbable that in time the 
oil would eventually become entirely resinified and be no 
longer volatile in steam. 

The resin left after the removal of the volatile oil was 
dark reddish-brown and brittle, closely resembling that 
previously obtamed. It softened at 41° C. and was liquid 
at 52° to 56° C., as compared with 39® C. and about 50° C., 
respectively, in the case of the earlier sample. 

A sample of the oleo-resin, as received, was forwarded 
to the firm of manufacturing perfumers who, as stated 
above, had offered to carry out practical trials. They 
reported as follows : 

“ We have examined the sample from a perfumer’s 
point of view. The most probable use of this oleo-resm 
would be as a fixative of soap perfumes, and to a lesser 
extent as a fixative in alcoholic perfumery. It would 
consequently have to compete with a wide range of balsams 
and resins, such as Balsam of Peru and tolu, styrax, 
labdanum, guaiacum and many others. 

“ The perfume is not similar to any balsam or resin we 
know, so it could not be used as a substitute for any pro¬ 
duct now in general use. At the same time the perfume 
is not, in our opinion, sufficiently characteristic to be of 
great interest on its own merits. We think, however, that 
it would be a useful addition to a perfumer’s range of 
fixatives, in that it would blend with certain perfumes 
better than any existing fixative. 

“ The oleo-resin in its present form is soluble in essential 
oils, so it can be easily used in soap perfumes. It is, how¬ 
ever, not sufficiently concentrated in perfume to use in 
alcoholic perfumes, as the amount that can be used is 
limited by the amount of resin which can be permitted in 
the perfume. If the volatile essence could be prepared 
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without the resin it could be used in alcohol perfumes and 
other perfumery. 

“ We have tried to obtain the volatile essence by dis¬ 
tillation of the resin, but the result has not been successful, 
as the yield is too small. The essence, however, is rather 
of the vetivert type and would be quite useful. 

“ We think that the product is sufficiently interesting 
to justify a small quantity being prepared for sampling 
to soap-makers and perfumers, but it would be necessary 
to quote the price and give information as to how long it 
would take to produce quantities.” 

The firm expressed a provisional opinion that if the 
oleo-resin proved to be acceptable on the United Kingdom 
market it might be worth about 8s. per lb. under existing 
conditions. 

The results of this investigation show that the 
characters of the sample differed to some extent from those 
of the material previously examined. The oleo-resin was 
considerably harder than the earlier sample, but it yielded 
more than twice as much volatile oil and the oil was con¬ 
siderably more viscous. Although the yield of volatile 
oil from the present sample is fairly high, it was only 
obtained at a very slow rate, a prolonged steam distillation 
being necessary. The production of the volatile oil would 
therefore probably be too costly to be remunerative on a 
commercial scale. The residual resin obtained on dis¬ 
tilling off the volatile oil from the two samples was of 
similar character. 

The results of the commercial enquiries indicate that 
the oleo-resin might be marketable in the United Kingdom 
as a fixative of a new character for use in perfumery, but 
in order to ascertain this it would be necessary to submit 
trial samples to a number of possible users. 


PALMAROSA OIL FROM SEYCHELLES 

The sample of palmarosa oil which is the subject of 
this report was forwarded to the Imperial Institute by the 
Acting Director of Agriculture, Seychelles, in March 1935. 
The oil had been distilled from whole plants of palm- 
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arosa, grown from seed received from India, and a yield 
equivalent to 3 litres of oil per ton of material had been 
obtained. It was desired to ascertain the quality and 
market value of the oil. 

The sample consisted of a clear, very pale yellow oil. 
It was found to have the following constants, to which 
are added those of three palmarosa oils from Seychelles 
previously examined at the Imperial Institute (see this 
Bulletin, 1934, 82 , 517), and the ranges of corresponding 
figures recorded for Indian palmarosa oils : 



Present 

Previous Samples. 

Recorded figures 
for Indian palm- 
xnarosa oils. 


1 Sample. 

i A. 

®- ! 

c. 

Specific gravity at 
i 5 - 5 /i 5 - 5 ° C. 

! 0-8886 

0-9083 

0*8960 

0*8968 

0-887 to 0-900 
+ 6° to - 3 ° 

Optical rotation ad 

+ 0-41° 

+ 3 * 1 ° 

+ 0-03° 

— 0*22® 

Refractive index 

C. . 

at 80° C. 

1-4736 

at 80° C. 

1-4796 

at 24® C. 

1*4715 

at 18° C. 

1*4722 

i 

1*472 to 1*477 

Acid value . 

1*4 

1*4 

1*2 

1*0 

0*5 to 3*0 

Ester value , 

29*2 

46*1 1 

97*2 

90*3 

12 to 48 

Ester value after 
acetylation 

272*0 

262*3 

276*1 

273*5 

226 to 274 

Equivalent to *' total 
geraniol/' 

cent. 

94*0 

89°8 

95*8 

94*6 

74*8 to 94*8 

Solubility in 70 per 
cent, alcohol at 
15 - 5 ° C. . 

Soluble in 

Soluble in 

Soluble in 

Soluble in 

Soluble in 1*5 

1*6 vols. 

1*6 vols. 

1-8 vols. 

1*6 vols. 

to 3*0 vols. 


These results show that the constants of the present 
oil fall generally within the ranges of figures recorded for 
Indian palmarosa oil. The oil, moreover, contained a high 
percentage of “ total geraniol ” and—unlike the two 
samples (B and C) dealt with in the previous report—a 
relatively small amount of esters. 

The odour of the oil was very satisfactory and closely 
resembled that of a sample of a standard grade of Indian 
palmarosa oil with which it was compared. It was free 
from the pungency characteristic of gingergrass which has 
been observed in some of the palmarosa oils from Seychelles 
examined at the Imperial Institute. 

The oil was submitted to a firm of essential oil distillers 
in London, who considered the odour to be almost identical 
with that of Indian palmarosa oil, with, if anything, a 
finer and cleaner bouquet. They considered that the oil 
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would be fully equal in market value to the Indian product, 
which was currently quoted at 6 s. ^d. per lb. c.i.f. London 
(June i93S). 

The foregoing results show that this sample of palm- 
arosa oil is of good quality and comparable with the best 
Indian grades. 

It may be pointed out that the yield of 3 litres of oil 
per ton (or about 0-3 per cent.) is unusually low. The 
yields obtained in India by the local direct-firing method 
are reported to vary between 0-3 and i-o per cent., whilst 
by steam-distillation as much as i"3 per cent, may be 
secured. 


CAMPHOR AND CAMPHOR OIL FROM 
MAURITIUS 

It has long been known that certain camphor trees yield 
an oil from which no solid camphor can be separated. 
This is the case, for example, in Mauritius. Eight samples 
of the oil from that Colony examined at the Imperial 
Institute in 191a and 1913 were all abnormal in character 
(see this Bulletin, 1916, 14 , 580), whilst of six samples 
received in 1927, only two yielded camphor when cooled 
to a very low temperature, and this only in very small 
amounts (i to 2 per cent.). The Director of Agriculture 
informed the Imperial Institute in 1927 that out of 200 
trees examined, only two were found to yield solid camphor. 

In view of these results it was decided to carry out 
further experiments in Mauritius, and in 1927 seeds of 
Cinnamomum Camphora from trees known to yield solid 
camphor were imported from Formosa and planted at 
the Botanical Gardens, Curepipe (altitude 1,850 ft.) The 
trees have grown well and in 1931 they were pruned, and 
the leaves and twigs collected were distOIcd. The Chemi¬ 
cal Division of the Department of Agriculture reported 
that out of 169 samples treated, seventeen gave oil only and 
the rest solid camphor. These oils were light-coloured and 
had a fine odour ; they had the following characteristics : 

Specific gravity at 20® C. , 0^8831 
Refractive index at 20® C. , 1*4669 
Specific rotation , * , + 14 '’ 34 ' 
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The rotation of the oils is of interest as the typical 
Mauritius camphor oils are Isevo-rotatory. 

In 1934, the distillation was carried out on a larger 
scale (785 kilos, of leaves and twigs being treated), and a 
yield of 1-4 per cent, of solid crude camphor was obtained. 

A sample of this camphor, together with camphor oil 
which had been separated from it by filtration, was for¬ 
warded to the Imperial Institute by the Director of Agri¬ 
culture in January 1935. The results of their examination 
are given below. 

Crude Solid Camphor .—^This sample consisted of a mass 
of small camphor crystals in a rather moist condition. On 
pressing a representative portion of the sample, 13 per cent, 
of oil and water (mostly the latter) was expelled. 

Camphor Oil .—^This was a clear, very pale greenish- 
yellow oil, from which a small amount of solid camphor 
had separated. On cooling the oil to o® C. for several hours 
a further quantity of camphor separated. Together, these 
quantities amounted to a yield of 10 per cent, of solid 
camphor from the oil. 

After removal of this 10 per cent, of solid camphor, the 
oil was found to have the following constants : 

Specific gravity at 15*5715 5 ^ C . 0*9189 

Optical rotation a© . . • 4 - 33 22® at 16® C 

Refractive index ttpao® C . .1*4754 

By repeated fractional distillation of this residual oil, 
and cooling of the appropriate fraction, a further 26 per 
cent, of solid camphor (calculated on the oil as received) 
was obtained, making a total of 36 per cent, recovered 
from the original oil. 

The results of the fractional distillation of the residual 
oil are shown on page 144, in comparison with figures 
obtained at the Imperial Institute for a sample of oil 
distilled from camphor leaves and twigs in Burma. 

The light camphor oil, i.e. the fraction boiling at 
temperatures up to 195® C,, had a specific gravity of 
0*8617 at 15*5° C. This fraction was found to contain 
2*0 per cent, of cineole as determined by the ortho-cresol 
method, equivalent to 0*5 per cent, of the original oil. It 
may be mentioned that in oil distilled from Indian-grown 
camphor leaves Simonsen found 0*7 per cent, of cineole. 
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Present Sample 

Burma Camphor Oil 

Fraction 
boUiBg at 

On residual oil after 
removal of solid 
camphor separated 
ato**C 

Calculated on 
oil as received 

On residual oil after 
removal of solid 
cwphor s{ panted 
ato^C 

Calculated on 
oil as rioci\td 


Per cent 

Percent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Up to 195° C 
195® to 225® C 
225° to 245® C 

257 

23 I 

310 

29 T 

20 I 

18 I 

93 

8 8 

2 7 

24 

52 

49 

Above 245® C 

152 

137 

lb 6 

175 

(Camphor) 

{28 8) 

[360) 

{283) 

(326) 

Total! 

9 « 

933^ 

92 4 * 

9291 


^ The quantity of oil unaccounted for m each case represented losses sustained 
tn the separation of the camphor hy filtration and pressing It is not possible 
to allocate these losses definitely to any particular fraction, hut they would consist 
principally of camphor and oil from the fraction boiling at 195® to 2-85® C 

calculated on the oil from which solid camphor had first 
been separated by cooling {Indian Forest Records, 1(323, 
9 , 2 $). 

In order to ascertain whether any safrole was present in 
the oil, the fractions boiling at 19s"-225“ C. and 225®- 
24s® C. were redistilled, and a fraction was obtained which 
boiled at 220“-240® C, and amounted to 1-6 per cent, of 
the original oil. This fraction was redistilled and separated 
into three fractions, boiling respectively at 220®-22S® C., 
225®-232® C., and 232®-240® C. These fractions were 
then examined for safrole by cooling them to — 20® C. 
for 17 hours. All three fractions remained liquid at this 
temperature, and as the solidifying point of safrole is about 
4- 11 ® C. it is evident that the amount of safrole in the oil, 
if any, was exceedingly small. 

The foregoing results show that the present sample of 
oil, as received, was similar in composition to ordinary 
camphor leaf oil and contained much camphor in solution. 
It was thus very different from the oils received at the 
Imperial Institute from Mauritius in 1927, which resembled 
eucalyptus oils and contained little or no camphor. 

The yield of 1-4 per cent, of crude solid camphor 
obtained from the leaves by the Department of Agriculture 
appears very satisfactory, if, as is presumably the case, the 
figure is expressed on fresh green leaves containing 50 per 
cent, or more of water. This result is higher than most 
of the yields recorded from camphor leaves grown in other 
parts of the world, apart from the additional camphor 
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which could be obtained from the oil by fractional dis¬ 
tillation. In this connection it is of interest to quote the 
following figures of the yield of camphor and oil obtained 
from air-dried ^ camphor leaves and twigs from St. Lucia 
and Uganda previously examined at the Imperial Institute : 


Desctiption of material. 

; Yield of solid 

1 camphor separated 
by fUtration and 
expression. 

Additional cam¬ 
phor obtamed 
itom residual oil 
by fractionation. 

Amount of 
residual oil. 

1 Total yield of 
solid camphor 
and oil. 

Air-dried leaves and 
twigs from St. Lucia 
containing 9 per 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent, 

Per cent. 

cent, of moisture . 
Air-dried leaves and 
twigs from Uganda 
containing 12 per 

1*9 

0‘3 

0*7 

2-9 

cent, of moisture . 

I‘6 

j 



2-3 


The present Mauritius oil differs widely from the com¬ 
mercial camphor oils marketed in the United Kingdom, 
which are fractionated products obtained by the re¬ 
distillation of crude residual camphor wood oil from which 
all solid camphor has first been removed by filtration and 
pressure. In the case of Japanese camphor oil the opera¬ 
tions of fractionation and the cooling of the fractions to 
separate the camphor are so effectively carried out that the 
final product contains little or no camphor. The principal 
commercial oils are Japanese “ light ” (or “ white ”) 
camphor oil and ” heavy ” (or “ brown ”) camphor oil. 
The “ %ht " oil (specific gravity 0*87 to o-gi) would 
correspond to the first fraction obtained in the distillation 
of the present Mauritius oil, and consists of terpenes with 
some cineole.* The “ heavy ” camphor oil (specific 
gravity usually from 1*018 to 1-026) represents the higher- 
boiling fractions of the crude camphor wood oil, and is the 
chief commercial source of safrole, of which it contains 
from 25 to 35 per cent. This Japanese “ heavy ” oil thus 
differs from the higher-boiling fractions of the present leaf 
oil, which contain little or no safrole. 

1 Eaton. (Bidletm of the Depavtinent of Agnculiure^ Bederated Malay 
States^ No, 15, 1912), lias sliown tliat air-drying of camphor leaves has no 
detrimental effect on the yield of camphor and oil. 

* One sample examined at the Imperial Institute contamed about 30 
per cent* of cineole. 
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It may be mentioned that supplies of Japanese 
“ heavy ” camphor oil are becoming scarce in Europe, 
owing to the utilisation of the oil in Japan for the extrac¬ 
tion of safrole and the manufacture of heliotropin. 

In the United Kingdom the present impure sample of 
solid camphor would be now worth less than as. a pound 
(June i93S), which is the present comparatively low 
price of Japanese refined camphor, and at this price it 
seems doubtful whether its production in Mauritius wouW<^ 
prove very profitable, especially in view of the fact thfV/^ 
the yield of camphor from camphor leaves is small com-- 
pared with the 3 to 4 per cent, or more obtained from thd 
wood in Formosa. > 

As shown above, the present oil, if fractionated, 
in Mauritius, would yield an additional amount of solid 
camphor, and a low-boiling fraction would also be obtained 
which, like Japanese “ light ” camphor oil, could be 
utilised as a turpentine substitute. The present price in 
London of Japanese ” white ” camphor oil is 955. per cwt. 
duty paid. The higher-boiling fractions would be of 
much less value than Japanese “ brown ” camphor oil as 
they contain little or no safrole. 

The prospects of marketing camphor oil a.s represented 
by the present sample are not promising, as the camphor- 
oils required by the trade are fractionated products. 1^ 
it is not possible to undertake the fractionation i‘ ^ 
Mauritius, and it is desired to find a market for tha’^' 
fractionated oil, it was suggested that a small trhil con-jr 
signment (1-2 cwts.) might be forwarded to the Imperial 
Institute in the first place to test the market. The price 
obtainable will probably depend on the amount of camphor 
present and the suitability of the oil for the prepara<tion of 
liniments and embrocations. 
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SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF CACAO FERMENTATION 
By a. W. Knapp, B.Sc. (Lond.), M.Sc. (Birm.)) F.I.C., 
Chief Chemist, Cadbury Bros., Ltd. 

PART II 

Succession of Organisms and Explanation of High 
Temperatures 

The Yeasts 

The order in which the different yeasts flourish is indicated 
in the table by Ciferri in Part I of this article (p. 43). In 
the early stages S. anomalus and members of the group 
known as S. apiculatus are predominant. Eutorulopsis 
theobromee (Preyer’s Saccharomyces theobromce, discovered 
in fermenting cacao in Ceylon in 1901) is found 
throughout fermentation, and Saccharomyces ellipsoideus, 
Schizosaccharomyces Bussei and TorulopsisLihenfeld-Toalii, 
are more abundant in the later stages. Ciferri worked on 
Forastero cacao. It is significant that Steinmann in Java 
—presumably working on Forastero-CnoWo hybrid cacao— 
found S. apiadatus and S. ellipsoideus occurring in the 
same order during fermentation. 

S. apiculatus has been observed at the beginning of 
fermentation in several other countries besides Java and 
San Domingo—^namely, by Bainbridge and Davies [17] in 
Jamaica, Briton-Jones [22] in Trinidad, Ficker and Lilien- 
feld [32] in Bahia, and Henneberg [20] in cacao from the 
Cameroons. The more typical cells are lemon-shaped. As 
the cells cannot survive drying, S. apiculatus was not found 
on the dry cacao beans examined by Lilienfeld-Toal or by 
Henneberg. As shown in the table mentioned above, 
Ciferri found large numbers, but only at the beginning of 
the fermentation, of a new sub-species of S. apiculatus. 
This sub-species, which he named Klocheria cacaoicola, 
grows without difficulty in media containing i per cent, of 
acetic acid, and thus differs from the other species some¬ 
times found by him in the early stages of fermentation, 
namely, Klocheria domingensis. The latter he found on 
rotting cacao pods, and he states that its growth is inter- 
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rupted by the feeble effective acidity which is i-eprcsented 
by a hydrogen-ion concentration of pB. 5*0 to 4-6. 

In the later stages of fermentation S. ellipsoideus has 
been found in several countries besides Java and San 



Ftm Femeniaiion of Cacao,*' By ^ermi»s%on of John Bale^ Sons & Bantslsson, 

Fig. I.—Cacao Ybasx, 5. tmeobromjs Prbyer (now called 
Eutorulofsis theobromm) 

A. C. D. X 800; B X 1,000. 

A. Long mycoderm skin cells. B. Pure cultnre from pulp li<|uor. 

C, Yeast sediment. B. Ascospores formed after eighteen hours. 

Domingo—by Bainbridge and Davies in Jamaica and 
Briton-Jones in Trinidad. This yeast survives both 
fermentation and drying. Lilienfeld-Toal [33] found S. 
ellipsoideus and Schizosaccharomyces Bussei to be the 
most important yeasts found’ on the dry cacao beans of 
commerce. 
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The generally accepted importance of S. ellipsoideus 
has been questioned by Lilienfeld-Toal [34], in view of 
the fact that he found it could not by itself break down 
the pulp of the coffee bean, and therefore he considers it 
would be equally ineffective with the pulp of the cacao 
bean, as this is similar in composition. 

In 1924 our knowledge of cacao yeasts was very incom¬ 
plete and the author [12] called attention to the absence of 
a satisfactory explanation of the high temperatures that 
are maintained in cacao fermentation. It is well known 
that in the production of wine the action of the grape 
yeasts (S. ellipsoideus) is impaired above 40° C. and the 
temperatmres which are favourable to cacao fermentation 
“hre those at which wine develops diseases. 

More recent researches have shown that the optimum 
temperatures for cacao yeasts are high; Henneberg, work¬ 
ing in Germany, found for Eutorulopsis theobromce 30° to 
37® C. and Ciferri, working in the tropics, 35® C. Lilien¬ 
feld-Toal, working in Germany on organisms from dried 
cacao beans, found the optimum temperature of S. ellip¬ 
soideus to be 20° to 30® C., Henneberg 30® to 37° C., whilst 
Ciferri, working in the tropics, found 40® C. Apart from 
this high optimum temperature Ciferri found this to be in 
all other respects a typical wine yeast. For Schiso- 
saccharomyces Bussei Henneberg gives an optimum tem¬ 
perature of 37® to 40® C., and Ciferri gives 40° C. for 
both this and Torulopsis Liltenfeld-Toalii. These figures, 
especially those of Ciferri, help us to account for the 
high temperatures observed. 

The production of alcohol and carbon dioxide from 
sug^ is an exothermic reaction : 

fCj2H220]j^ H2O = 2 CgHjjiOg “b 4 ’S Cals. 

\Sucrose and water Invert sugar 

fCeHiaO® = 2 COg -f 2 CaHjOH -f 22-3 Cals. 

I Glucose Carbon dioxide and alcohol. 

As two of the most important yeasts have optimum 
temperatures of 40® C., we should natmally expect the 
fermenting mass to rise some degrees above this. The 
exact temperature produced, however, is influenced in 
the majority of cases by the development of acetic 
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acid bacteria, and in others by the development of 
mould. 

In cacao fermentation in boxes in Triuidud the atitlior 
noted that after the fourth day, although yeasts wt‘r<‘ still 
present, the predominating micro-organisms were uon- 
motile rod-like bacteria, some isolated, others in pairs or 
chains. The temperature at this time was 48® or 49” C., at 
which temperature the ordinary acetic bacteria arc im¬ 
paired. On the Gold Coast in fermenting heaps, the tem¬ 
perature of which generally rises to 50° C. and often above, 
bacteria are nothing like so prominent, and in the rase of 
the unturned heaps certain moulds are much in evidence 
in the later stages. 

H. A. Dade in a private communication to the author 
writes that the predominant yeast in fermenting beans on 
the Gold Coast resembles superficially S. ikeobromee Preycr, 
and has been determined by the experts at the Delft 
Laboratorium as a new species of Mycotoruloides. His 
other yeasts from cacao fermentations they identify as a 
new Klockeria, a new Hansenula and a Mycoderma, 

H. A. Dade, in a laboratory fermentation, inoriilaled 
60 lb. of cacao with a pure culture of Saccharotuym nre- 
visice Hansen, cacao strain, which he had previously found 
in anaerobic experimental fermentations. The tinnpera- 
ture reached 50® C. in 72 hours, an exceptionally high 
temperature for a box fermentation. It would appear th.nt 
the tropical variety of micro-organisms often has a high 
optimum temperature. (Incidentally the author examined 
the cacao produced and found it to be slightly better than 
the normal product of Gold Coast box fermentation. ThLs 
experiment, and the effect of kinds of yeast on flavour, will 
be discussed later under variations on natural fermentation.) 

With regard to the numerical survival of the yeast cidls 
during fermentation, Bahia and the Gold Coast form a 
contrast. Whilst Ficker and Lilieufcld-Toal observed iu 
Bahia that as the bacteria increased the yeast decreased 
until at the end of the fermentation only bactcTia was 
found, Dade on the Gold Coast noted that whilst the 
number of bacteria increased (especially on the sixtli day) 
the yeast cells were still present at the end in about their 
original numbers. 
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The Bacteria 

Most obsarvers have noted that the micro-organisms 
most in evidence in the early stages are yeasts, and that var¬ 
ious bacteria make their appearance quite early and in the 
later stages predominate. These bacteria are of importance 
as having a considerable effect on the cacao produced. It is 
generally agreed that the most important are the acetic 
bacteria, but lactic acid bacteria are mentioned by some 
writers (e.g. Ficker and Lilienfeld-Toal), the latter [34] 
also mentions CoK aerogenes, and several agree that if the 
process continues too long there is a risk of but5Tric acid 
being developed. H. A. Dade, in a private communication 
to the author, has found Bacillus undulatus and Bacillus 
megatherium, but does not think that bacteria play a large 
part in Gold Coast fermentations. 

In any case, if the fermentation be tmduly prolonged, 
moulds and putrefactive bacteria appear. Bainbridge and 
Davies noted spore-forming bacilli of the B. subtilis type. 
C. Thom found aerobic spore-forming bacteria, includir^ 
some of the mesenteric group. 

In the author’s opinion it is the presence of a minute 
quantity of butyric acid together with the result of mild 
putrefactive changes (with or without a suggestion of smoke 
ti^cquired from the burning wood used in the artificial 
driers) that gives the cacao the peculiar flavour called 
“ hanrmy ” to which buyers object. This can be, and 
practically always is, prevented by stopping the fermenta¬ 
tion at the right stage. Acetic acid fermentation cannot, 
however, be prevented under normal circumstances, and 
the acetic acid bacteria are therefore worth more detailed 
study. The question as to the good or bad effect of acetic 
acid production on the quality of the cacao will be con¬ 
sidered later in the paper. At the moment we are con¬ 
cerned with the kinds of bacteria present and the part they 
play in the production of high temperatures. 

The most complete examination of the acetic acid 
bacteria in relation to cacao fermentation is that carried 
out by C. Eckmann [25], who grew cultures in Prussia from 
the liquid from the fermenting beans, the dried beans of 
commerce and the fresh fruits sent to him from the tropics. 

7 
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He found acetic bacteria on all the cacao beans from aj 
countries tested. The flora were nearly the same in dl 
countries ; no typical tropical kinds were found, the species 
isolated being either the same or similar to European kinds. 

Of acetic bacteria already known, B. xylinnm , B. 
xylinoides, B. orleanense and B. ascendens were foun 3 !" 
Eleven out of twenty of the varieties could grow under 
anaerobic conditions, but they were not typical anaerobic 
types. The optimum temperature of all the four species 
named above is 30° C., and in no case was an optimum 
temperature above this found. The maxiiiium tempera¬ 
ture of growth of the B. ascendens and B. xylinoides is 44® C. 

The production of acetic acid from alcohol is an exother¬ 
mic reaction and the oxidation of the alcohol produces con¬ 
siderably more heat than was given out by the production 
of this same alcohol from sugar : 

CHaCHaOH + Oj = CHaCOOH -f HaO - 1 - 118-6 Cals. 

Alcohol and oxygen Acetic acid and water. 

On the appearance of acetic acid during fermentation a 
further rise in temperature might thc'reforo rt^asonably be 
expected, provided the temperature produ<'(‘d is not above 
that at which the acetic bacteria can thrive. If we assume 
that had the fermenting beans been tested in the tropics 
no further acetic acid bacteria would have been found, and 
that the optimum and maximum temperatures of those 
found would have been the same as above, then the amount 
of acetic fermentation that takes place in the later stages 
of cacao fermentation is difficult to understand, and the 
acetic bacteria can play little or no part in the temperatures 
of 48® C. to so®C. which are often obtained and main¬ 
tained. The old observers thought that high temperatures 
should be avoided as resulting in an acid product. Accept¬ 
ing the above temperatures, we should have to conclu*^ 
that the acetic acid bacteria could be partly controlte^by 
encouraging the rise of temperature to be as rapid as 
.possible and then maintaining the high temperature during 
ffej^nentation. 

This does not accord with experience in most countries, 
and^ Ashby [31] in Trinidad has recorded finding three 
kinds of acetic bacteria with an optimum temperature of 
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46° to 49° C., the author concludes that acetic bacteria with 
this high optimum temperature probably exist in many 
cacao fermentations where there is sufficient aeration, and 
are an important factor in producing and mamtaining the 
high temperatures. The unturned native heaps on the 
Gold Coast may be an exception, for in this case moulds are 
partly responsible. 

The Moulds 

The subject of moulds in relation to cacao beans is an 
important one, for mould in the interior of the bean is the 
most serious of all defects. Microscopic examination has 
shown that moulds may occur in the fermenting mass, 
although in well-conducted fermentations never in suffi¬ 
cient quantity to be visible to the eye, save sometimes in 
patches on the side of the container. The appearance of 
moulds on the outside of the bean during drying is a normal 
phenomenon, but under good conditions the mould is no 
longer visible in the later stages, and its brief temporary 
appearance on the shell does not affect the quality of the 
cotyledons. As mentioned above, moulds which are 
present in badly conducted fermentations may result in 
the entrance of other moulds into the interior of the bean 
during drying and imperfect storage. 

(i) Mould seen during fermentation. —Of the early ob¬ 
servers, Chittenden and Preyer noted the appearance of 
Penicillium during feraientation. M. L. Lutz [3 5] was the 
first to identify a number of the moulds. He examined in 
1906 fermented beans sent by A. Chevalier from San Thom^ 
and found Sterigmatocystis niger (now generally called 
Aspergillus niger), Sterigmatocystis luteo-niger (the sterile 
mycelium of which is golden yellow), Fusarium theohromee 
(with pale ochre mycelium), and Pseudo-Absidia vulgaris. 
L. J. Schwarz [18] sent from the Gold Coast to C. Thom 
specimens of cultures of yellow, greyish and other moulds 
which he noted where the beans came in contact with the 
box. Thom found Aspergillus niger, A. flavus and A. 
tamarii were abundantly present and that the mucors, 
especially the species of rkizopus, were also common. 

R. H. Bunting [19] and H. A. Dade [30] have made to¬ 
gether a most interesting contribution on moulds in rela¬ 
tion to fermentation. Bimting found in fermenting heaps 
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on the Gold Coast, particularly when such masses had not 
been turned or distui'bed, the glaucus mould, Aspergillus 
fumigatus (Fresenius group). It is absent from the centre 
of the heap and little developed at the bottom, probably 
being inhibited by the high percentage of carbon dioxide in 
those regions. It is of particular interest because it is 
thermogenetic, and in one mass where it developed the 
temperature rose to 54° C. Bunting also found, even more 

frequently, a second 
thennophile, a cymo- 
Mucor, nov. sp. 463, 
now called after the 
discoverer, Mucor bun- 
tingii, Lendner. It is 
evident that the high 
temperatures observed 
in unturned heaps on 
the Gold Coast are 
partly due to the de¬ 
velopment of these 
moulds. They can be 
seen on removing the 
covering of plantain 
leaves as grey patches on the surface of the mass of fer¬ 
menting beans, the matted mycelium penetrating some 
inches into the heap.^ A single turning or mixing of the 
heap generally causes sufficient aeration to prevent visible 
mould growth. The expression visible mould growth is 
used advisedly, for microscopic investigation would probably 
show that some mould is always present. The author has 
never seen this appearance in box fermentations in the 
West Indies or on the Gold Coast, and it is unlikely that 
moulds under these conditions of fermentation play an 
important part in the production of high temperatures. 

Thom and Church in their monograph on the Aspergilli 
record that certain members of the group, which includes 
A. fumigatus, have the power of destroying cellulose and 
pentosans. The main objection to Aspergillus fumigatus 
arises from this. H. A. Dade has proved that this mould 

1 For illustrations of this, see photo by Dade m Gold Coast Year Book, 
1928, p. 91, and by the author m this ButtariN, 1934,p. 416. 



Fig. a.—A spergillus rt;jifr<?.ircrs. 
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penetrates the weakened tissue opposite the tip of the 
radicle (or germ), spreads round the radicle and on the ad¬ 
jacent surfaces of the cotyledons. This opens the way for 
entry (to the interior of the bean) of the other moulds 
which are usually found on drying and dry cacao. 

Steinmann [24] working in Java, where the cacao is the 
product of Forastero-Cno//o hybrids, after 6^ days’ fer¬ 
mentation, found Aspergillus glaitcus, Penicilliiini glaucum, 
Oidium lactis, and a variety of mucor-forming zygospores. 
Ficker and Lilienfeld-Toal in Bahia noted mould fungi even 
from the beginning of fermentation. 

The effect of acidity on moulding will be mentioned 
later under hydrogen-ion concentration. 

Although in this paper we are concerned mainly with 
fermentation, as fermentation and drying arc both parts 
of curing it will be well to include some notes on the 
moulds which are found on the dry cacao beans of com¬ 
merce. 

(2) Mould on cacao beans after fermenting and drying .— 
On dry Accra beans which had been stored, Bunting found 
chiefly Aspergillus glaucns and a species of Pcnicillium. 
On prepared beans with a high moisture content he found 
A. niger (three forms), A. tamarii, A.flavus (two forms) and 
A. ochraceus, and certain Mucoraccae : a cymose species of 
Mucor, two species of Absidia and one of Circinclla. 

Aspergillus glaxicm (now called A. chevalieri) is of 
particular importance in the commercial production of 
cacao because it can develop on cacao with considerably 
lower water content than any of the others ; it can grow 
on cacao beans which are nearly dry, that is, according to 
H. A. Dade, on cacao containing 8-5 to 9-0 per cent, of water. 

Passmore [33] mentions that the following species have 
been isolated at the Stored Products Research Laboratories 
at Slough (presumably by Bunting) from beans from Airica 
and other places and have “ not previously been reported 
as cacao saprophytes ” ; Aspergillus gracilis, A. repens, A, 
ruber, A. sydowi and A. terreus ; Syncephalastrum ciner- 
ium; Scopulariopsis sp.: Sporotrichum flavicans var.: 
Penicillium ciirinum (or var.) and Cylindrocarpon 
{Fusarium) sp. 

Other investigators who have isolated the moulds on 
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the cacao beans of commerce are Henneberg, Reinke, Lay- 
cock and Ciferri. Their results are briefly epitomised 
below. 

Henneberg [20] isolated from African and American 
cacao beans green, brown and black kinds of Aspergillus, 
six Mucors (Rhizopus, etc., a brown kind survived 45° C.), 
seven Penicillia, three Cladosporia, together with Oidium, 
Monilia, Cephalothedum, Fusarium and Botrytis. The 
shining yellowish-green Aspergillus was the one most fre¬ 
quently found, the maximum temperature for which was 
37° C, whilst the less common brown kind had a maxi¬ 
mum of 45° C. 

Reinke [21] made a very detailed study of the Asper¬ 
gillus group. He examined 40 samples of beans from 18 
producing areas. He obtained 142 strains of Aspergillus. 
In 75 per cent, of the samples he found Aspergillus flaims 
and A. niger. In 50 per cent, he found A. tamarii and A. 
sydowi. The first three frequently occurred in Accra cacao. 
He also found on the various cacaos: A. repens, terreus, 
carbonarius, and occasionally versicolor -VBX.flavipes, candi- 
dus, giganteus, ochraceus and versicolor. 

Laycock [28], who has published several studies of 
moulding of cacao in Nigeria, isolated several Aspergilli 
from mouldy cacao. The predominant one was Aspergillus 
glaucus. The others were identified by the Imperial Bureau 
of Mycology as A.flavus, Link.; A. fumigatus, Fresen.; A. 
tamarii, Kita; and A. sydowi, Bain and Satory. 

Ciferri [i 5] investigated Actinomyces in Dominican 
cacao, and found that it lives in an inactive form during 
fermentation and that any growth which takes place occurs 
during shipment. Its presence is very objectionable as it 
gives cacao a peculiar and disagreeable musty odour. If 
one can judge from a knowledge of the odour of com¬ 
mercial cacao, then in the author’s opinion the presence of 
actinomyces is rare. In the Stored Products Research 
Laboratories according to Passmore [33], although many 
cacaos were examined, experience of musty West African 
beans was confined to a single Nigerian cacao. From this 
cacao three variants of a species of Actinomyces were 
isolated by Bimting [36] and have been described by S. 
Waksman and named Actinomyces cacaoi I, II and III. 
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Ciferri has done some good work on the moulding of 
cacao, but he is apparently unaware that his cacao is much 
damper than the average cacao of commerce which, as pro¬ 
duced ready for bagging, generally contains less than 8 per 
cent, of moisture. 

In a paper on “ Cacao Moulding ” he gives the moisture 
content of nine samples of cacao beans as ranging from 
14 to 21 per cent., the average being 19 per cent. As this 
appears to be the usual moisture content of San Domingo 
cacao beans, this exceptionally high figure must be borne 
in mind in considering the various results of Ciferri’s 
researches. 

He examined a large number of samples of fermented 
and unfermented cacao beans (chiefly calabacillo) from 
stores in Sanchez, Samana and other places in San Domir^o. 
He determined the number and distribution of the spores 
of mould fungi. He found on healthy fermented beans 
950 spores per bean, and on healthy unfermented beans 
3,0 JO spores per bean. The average numerical distribution 


of spores was as follows ; 

Per cent 

Mucors , . ..48 

AspergiUi ..39 

Pcmcillia.. 

Other moulds.3 


He found the following species normally present: 
Aspergillus niger, A. fumigatus, A. flavus, A, glaucus, 
Penidllium leucopus, Rhisopus nigricans, Mucor mucedo, 
Spicaria lateritia and Cephalosporium acremonium- 

Before leaving the subject of mould it may be well to 
summarise briefly a few points of practical value : * 

(1) Pod disease fungi do not cause the mouleTgrowth 
commonly found on commercial cacao beans. 

(2) No mould is visible to the naked eye in a good 
fermentation. Visible mould can be prevented by one or 
more mixings during fermentation. 

(3) Save actinomyces, which is very rare, the moulds 
which occur in unturned masses of cacao during fermenta¬ 
tion (e.g. A. fumigatus) do not spoil the flavour of the 
cacao. They are objectionable chiefly because they open 
the way for internal moulding. 
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(4) The slight bloom of mould which develops during 
the drying operations, if kept under control and not allowed 
to penetrate to the interior of the bean, does not spoil the 
flavour of the cacao. 

(5) The moulds which commonly develop in most 
countries on insufficiently dried cacao are Aspergilli, 
namely A(. flavus, A. tamarii, A. niger, A. glaucus, A. fumi- 
gatus and A. sydowi. 

(6) The controlling factor in internal moulding is that 
of water content, and typical moulds will not grow if the 
water content of the beans is below 8 per cent. [30]. 

(7) A store with an average daily relative humidity of 
over 82 per cent, is unsafe for the prolonged storage of 
cacao [30]. 

(8) Once cacao has been dried in the tropics, and is not 
wetted by sea water or sweat damage during transit, there 
is little danger of mould development in stores in England. 

Do Fermented Beans mould more readily than Unfermenied ? 

There is a distinct clash of opinion on this question 
between T. Laycock (Nigeria) and Ciferri (San Domingo). 
Laycock [26], as a result of careful work, states that fer¬ 
mented beans mould much more readily than unfermented. 
He is speaking of external moulding and finds the shells of 
fermented beans support the development of moulds more 
than the shells of unfermented. On the other hand, 
Ciferri found an average of 1,000 spores on the outside of 
each fermented bean as against 3,000 spores on each un¬ 
fermented bean. He observed, too, that in an atmosphere 
of 79 per cent, relative humidity the unfermented became 
externally mouldy in ten days, whilst the fermented 
required sixteen days. As a result of a number of careful 
experiments he concludes that unfermented cacao is more 
susceptible to mould than fermented. The explanation of 
this divergence may lie in the degree of drying which the 
cacao had received prior to the experiments. Laycock’s 
samples were probably originally dried to a normal figure 
of 6 to 8 per cent, of moisture, whilst Ciferri’s beans appear 
to have been dried only to 14 to 21 per cent, of moisture, 
that is they were abnormally damp. As an indication of 
the degree of dampness it is worth noting that beans with 
7 * 
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14 per cent, or more of moisture are, as Schwarz has 
shown, pliable in the shell. 

The extensive experiments carried out on the Gold 
Coast by Bunting, Dade and Scott were made with a view 
to deter m inin g the conditions which result in internal 
moulding. The moisture present was of the same order 
as in Laycock’s cacao, and Dade suggested that with 
unfermented beans (with whole shells) internal mould in¬ 
fection might be practically impossible. There is no doubt 
that these investigators consider that only the fermented 
bean is in any considerable danger of internal moulding. 

It may be well to add the opinions of those who handle 
cacao beans commercially. It is generally accepted that 
unfermented cacao as it comes from the pod is higher in 
moisture and more difficult to dry than when fermented. 
It actually takes longer to dry and because of this the risk 
of external moulding is greater. It appeared to follow that 
the internal moulding would also generally be greater. 

With regard to the cacao beans of commerce, the 
author held, with others, the opinion for many years that 
unfermented cacao was more liable to be internally mouldy. 
Yet Dade and Bunting are correct. The explanation is 
that in the places where fermentation is carefully followed, 
sufficient care is also ta*ken in the process of drying so that 
no visible internal moulding is present in any of the beans. 
Hence well-fermented cacao is usually free from internal 
mould. Where fermentation is an accident or carelessly 
performed, the drying usually receives insufficient atten¬ 
tion, with the result that bags of such cacao usually contain 
a percentage of internally mouldy beans as well as a per¬ 
centage of entirely unfermented slaty beans. On examin¬ 
ing closely the individual beans in bags of poor cacao of 
this kind, the author finds that the mouldy beans are 
usually not slaty but partly or completely fermented, and 
that the unfermented slaty beans are generally free from 
int^nal mould. The author’s observations are thus in line 
' with those of Dade and Bunting. 

Causes of High Temperature 

We have seen above that the growth in the pulp on the 
outside of the bean of certain yeasts, bacteria and moulds 
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with high optimum temperatures satisfactorily accoimts 
for the high temperatures observed during fermentation. 
During the later stages (and during drying) changes take 
place in the interior of the bean and some of these (e.g. 
oxidation of the tannins) also contribute a certain amount 
of heat. These changes will be discussed later. 
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AN EVALUATION OF SOUTH AFRICAN GROWN 
PmUS PATULA PULPWOOD BY THE SULPHATE 
(KRAFT) PROCESS 

By P. J. a. Loseby, B.Sc. (South Africa), B.A. (Oxon.) 

Forest Products Institute, Department of Agriculture and 
Forestry, South Africa 

Introduction 

As a result of an examination of the economic aspect of 
pulp and paper making in the Union of South Africa, it 
was decided to investigate the possibilities of the manu¬ 
facture of wrapping paper from South African grown Pinus 
patula, Schl. and Cham., by means of an evaluation on a 
laboratory scale. The work was initiated at the Imperial 
Institute, London, while the experiments under review were 
conducted at the Forest Products Institute, Department of 
Agriculture and Forestry, Pretoria. 

The wood was treated by the sulphate (Kraft) process, 
which involves incomplete digestion by chemical means 
and a subsequent grinding or refining treatment commonly 
effected in an edge-runner or “ Kollergang.” 

The resulting paper, though dark in colour, is tougher 
and more pliable than that produced by the soda 
process. 

Since the supply of Pinus patula for pulping purposes 
would b«r restricted mainly to the smaller sizes as yielded 
by-thinning, the investigation was confined to material of 
5 to 4 inches diameter. This represents the minimum size 
of pulpwood used commercially in other countries. 

Raw Material 

Being conveniently on hand, some P. patula poles from 
Jessievale Plantation, near Ermelo, Transvaal, were 
selected for- the purpose of these tests. The trees were 
felled and barked in September 1934, and the pulping trials 
commenced at' the beginning of November. The trees 
were nine years old, of the suppressed type removed in 
thinning operatio)ps. Diameter at breast height was 3 to 
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4 inches and the total height approximately 30 ft. Charac¬ 
teristic of the species, the wood was very light, having an 
oven-dry density of 20 lb. per cubic foot. The average 
width of the annual rings was 0*29 inch. The wood had 
a uniform very light cream colour, which darkened slightly 
on exposure. One thousand measurements of the fibre 
length were made and a rather abnormally wide range of 



Fig. I.— Pjnus patul^ Sulphate Pulpx 64, prom a Microphotograph* 


lengths was observed. The maximum length was s *6 mm., 
minimum i-o mm. and average 2-6 mm. The average 
width of the elements was 0-04 mm. 

It is noteworthy that the wood used in these tests was 
more slowly grown than that in the main P. paiula areas 
of the eastern Transvaal, where the rainfall is heavier. 
While the rate of growth would have little effect on the 
chemical treatment necessary for the digestion of the 
wood,^ considerable variation in the fibre dimensions is 

1 " The Evaluation of Second Gro-wth Longleai Pine Pulp Wood from 
Trees of varying Rate of Growth Bray and Paul. The Southern Lumber¬ 
man, December 15,1930, 
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clearly illustrated by a comparison of the figures for the 
wood grown in different localities. 


Table I —Comparison between Fibre Dimensions of P, fjtula from 
Different Localities 




Loc ility 



Jes‘ 5 ievale. 

Graskop .1 

TwtcfonU in 1 

Sjntxknp 1 

Age of tree (years) . 

9 

19 

54 

8 

Diameter of log (in) 

3-4 

12 

54 

5~'6 

Fibre length (mm.); 





Maximum , • . . 

5*6 

6*2 

5-6 

5*5 

Mmimum , , . , 

I-O 

1*9 

1-5 


Average .... 

2-6 

4*3 

3*5 

3*5 " 

Fibre diameter (mm.); 



Maximum .... 

0*069 

0*0838 

0 0762 

0*0762 

Mimmum • . . . ! 

0*019 

0*0381 

0*0228 

0*0254 

Average .... 

0*039 

o*o6io 

0*0457 

0*0558 


^ The figures in these columns were obtained from the Xmpenal Institute 
London, in a private communication. 


It will be observed from the table that the specimens 
under consideration had considerably shorter fibres than 
the wood of faster grown trees from farther east in the 
Transvaal. This fact should allow of an optimistic inter¬ 
pretation being placed on the results of the evaluation of 
the pulp obtained in the present investigation. 

Pulping Experiments 

The wood was reduced to chips approximately | X | X 
i in. in size^ by first cross-cutting the logs into |-in. discs 
and then chopping up the discs with a knife. The chips 
were tested for moisture content (which varied between 
11*8 and 14*4 per cent.), the water contained in the wood 
being allowed for in making up the cooking liquor to the 
required concentration. 

The pulping trials were carried out on a laboratory scale 
under conditions resembling as closely as possible those 
applied commercially in the sulphate (Kraft) process. The 
chemicals used consisted of a mixture of caustic soda and 
sodium sulphide in the proportion by weight of 70 to 30, 
the total weight of the chemicals being 20 per cent, of the 
oven-dry wd.ght of the wood. In commercial practice 
sodium sulphide is not added as such. Losses of sodium 
in the recovery process are made good by the addition of 
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sodium sulphate which in the smelting chamber is reduced 
by the carbonaceous matter to sodium sulphide. The 
reaction is as follows : 

NaaS04 + 4 C = NagS + 4 CO 
The sodium compounds recovered from the black 
liquor form sodium carbonate, which is causticised by 
means of milk of lime to form caustic soda. The cooking 



liquor at the end of the recov^ process thus contains a 
mixture of caustic soda and sodium sulphide. 

The digestions were carried out in a cylindrical iron 
autoclave of 5*6 litres capacity, fitted with pressure gauge, 
safety valve and relief valve. The digester was rotated 
about its long axis at the rate of 1 5 r.p.m. The maximum 
pressure employed during the present investigation was 
IIS lb., which would correspond with a temperatixre of 
170° C. at the altitude at which the laboratory is situated. 
Ma viminn pressure was raised in i J hours, the relief valve 
being opened for a time after the first 30 minutes to allow 
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the air to escape. This operation involved the loss of a 
little steam and in some cases of a few drops of cooking 
liquor. A typical pressure curve is shown on the accom¬ 
panying diagram (Fig. 2). The digester was allowed to 
cool for about an hour at the conclusion of each cook. 

Table II shows the cooking conditions, chemical con¬ 
centration and consumption, and yield of pulp for a series 
of ten cooks. 

With the exception of the yield from cook No. 201, in 
each case the pulp was of attractive colour, appeared to be 
well digested and was readily disintegrated. As was to be 
expected, an increase in the time at maximum pressure 
resulted in a lower yield and a higher consumption of 
alkali, while an increase in concentration of the cooking 
liquor had a similar effect. 

In every case investigated the yield may be regarded as 
distinctly favourable. 

Though none of the cooks was designed to give an 
easy-bleaching pulp, a few of the yields were tested for 
their bleaching qualities. The fact that two of the cooks 
were reduced to a fair colour in one stage with 30 per cent, 
of bleaching powder (containing 3$ per cent, available 
chlorine) suggests that an easy bleaching sulphate pulp 
should not be difficult to produce. 

Evaluation of the Pulp 

At the conclusion of the cook, the pulp was washed free 
from alkali, dried in a hand press, weighed and sampled 
for moisture content determination. The pulp was then 
beaten for various periods of time in a laboratory rod mill. 
The mill was of 13*2 litres capacity and was charged with 
i^-in. monel metal and |-in. stainless steel rods. It was 
rotated at 28 r.p.m. The ratio of the weight of rods to the 
weight of oven-dry pulp varied between 200 and 250 to i, 
while in every case the pulp was beaten at 4 per cent, con¬ 
sistency. 

Owing to a lack of standard apparatus for testing the 
tearing strength of the pulp, the evaluation was carried out 
on a comparative basis, Swedish first-grade Kraft pulp 
being used as control. It should be noted, however, that 
the pulps are not strictly comparable and the imported 



Table II 
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pulp may only be accepted as a rough criterion. On the 
one hand, the imported pulp had, in the process of manu¬ 
facture, been subjected to a process of refining by which it 
had been made tougher and more pliable, while, on the 


BUKSTiriG STRtfSCiH T£A1?ING S rf?CNCTH-- 



other hand, it had undergone rather drastic treatment on 
the drying rolls. In contrast to this the laboratory-made 
pulp was used straight from the d^estcr, without any 
refinii^. 

The standard Mullen tester (hand operated) was used 
for determination of the bursting strength. The tearing 
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strength was determined by the method suggested by 
Case.^ Strips of paper 2 J in. by i in. are slit lengthwise for 
a distance of 2I in., leaving i in. to be torn. The strip on 
one side of the slit is clamped to a stand, while to that on 
the other side is attached a flask to which water is added 
until the two strips are torn apart. The weight of flask 
plus water is taken as the tearing resistance. Figures for 
bursting strength are the average of 30 tests, and those 
for tearing strength, of 9 tests. For convenience of 
interpretation both bursting and tearing strength are 
expressed per demy (22I x 17^ in. X 480 sheets) and per 
ream of 500 sheets, 24 X 36 in. 

After treatment in the rod mill, the pulp was freed from 
coarse shives by washing through a screen of ^-in. aper¬ 
ture. The test sheets (waterleaf) were made to a size of 
9 X 7 in. on an improvised sheet form, pressed against 
a sheet of tin-plate, dried in an oven and conditioned 
before testing. The results of the strength tests are ex¬ 
pressed in Tables III and IV and on the accompanying 
graph {Fig. 3). 

Table III.—Comparison between Strength Development of Pmus patula 
Pulp and Imported Pulp 




Imported Pulp. 



Cook No. 205. 



Cook No. 206. 


Bestting Time 
(ouuutes). 

Bursting 

Tearing 

Bursting 

Tearing 

Strength, 

Bursting 

Tearing 

Strength.i 

Strength.2 

Strength. 

Strength. 

Strei 

igth. 


A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

B 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

40 

0*74 

0*32 

5*62 

2*46 

2*15 

0*94 

7*73 

3'39 

1*94 

0-85 

5*00 

2*18 

60 

1*20 

0*52 

6*65 

2*91 

270 

I-18 

6*12 

2*67 

2*00 

0*8^ 

6*85 

3*00 

80 

1*46 

0-64 

7-64 

3*34 

2*74 

1*20 

4-67 

2*04 

2*01 

0*88 

6-84 

2*99 

100 

1*89 

0'83 

7.87 

3*44 

2-67 

1*17 

4*70 

2*05 

2*33 

1*02 

6*20 

2*71 

120 

2-05 

0*90 

8*00 

3*50 

2*89 

1*26 

3*50 

1*53 

2*42 

I *06 

4*6o 

2*01 

150 

2*23 

0-97 

8-14 

3-56 

3*22 

1*40 

3-Si 

1*66 

2-57 

I-I2 

5*22 

2*28 

180 

2*30 j 

I-OI 

7*22 

3*12 

3*01 

1*32 

3-46 

1*51 

2*76 

I-2I 

5*o8 

2*22 

240 

2*55 


7.99 

3-49 

3*10 

1*35 

3-49 

1*52 

i 

2*66» 

l-l6» 

3-85’ 

1*68 


A —expressed per demy weight (17J X 22} vn. x 480 sheets)* 
B —expressed per ream 0/24. X 36 in. X 500 sheets. 

Expressed in lb. per sq. inch per untt weight. 

* Expressed as tearing resistance (grams) per unit weight. 

® Beaten for 250 minutes. 


It will be seen that, as regards bursting strength, the 
laboratory-made pulp is considerably superior to imported 
pulp. While the tearing strength shows a comparatively 

^ Case. J. Ind. Eng. Chem.t 1919, 11 , 49. Outlined in Sutermeister, 
Chemistry of Pulp and Paper Making (1920 edition), p. 409. 
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Table IV— Strength Development of Pulp Yield from Cooks 

204 TO 210 


Cook No 

Yield 

Beating time 

Demy weight 

Burst/demy wt 1 

rtar/demy 


Per cent 

mtns 

lb 



204 

586 

60 

■— 

2-57 

4 95 



120 

— . 

2 92 

371 



180 

— 

3 22 

341 

205 

560 

60 


2 70 

6 12 



120 

— 

2*89 

350 



180 

— 

301 

346 

206 

50*8 

60 

22 2 

2 00 

685 


120 

i8*9 

2 42 

4 60 



180 

17*7 

2-76 

508 

207 

48*8 

60 

15-9 

2*36 

560 

120 

i6-6 

2 61 

4'40 



180 

i6*4 

2*87 

3*23 

208 

51-5 

60 

15*6 

2*40 

4 94 


120 

I 4 -I 

2*65 

6*46 



180 

15-4 

2-66 

4*68 

209 

50*1 

60 

17*5 

2 21 

6*12 



X20 

17*2 

2*48 

4 - 4 a 



180 

184 

2.73 

5*22 

210 

57-3 

60 

16 7 

2‘46 

5-33 



120 

14*5 

2*58 

3 '8 o 



180 

l6-X 

a 95 

3*35 


i To express these figures per ream of 500 x 24 X 36 , a factor of 

0*437 should be applied 

lower value, this is probably attributable to the absence of 
any refining action on the pulp. A general observation 
from the results of these tests is that, other things being 
equal, a longer period at maximum pressure yields a pulp 
with a lower burst but a higher tearing strength. 

Summary and Conclusions 

1. The wood of Pinus patula is very light in weight, is 
light in colour and possesses a good length of fibre. 

2. Wood from small, immature, slow-grown, suppressed 
trees of this species was used in an investigation of its 
pulping qualities by the sulphate (Kraft) process. 

3. A series of ten cooks on a laboratory scale were made. 
A 3deld of pulp of good appearance, varying in amount 
from 48-8 to 58*6 per cent, of the oven-dry weight of wood, 
was obtained. 
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4. The pulp had an excellent bursting strength ; but 
a rather low tearing strength, as compared with that of 
imported pulp, is ascribed to the absence of any grinding 
or refining treatment. 

The results of this short investigation, which was subject 
to various limitations, together with those obtained at the 
Imperial Institute, are sufficiently promising to suggest, as 
far as one is willing to commit oneself from such small-scale 
experiments, that no difficulty would be experienced on a 
large scale in producing a high yield of pulp of good quality 
from South African grown Pinus patula. 


EPHESTIA ELUTELLA AND E. CAUTELLA 
INFESTING CACAO 

By J. M. Nicol, B.Sc. 

Entomologist, British Association of Research for the 
Cocoa, Chocolate, Sugar Confectionery and Jam Trades 

A CONSIDERABLE amount of doubt seems to exist as to 
which species of moth is really the most prevalent in stored 
cacao. Much of this doubt has arisen owing to the like¬ 
ness between the two species, Ephestia elutella Hubner and 
Ephestia cautella Walker. These two moths are externally 
practically the same. In good undamaged specimens the 
dark basal line on the cilia of the hind wings of E. cautella 
has sometimes been given as a specific character [i], but 
this feature tends to become less distinct on worn or 
damaged specimens and it is at best a very unsatisfactory 
character on which to divide the two species. Other 
quick methods have been suggested [2], but in actual 
practice they have not been found very simple to use. 

A very complete and detailed survey of the Ephestia 
genus was made by Richards and Thomson [3] and they 
figure the genitalia of most species of this genus and of the 
Plodia genus. Their descriptions are based largely on 
microscopic preparations and this seems to be the only 
accurate method of separating the species. When the 
genitalia are mounted as microscopic preparations the 
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two species mentioned in this paper, i.e. E. clutdla and 
E. cautella, can be easily identified. 

In E. elutella the central portion of the male genitalia 
(a) is produced in a fairly narrow process while in E, cuu- 
tella (b) it is blunt and rounded ; moreover, in E. cautella 



(c) E. eluiella, Hub., female eighth tergite and ovipositor, (d) B. cautella, 
Wlk., female eighth tergite and ovipositor. 

there is a tooth on each clasper (the lateral wing-like pro¬ 
cesses). In the female of E. elutella, the ovipositor (c) is 
elongated, while in E. cautella (d) it is again blunt and 
rounded. Slight differences can be found in the wing 
venation, but these cannot be seen without the aid of a 
microscope and are not so definite as the characters in the 
genitalia. 

It is doubtless because of this difficulty in separating 
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the two species that the rather haphazard nomenclature 
has arisen. 

Usually any moth seen in the vicinity of cocoa is called 
Ephestia elutella on account of the popular name “ Cacao 
moth ” having been given to this species. 

From the West Coast of Africa it has been found by a 
detailed examination of many moths that by far the most 
common moth imported in cacao from that country is 
E. cautella. Specimens of moths found over drying trays, 
collected by the Entomologist of the Nigerian Government, 
have been sent to the British Museum (Natural History), 
and all were identified as E. cautella. Cotterell in a recent 
Bulletin [4] describes this species as the moth which infests 
cacao on the Gold Coast and also in the stores and ware¬ 
houses in Europe. A number of moths infesting cacao 
sent in sealed tins from Trinidad were found to be E. 
cautella. However, E. elutella seems to predominate in 
cacao from the West Indies and South America, but there 
now seems to be a definite admixture of both species 
throughout some of the cacao-producing countries. 

In general it may at present be taken as a rough-and- 
ready rule that moths found on or near West African 
cacao will be E, cautella and that moths on West Indian 
cacao will be E. elutella. Owing to the transportation of 
moths from one country to another by ships carrying food¬ 
stuffs, the two species will undoubtedly become almost 
equally important as cacao-infesting insects. 

Conclusions 

1. E. elutella and E. cautella seem to be almost equally 
important as cacao-infesting moths. 

3. Microscopic examination of the moths is the only 
sure way of separating the species, and for this the genitalia 
give the best characteristics. 

3. Much doubt has arisen because of the likeness which 
exists between the two species, and a tendency has sprung 
up in this country to call any and every moth found on 
cacao, E. elutella. A more correct rule-of-thumb is that 
most moths from West Africa are' E. cautella and most 
of those from the West Indies and South America are 
E. elutella. Although this is by no means an accurate 
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rule it is much more exact than the old method of classing;' 


all moths found on cacao under the name of E. eliitella. 


J 
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NOTES 

Chaimanriap dt Imperial Institate Advisory Cotmdls on Mineral 
Resources and on Kant and Animal Products. —In view of the 
retirement of Sir Richard Rcdmayne, K.C'.B., M.lnst.C.E., 
F.G.vS., and Lt.-Col. Sir D.avid Train, C.M.G., 
C.I.E., F.R.S., on June 30, 1935, Irom the posts of 
Chairmen of the Imperial Institute Advihory Councils 
on Mineral Resources and Plant and Animal JVoducts, 
respectively, a luncheon in their honour was organised 
by the Institute at the Hotel Victoria on Friday, July 
12, 1933. Over one huncin'd ladies and genthmu'ii were 
present, including a large number of nieinbers of the Izi- 
stitute’s Board of Governors, Advisory Counc'ils and Tech¬ 
nical Committees. 

In the absence of Lt.-Col. John Colville, M.P., Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Imperial Institute, who 
had been called away on urgent political business, Sir 
Edward Crowe, K.C.M.G., Comptroller-General of the 
Department of Overseas Trade, took the chair. Lt.-Col. 
Colville, in a letter read by the Chairman, wrote: 

“ The Imperial Institute stands for a high ideal, that of 
assisting, and making better known, the economic products 
of the Empire. For this work it must rely largely on the 
services of scientific experts. Both Sir Richard Rodmayne 
and Sir David Prain brought to their labours, as Cliairmen 
of the two Advisory Councils which pass in review the 
technical vyork of the Institute under the respective cate¬ 
gories of Mineral Resources and Plant and Animal Products, 
a wide experience, accurate knowledge and wise judgment. 
The field to be covered is very extensive, for there is 
scarcely a genus or a species of commodity which the 
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Empire cannot produce. The qualifications required of 
our Chairmen at the Institute are both extensive and pro¬ 
found, and we are more than grateful to Sir Richard and 
Sir David for the wonderful work which they have done 
for us in both fields. We wish them God-speed, long life 
and prosperity.” 

The Chairman welcomed Sir William Larke, K.B.E., 
and Mr. F. A. Stockdale, C.M.G., C.B.E., who are succeed¬ 
ing Sir Richard Redmayne and Sir David Prain, respec¬ 
tively, as Chairmen of the Institute’s Advisory Councils. 

Opening of Empire Film Library.—On Friday, June 14, 
1935, His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester opened, 
at the Imperial Institute, the new Empire Film Library 
which has been organised in commemoration of His 
Majesty’s Silver Jubilee. Lt.-Col. Colville, M.P., Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Institute, presented the 
address to His Royal Highness, to which His Royal High¬ 
ness replied in suitable terms. 

The Library contains films of Home production in in¬ 
dustry and agriculture as well as the life and products of 
the overseas Empire. It is based on the Empire films orig¬ 
inally included in the Empire Marketing Board Library 
which has been maintained on a temporary basis by the 
General Post Office ; and an arrangement has been made 
with the Post Office whereby their films will also be housed 
at the Imperial Institute. The films will be supplied to 
schools and other approved bodies in this country without 
other charge than the cost of their carriage to and from 
the Imperial Institute. A feature of the Library will be 
the large number of films made available to it by the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada, which has been 
the pioneer among Empire countries in recognising the 
vital importance of films to a fuller understanding of the 
present-day life of the Empire. At present the Library 
consists mainly of silent films, but the provision of “ sound ” 
films and the acquisition of “ sound ” apparatus is an im¬ 
portant aim of the new venture and its realisation would 
greatly increase the efficiency both of the Empire Film 
Library and of the Imperial Institute Cinema. It is hoped 
that the Empire Film Library will thus become a centre for 
the collection of films which will reveal the life, scenery and 
industries of the overseas Empire to the general public and 
particularly to the rising generation of the British Isles. 

Eeception at the Imperial Insfitate.—Their Royal High¬ 
nesses the Duke and Duchess of York, attended by Rear- 
Admiral Sir Basil Brooke, K.C.V.O., and the Hon. Mrs. 
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Geoffrey Bowlby, were present at the Reception held at the 
Imperial Institute on July 4, 1935 (the forty-eighth anni¬ 
versary of the laying of the foundation stone of the Insti¬ 
tute by Queen Victoria) by the President of the Board of 
Governors and the Director of the Imperial Institute to 
welcome the Delegates from the Overseas Empire Legisla¬ 
tures to the Conference of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association. 

The delegates were presented to Their Royal High¬ 
nesses by Sir Howard d’Egville, Organiser and Secretary of 
the Empire Parliamentary Association. 

A large number of prominent United Kingdom and 
overseas Government officials, together with representatives 
of important industrial and commercial interests, accepted 
invitations to the Reception which undoubtedly afforded 
a useful opportunity for bringing to the notice of the dele¬ 
gates and their legislatures the work of the Institute. 

Strophanthus Emini Seed from Tanganyika.—Species of 
Strophanthus, a genus of the Apocynacea;, are employed 
in medicine as a source of strophanthin, which is used as 
a tonic in cardiac affections. The source of official 
strophanthin is limited by the British Pharmacopneia to 
the seeds of one particular African spccu'S, .S. Knmhi. 
The United States Pharmacopoeia also restricts the .sour<'e 
of strophanthin to S. Kombd, but permits the use of seeds 
from S. hispidus in addition for the prejjaration of the 
tincture. The latter variety is official in the French 
Codex for the preparation both of strophanthin and of the 
tincture. In the German Pharmacopoeia the seeds of 
S. gratus are alone official, and the strophanthin (crystalline 
g-strophanthin, ouabain) and tincture are derived from 
this source. 

In 1927 an officer of the Tanganyika Department of 
Agriculture, visiting the Imperial Institute when on leave 
in England, was asked as to the possibility of obtaining 
Strophanthus seeds from Tanganyika Territory, and as a 
result, the Department forwarded in 1928 a sample of 
Strophanthus seed from the Tabora District for investiga¬ 
tion. The seed was stated to have been determined at 
Kew as Strophanthus Emini, and this identification was 
confirmed by Kew after examination of the material 
received at the Imperial Institute. 

Little information appeared to be on record regarding 
the constituents of this species of Strophanthus. J. Gordon 
Sharp (Year Boo^ of Pharmacy, 1912, 281) had stated that a 
tincture prepared from the seeds exerted scarcely any toxic 
action on the frog’s heart, but as long ago a.s J901, Busse 
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{Ber. Pharm. Ges., 1901, 10 , 418) had apparently con¬ 
sidered the seeds to contain strophanthin, owing to their 
use as a source of arrow poison. A preliminary investiga¬ 
tion of the seed from Tabora at the Imperial Institute 
indicated the presence of approximately 6-6 per cent, of 
crude strophanthin, as compared with a yield of 9-5 per 
cent, from S. Komhi seeds when extracted by the same 
method. 

On account of this favourable result it was arranged 
with the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain that 
physiological tests should be carried out with the seeds 
in the Society’s Pharmacological Laboratory. Subse¬ 
quently three further samples of the seed from the Dodoma, 
Singida and Shinyanga Districts were forwarded to the 
Imperial Institute by the Department of Agriculture, and 
were similarly tested. The results obtained were as 
follows : 


S. Ernimt 
Sample No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Source. 

Tabora District 
Dodoma District 
Singida District 
Shinyanga District 


Activity m comparison with 
an average sample, S. Kornbi, 
Per cent. 

* 


85 



* In this case a lo per cent tincture was found to exert an activity equivalent 
to a 0*3 per cent solution of the official ouabain of the United States Pharma^ 
copceia, whilst an average tincture made from the official ‘ Strophanthus Kombe * 
of the British Pharmacopoeia is equivalent to a 0*35 per cent solution of ouabain. 


In view of these results, the Imperial Institute 
approached the Pharmacopoeia Commission in 1930 
requesting that the possibility of including the seeds of 
Strophanthus Emini in the British Pharmacopoeia might 
be considered, as being a product which might be found 
suitable for use in medicine as a source of the official 
tincture of strophanthus and of the glycosidal product, 
strophanthin. The Commission agreed to investigate the 
question, and two reports on the results obtained have 
now been issued in the Quarterly Journal of Pharmacy and 
Pharmacology, Vol. VIII, 193S, No. i, pages 61-70 and 
71-74, under the titles “ The Strophanthin of Strophanthus 
Emini,” by I. D. I.amb and S. Smith, and “ The Seeds of 
Strophanthus Emini : A Report of Work Done for the 
British Pharmacopoeia Commission.” The following in¬ 
formation is extracted from these reports. 

The Commission were advised by a committee of 
pharmacologists that the seeds of S. Emini should be 
considered for inclusion in the Pharmacopoeia only if it 
could be shown that tinctures made from these seeds are 
equivalent clinically to the tinctures made from S. Komhe, 
and that they offer no difficulties for biological assay. 
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The Commission accordingly arranged for investigations 
of the chemistry, pharmacognosy, pharmacology and 
therapeutics of the S. Emini seeds with a view to dtH'iding 
whether the drug could be accepted as an alternativo to 
S. Kombi. The varied and lengthy investigations required 
could not be completed in time for the results obtained 
to be considered in the preparation of the Hritish 
Pharmacopoeia, 1932. 

The chemical tests by which the seeds of dilTorent 
species of Strophanthus may be distinguislied from one 
another were investigated by Miss E. M. Smelt wImmi 
Research Assistant to the Pharmacopoeia Commission, and 
it was found that the seeds of 5 . Emini can be rcaflily 
distinguished from those of other species by means of 
colour tests. The application of the following ro.'igent.s tf> 
sections of the seeds, or to alcoholic extracts prepared from 
them, produces distinctive colours : (a) sulphuric acid, 
(b) phenol and hydrochloric acid, (c) furfuraldehyde, 
(d) resorcinol and hydrochloric acid. 

Lamb and Smith extracted the strophanthin from the 
seeds and investigated its properties. The strophanthin 
obtained is a yellowish-white powder which resembles 
in characters and tests the present official k-stroplianfltin, 
from which it may be distinguished by the colour reactit)ns 
mentioned above. It was found to be a complex juixturc 
of w;ater-solublc glycosides, similar in composit ion to, hut 
not identical with, the official k-strophanthin. Tlus water 
content, reaction to litmus, ash content, optical activity 
and other properties upon which a pharma(‘optt‘ial 
description could be based, were determined. 

The action of this mixture of glycosides on animals 
was found to show a cardiotonic activity equal to that of 
the British standard strophanthin. 

The members of a Committee of the Plmrmacopa'ia 
Commission have collaborated in investigating the qiu'stion 
whether any difficulties would arise in the bit>logical 
standardisation of S. Emini. A tincture was prcparccl, 
according to the Pharmacopoeial directions, from tin* seeds 
supplied by the Imperial Institute. No diffen'iice in 
manipulation was necessary, and the official pro('c.ss was 
used without difficulty. The tincture was assuycHl by 
Professor J. H. Burn in the pharmacological laboratory 
of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, and was 
diluted m accordance with this assay so as to comply with 
requirement of activity. Speeim(>n.s 
01 this standardised and adjusted tincture wore exaiuined 
in four biological laboratories, and the reports received are 
summarised by the Commission as follows : 
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“ These reports show that when the frog method of 
assay is used the results obtained by workers in different 
laboratories are reasonably concordant. The result 
obtained by the use of rabbits as test animals, however, 
was lower than the others, and the suggestion was made 
that the pharmacological action of S. Emim may differ 
qualitatively from that of S. Koinb 4 ." 

From a further investigation, made in a pharma¬ 
cological laboratory at the request of the Commission, 
in order to discover whether any qualitative difference 
exists between the actions of the seeds of S. Emini and 
those of S. Komhd, it would appear that (a) in equal 
doses 5 . Emini takes a longer time than S. Komhe to cause 
systolic stoppage of the frog’s heart, (b) that in the case of 
the isolated frog’s heart 5 . Emini produces greater stimula¬ 
tion than S. Kombi, but that in other respects tinctures 
of both materials act similarly, and (c) that tinctures of 
both act in an identical manner on smooth muscle. 

Clinical tests were carried out on behalf of the Com¬ 
mission by several physicians, who reported in all on 
eleven cases of heart ailments. In three of these cases it 
was stated that no ill effects were noted and that “ it would 
appear from these few observations that the action of 
E-strophanthin is qualitatively and quantitatively indis¬ 
tinguishable from that of k-strophanthin,” whilst in the 
eight other cases which were all of auricular fibrillation, 
the conclusion was reached that “ E-strophanthin appears 
to be equal in its effects to k-strophanthin.” 

The results now accumulated thus indicate that the 
seeds of this species of Strophanthus are similar in their 
pharmacological action to those of S. Komhe, that the 
tincture made from them presents no difficulties in 
biological assay, and that the mixture of glycosidal 
principles obtained from them is similar in chemical 
composition and in therapeutic effects to the strophanthin 
obtained from the seeds of S. Kombi, 

It is therefore hoped that the Pharmacopoeia Commis¬ 
sion may decide to recognise the seeds of Strophanthus 
Emini in the next edition of the British Pharmacopoeia. 

Chemistry of Weedkillers—^Thiocyanates. —^The following 
abstract of a paper bearing this title, by B, C. Aston, 
J. A. Bruce and J. B. Thompson, published in the New 
Zealand Journal of Agrimlture (1935, 50 , No. 3, pp. 
164-172), has been kindly furnished by the senior author. 

The alarming spread of ragwort {Senecio Jacobcea) is 
a most serious problem facing New Zealand pastoralists. 
Many deaths and serious burning and explosion accidents 
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have resulted from the use of sodium chlorate for ra^ort 
destruction during the past few years, and safer substitutes 
are being sought. 

The purpose of these further experiments, conducted 
in the Hutt Valley near Wellington and at Rotorua, in the 
control of ragwort with commercial thiocyanates (also 
termed sulphocyanides and sulphocyanates) is pan-'of a 
programme for testing out and developing a te^'^-que 
for the more promising groups of safer chemicals-^'^H^ely 
thiocyanates, bisulphites, chromates and hypoefftorites, 
which were selected from a list of over ninety different 
chemicals used in preliminary tests to asccitain their 
toxicity on ragwort. 

Most of the experiments were conducted during 
November 1934, on ragwort in the rosette stage, on the 
Hutt Valley farm, where the infestation of the weed 
averaged from 15,000 to 30,000 plants per acre. 

The importance of spraying equipment which will 
permit of economy in application of sprays to obtain 
proper coverage of ragwort is stressed. Even with other¬ 
wise efficient knapsack or hand sprayers, the nozzles fitted 
are not always capable of producing a fine spray and waste 
the solution. With large power sprayers, instances are 
recorded in New Zealand where ragwort coverage wiis 
effected with 50 gallons of weedkilling solution per acre 
and a complete kill was obtained, whereas with a knapsack 
sprayer over 400 gallons of the same solution per acre 
were required to obtain the same results. It will be seen, 
therefore, that with a power sprayer the cost of treatment 
per acre would be considerably lowered. 

_ Tentative costs of the materials required in these trials 
using a hand sprayer were estimated on an acre basis at 
from £i $s. to £s for the more effective treatments, depend¬ 
ing of course on the amount of material employed. 
Following is the result of the more effective treatments 
with ammonium thiocyanate on ragwort in the rosette 
stage of growth, which were confirmed by experiments 
conducted by a Country Officer stationed at Rotorua. 

21 per cent, solution at 200 gallons per acre gave an $0 per 
cent. kill. 

5 per cent, solution at 200 gallons per acre gave an 80 per 
cent. kill. 

10 per cent, solution at 200 gallons per acre gave a 100 
per cent. kill. 

S per cent, solution at 400 gallons per acre gave a go per 
cent. kill. 

Treatment of mature plants in the flowering stage 
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with a lo per cent, solution at 200 gallons in one experi¬ 
ment was not very effective, and it would appear that 
thiocyanates are more effective on the rosette plants than 
on mature ragwort. Dry or moderately dry weather con¬ 
ditions also seem to favour their toxic action. 

The crude liquor sodium thiocyanate in 7I per cent, 
solutions at 200 and 400 gallons per acre gave kills of 60 
per cent, and 80 per cent, respectively. Dry applications 
of ammonium thiocyanate mixed with superphosphate 
were made up in lots containing 10, 15 and 25 per cent, 
of thiocyanates and hand broadcasted at the rate of 4 cwts, 
per acre. The 10 per cent, mixture was ineffective and 
the other two gave kills of 75 and 90 per cent, respectively. 
The grass was greatly stimulated. Cuttmg and removing 
ragwort and applying ammonium thiocyanate mixtures 
was found to be ineffective. 

Instead of striving for a 100 per cent, kill it would 
appear in some cases to be more economical to be satisfied 
with an 80 per cent, kill and deal with the surviving plants 
by re-treatment. Various mechanical devices on the 
market, usually consisting of metallic cylinders 4-5 ft. 
long for holding the weedkiller, were successfully tried 
during the course of the investigations. When the in¬ 
strument is stamped on the crown of the weed the requisite 
amount of powder is released to kill the plant. This 
affords a simple, convenient method of dealing with 
scattered weeds. 

Details of costs, directions for use and properties of 
the two types of thiocyanates used in the trials are given. 

It should be noted that the costs of the materials 
quoted in the article are only of a tentative nature, as the 
price of ammonium thiocyanate would no doubt fall if a 
demand was set up. 

It is noteworthy that cattle showed preference for 
areas treated with ammonium thiocyanate, which con¬ 
siderably stimulated the growth of grass some weeks after 
its toxic effects had worn off. Ammonium thiocyanate 
contains 37 per cent, of nitrogen and no doubt its ultimate 
stimulating effect on grass in the experiments was due to 
the nitrogen-residue it left in the soil. 

Preliminary experiments indicate that this class of 
weedkiller has possibilities in horticultural practice, and in 
trials on gorse, blackberry and thistles the results were 
promising. Experiments are being continued in this 
direction. 

Fixrther articles during the course of the investigations 
will be devoted to bisulphites, chromates and h3rpo- 
chlorites. 
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RECENT RESEARCH ON EMPIRE PRODUCTS 

A Record of Work conducted by CtoTemnaent 
Technical Departments Overseas 

AGRICULTURE 

Soils 

Ceylon.—^The following statement is made by Dr. A. 
W. R. Joachim, in his report on the work of the Chemical 
Division, Department of Agriculture, for 1934 ' 

Early in the year an investigation was started in 
co-operation with the Forest Department on the relation 
between the vegetation and soils of the low country wet 
zone forests of Ceylon. Visits were made to seven typical 
Hora {Dipterocarpus zeylamcus) forests in the Soutliern and 
Western Provinces in the company of the Divisional 
Working Plans Officer. Samples of soil from typi('al 
4-ft. depth profiles in each area were taken, and analyses 
of these made. Analysis of the silica : alumina ratio ol the 
clay fractions revealed that the soils were all latcritic 
loams. They varied in texture from liglit to heavy clay 
loams, but the growth of Ilora appeared to be best on .soils 
which showed highest colloid moisture, ('hemically the 
soils are extremely poor in replaceable bases and geiKTully 
poor in phosphoric acid, but well supplied with nitrogen 
and humus in the first i8 in. I'hoy are all dofinitt'ly aci(l 
in reaction. It was observed, however, that the jK'r- 
centage of stones and gravel and their disposition in the 
soil governed crop growth to a very marked extent ; 
where these formed a compact mass preventing free root 
development, growth was poor. The investigation appears 
to indicate that the superficial examination of soil profiles 
of at least 4 ft. depth would give a good idea of the forest 
crop capabilities of the soil. The publication of the results 
of this investigation is to be taken in hand early. 

Detailed studies were also made of profiles of th<‘ wet 
and dry patana soils, of the wet zone tropical red and yellow 
e^ths and of the cinnamon soil, and progress was made 
with a number of others, viz. the white and chocolate liglit 
sandy loams and the dry zone red and yellow earths. In 
addition to the field observational data, analytical deter¬ 
minations were made of the mechanical composition, 
reaction, organic matter, phosphoric acid and potash con¬ 
tents, and of the silica ; sesquioxides (aluminium and iron 
oxides) ratio of the clay fraction. Three of the four soil 
types studied showed them to be lateritic soils, while the 
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wet patana soil type appears to be a laterite on the basis 
of its silica: alumina ratio. Rainfall is apparently the 
deciding factor. Most Ceylon red and yellow soils appear 
to be lateritic and a very few, it is considered, will be found 
to be typical laterites. The cinnamon soil appears to be 
a type of tropical podsol. One definite observation made 
is the close relationship between the nature of the rock 
material and that of the derived soil. The results of these 
studies are shortly to be published in a series of articles to 
The Tropical Agriculturist. 


Manures 

Ceylon.—^Mr. W. C. Lester-Smith, in his report on the 
School Farm and Experiment Station, Peradeniya, for 
1934, states that an area of nearly one acre has been 
brought into use as a compost area. Twenty-eight com¬ 
post pits were employed in the making of compost during 
the year. These pits are modelled somewhat on the lines 
of the compost pits at the Indore Institute, being a ft. deep 
with sloping sides. The size of the base of the pits is 
28 ft. long by 12 ft. wide, and that of the top or ground- 
level is 30 ft. by 14 ft. wide. They are not provided 
with cemented floors or sides. The pits are not roofed 
over or covered in any way; they are not at present 
connected up with any water supply, though the siting of 
the area was selected in part with this possibility in view, 
in the event of it being considered desirable at a later date. 
The total rainfall, and its distribution, in anything approxi¬ 
mating a normal year, is considered to be adequate for the 
supply of a sufficient amount of moisture to the compost 
heaps for their proper decomposition and the production 
of a satisfactory type of compost within a period not 
exceeding three and a half months. During 1934 the 
continued dry weather made this impossible, with the 
result that in order to assist and accelerate decomposition, 
additional handling of the compost material was necessi¬ 
tated. In six of the pits the compost material was turned 
after a period of three months, as examination showed that 
the decomposition of the upper and outer layers was too 
slow. This adds to the cost of the completed compost, 
but it is necessary if all the material is not sufficiently 
decomposed by the end of a period of four months. The 
retention of open compost heaps of this type for a longer 
period than four months is illegal; it contravenes regula¬ 
tions made under the Plant Protection Ordinance (No. 10 
of 1924), for preventing the breeding and spread of the 
Black Beetle {Oryctes rhinoceros) pest of the coconut palm. 

8 
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In only one case up to date liavc any staRos of this pcbt 
been recorded from the compost heaps, these being nearly 
full-grown larvEB which would still have had to pass through 
their pupal stage before emergence. 

The work of compost making has been eommenced with 
a view to ascertaining the best method of turning out, 
under conditions which could be normal to local cultivators, 
as large a quantity of humus as possible in a suitable con¬ 
dition for application to the land. A further aim which is 
also being kept in view is the greatest possible utilisation 
of all the waste material which becomes available in the 
cleaning of the land and in the harvesting or processing of 
the various crops. The materials which have been 
employed for this purpose up to the present, and those 
which have been available in largest quantity, have been 
weeds from the arable areas of the station wliich can be 
readily carted to the compost area. In this connection 
it is important to appreciate the fact that thorough and 
complete decomposition of those materials is a vital 
necessity in order that no living material in the form of 
roots or seeds be returned to the land in the finished 
compost. Additional sources of material for the making 
of compost have been GUricidia lopping-s, Ganna tops, 
coffee suckers and prunings, cattle bedding, wild .sunflower, 
cacao shells and coffee pulpings. I'hc cncao shells have 
proved to be somewhat resistant to dec'oinposition, but this 
has been due in part to the fact that the dry weather 
made it impossible to maintain a suflicient degree of 
moisture in the heaps. Some very satisfactory compost 
has been made which in textixre has been all that could 
be desired. 

In his report on the work of the Chemical Division for 
1934, Dr. A. W. R. Joachim states that several samples 
of compost manure, prepared by the Medical Department 
at Nawala and other centres in control of Medical Officers 
of Health, from night soil and street refuse and from street 
refuse alone were analysed for manurial value, and 
investigations made into the optimum conditions necessary 
for carrying out the process. In addition, a number of 
samples of compost prepared by the Indore process and 
by the pen method, and also in pits at various Depart¬ 
mental Experiment Stations were examined for com¬ 
parison. ^ The analyses indicate that pen manure is slightly 
superior in inanurial value to compost made with street 
refuse and night soil, which in turn is of slightly higher 
manurial value than Indore and pit compost; untreated 
refuse makes the poorest compost. The investigations 
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relating to the night soil and street refuse process reveal 
that: (i) there is no chemical advantage in retaining com¬ 
post heaps under exposed conditions for longer than three 
months, (2) the anal3rtical composition of the final product 
is dependent on that of the original refuse material, (3) 
the manurial value of the compost generally increases with 
the higher percentages of night soil added. A charge of 
about 15 per cent, is sufficient for a satisfactory break¬ 
down. (4) A proportion of i of activator (decomposed 
compost) to 4 of refuse is sufficient to ensure satisfactory 
decomposition in a period of two months. 

Since the publication of an article on the subject in 
The Tropical Agriculturist of November 1934, analyses 
were made of the lime contents of these composts, it being 
considered that these might be appreciable. Five samples 
showed respectively the following percentages of lime : 
078, 0-93, I-60, I'69 and 272 with an average of 1*54; or 
1*65, i*8i, 2-84, 2-86 and 4-32 with an average of 270 on 
air-dry material. An investigation is also in progress to 
determine the relative change in manurial value of a three- 
month-old compost sample by retaining it for a further 
period of two months under exposed and covered 
conditions. 

Uganda. —^The following reports on manurial experi¬ 
ments, carried out at the Serere Plantation and at Bukalasa, 
during the period July to December 1934, have been 
received from the Department of Agriculture. 

At the Serere Plantation the effect on subsequent 
cropping of a single application of manure is being tested 
in a 5 X S Latin square, the five treatments being : 

{a) Control. 

\b) Lime. 

(c) Farmyard manure at the rate of 10 tons per acre. 

)> It It It It 20 ,, ,, ,, 

(^) ff l> fJ }} 30 j} n 

The manure was applied early in 1933 cropping 

since has been : 

193 3* Green manure, followed by Cotton. 

1934. Millet {Eleusine coracand) followed by Cotton. 

There were no significant differences in the yields of the 
first crop of cotton or in those of the millet, but there are 
indications that there will be a significant difference in 
favour of farmyard manure in the yield of the present crop 
of cotton. 
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A manurial experiment at Bukalasa on a cotton- 
ground-nut rotation was continued, the residual value of 
the manurial treatments being tested with the ground-iiut 
crop. 

The result showed a significant increase for “ Cotton 
seed ” alone which gave an increase of 723 lb. (unshelled) 
per acre over control and of 690 lb. over “ Green manure.” 

At the Serere Plantation an attempt is being made to 
manufacture compost on the ” Indore ” system, using the 
grass Imperata cyhndrica, of which there arc large patches 
at Serere, and which is of no value for grazing, or as bedding 
for the cattle. 

The amount of compost produced is limited by the 
water supply and a maximum of a ton of compost per day 
is made. 

The process takes slightly longer than it does at Indore, 
but this is probably due to the use of a single grass instead 
of a mixture as advocated by Howard. 

The resultant compost complies with the standard of 
fineness laid down by Howard. 

A start has also been made at Bukalasa with utilising all 
the waste products of the plantation for the purpose of 
compost making. The early results have been distinctly 
promising. 

Weeds 
Water HTacinth 

Ceylon.—^According to the report of Mr. F. P. Jepson, 
Controller of Plant Posts, for the year 1934, the increasing 
employment of sodium chlorate as a weedicidc in many 
countries has suggested the possible use of this chemical 
against Water Hyacinth {Eichornia crassipes) in Ceylon. 
The first trials were conducted in 1931 under the direction 
of a representative of the Compagnie de Produits Chimiques 
et Electrom^tallurgiques, of Paris, who kindly provided 
a quantity of the chemical for experiment free of charge. 
The_ trials were carried out with the co-operation of the 
Divisional Agricultural Officer and Plant Pest Inspector, 
Southern Division. Two strengths of solution were 
tested, viz. ii and Si oz. of sodium chlorate in one gallon 
of water, applied at the rate of 968 and 484 gallons per 
acre, respectively. Although a marked scorching of the 
treated plants was observable two days after treatment, 
the plants in all treated plots were growing luxuriantly 
and in full bloom seven weeks later. The size of the 
treated plots was 180 sq, ft. m each case. 

In 1932 these trials were repeated by the Plant Pest 
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Inspector, Southern Division, with plots of the same size 
but with increased dosages of sodium chlorate. Four 
strengths of solution were tested, viz. 9-7, 11-7, 137 and 
15*6 lb., respectively, of sodium chlorate in one gallon of 
water, the rates of application in this case being 756I, 
907I, 1,058! and 1,210 lb. of the salt per acre respectively. 
The maximum solubility of sodium chlorate is 9^4 lb. in 
one gallon of water if the salt is added a little at a time and 
the temperature of the solution is allowed to attain normal 
air temperature. It would appear, therefore, that the 
amounts of sodium chlorate employed in the above experi¬ 
ments were in excess of the quantities capable of being 
dissolved by the amount of water used and that, in each 
case, the strength of the solution used was the same, viz. 
a saturated solution, the amount of undissolved residue 
being proportionately greater as the dosages were increased. 
The salt was also applied in the dry state in one plot at the 
rate of 1,210 lb. per acre. 

The effects of treatment were apparent in all cases 
within a period of twenty minutes, and all plants in the 
sprayed plots were stated to be dead seven weeks later. 
The effect of the dry application was less than in any of the 
sprayed areas, a result which is contrary to that obtained 
in later tests. Continued observations in the experimental 
areas were not possible, owing to the rapid encroachment 
upon them of the weed from the adjacent infested areas. 
Shortly afterwards, the entire area was cleared by hand 
by the officer responsible for its proper maintenance, and 
has since remained entirely free from weed. The ex¬ 
periment so far as it progressed indicated, therefore, that 
water hyacinth can be destroyed by the application of a 
saturated solution of sodium chlorate, but the possible 
reappearance of seedling growth in the treated areas could 
not be followed. 

In 1933, a further supply of sodium chlorate was 
received from the manufacturers, free of charge, in order 
that further tests could be conducted by the writer, but it 
was not until February 1934 that weather conditions 
favoured the selection of a suitable site in which operators 
could move freely unhampered by an excessive depth of 
mud. The site selected was a densely infested area 
covered by i in. of water, the depth of mud being about 
6 in. Four plots, each 2,500 sq. ft. in extent, were marked 
off. Two plots were sprayed with solutions of 8 and 4 lb., 
respectively, of sodium chlorate in one gallon of water, the 
spray being applied at the rate of 82 gallons per acre, 
equivalent to applications of 645 and 322I lb. of the salt 
per acre. One plot was also treated by broadcasting the 
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chemical in the dry state at the rate of 967 lb. per acre. 
Both sprajdng and broadcasting were carried out in fine 
weather. It was estimated that one man can spray an area 
of approximately one acre daily, using a pneumatic 
machine fitted with an extension rod and double nozzle, 
provided that the area is not too boggy and that the solu¬ 
tion has been prepared for him and is readily accessible 
for the rapid refilling of the machine. In boggy land one- 
quarter of the above area, or less, is the maximum that 
could be sprayed in one day by one man. 

In order that some comparison might be made between 
the respective merits of spraying with sodium chlorate and 
clearing by hand, one plot of the same size was hand- 
cleared, the plants being moved to, and stacked upon, 
dry land. 

The effect of spraying with the stronger solution was 
apparent within a few minutes, the plants having a 
scorched appearance. The effect was not so marked in the 
plot treated with the weaker solution. The broadcast 
plot showed marked withering within a few minutes after 
treatment. A very noticeable effect of treatment in the 
three plots was the appearance, on the days following 
treatment, of a profusion of flowers. The plots were a 
mass of bloom and were in marked contrast to the vast 
surrounding untreated area where no flowers were visible. 
Two weeks later, quite 90 per cent, of the larger plants 
in the broadcast plot and that treated with the stronger 
solution were dead, the effects of scorching being rather 
more marked in the former plot. This observation was 
confirmed five days later, when a further 5 per cent, of 
large plants had died in the broadcast plot; this per¬ 
centage being increased by another 3 per cent, ten days 
later, leaving only 2 per cent, of larger plants still alive. 
Quite 10 per cent, of the best-developed plants had sur¬ 
vived in the plot receiving the stronger solution, up to 
five weeks follovnng treatment. The weaker solution was 
less effective, and although the main foliage had been 
scorched, the central leaves of the plants appeared to have 
escaped the action of the spray solution. After a period 
of five weeks not more than 10 per cent, of the plants had 
been completely destroyed. After the same period, 
minute and recently germinated seedling plants were 
making their appearance in the hand-cleared plot, which 
was otherwise clear and fit to be sown with paddy. The 
possible appearance of seedling growth in the treated areas 
could not be detected owing to the dense cover of rotted, 
or partly rotted, plants. 

Later inspection of the sprayed areas indicated that 
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the treatment was not successful. The smaller plants 
which were protected from the spray by the foliage of the 
larger plants had taken entire possession of the treated 
areas, and the evidence of treatment rapidly disappeared, 
especially in the plot receiving the weaker solution. The 
broadcast plot, however, showed every evidence of the 
effect of the chlorate and there was little regrowth. 

Repeated applications of spray at a very concentrated 
strength would no doubt eventually result in the complete 
destruction of all subsequent growth, but this result could 
only be achieved at a totally exorbitant cost when com¬ 
pared with that of hand-weeding. 

The cost of a single spraying with 645 lb. of sodium 
chlorate per acre in solution, applied at the rate of 33 
gallons per acre, according to the figures of cost of sodium 
chlorate available at present, is Rs. 160/-. The application 
of 967 lb. of the dry salt per acre, although apparently 
successful to date, has cost Rs. 240/- per acre. Even if all 
plants were destroyed, considerable preparation of the land 
would still be necessary before planting could be under¬ 
taken. On the other hand, the hand-cleared plot was 
freed of all plants and was fitted for immediate sowing at 
a cost of Rs. 17/25 per acre, even at the high wage of 75 
cents per diem. 

It would appear, therefore, that the hand-clearing 
method is every way more satisfactory so far as conditions 
in Ceylon are concerned. In certain countries where water 
hyacinth occurs, and where the daily rate of wages is 
quite twenty times that prevailing in Ceylon for similar 
work, the treatment of the weed by spraying with sodiiun 
chlorate might prove to be more economical than hand- 
weeding. 

In Ceylon the cost of a single treatment with this 
chemical would, in many cases, far exceed the value of the 
type of land which is characteristic of the majority of the 
more serious infestations. In aU infested areas, wherever 
a man can operate a spraying machine he can also remove 
the weed by hand. It is concluded that, in Ceylon, the 
treatment of water hyacinth by sprasring with chlorate of 
soda carmot be compared with the removal of the weed by 
hand, either in cost, eificiency or in any other respect. 

Dr. J. C. Haigh, Government Economic Botanist, 
reports that at the request of the Controller of Plant Pests 
work was started during 1934 on the conditions under 
which the water hyacinth is reproduced by seeds. Reports 
from other countries have indicated that seed may remain 
dormant for a long time, and suggest that a particular set 
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of conditions is necessary for its germination. These 
points are obviously of importance in the control of the 
pest, and consequently attempts are being made to deter¬ 
mine the conditions under which the formation of seed and 
the development of seedlings take place in Ceylon. Seed 
has been produced by artificial pollination, but with some 
difficulty, and it is not yet known why some attempts have 
failed. Seeds have been induced to germinate, but again 
not with consistent success, and further work must be done 
before the conditions for germination are definitely under¬ 
stood. All attempts to grow the seedlings have hitherto 
failed. They develop to the stage of producing the first 
two leaves, and there they have stayed, either remaining 
in that condition or, more frequently, dying. Various 
media for growth have been tried, but without success. 
The work is being continued. 

Contrasting the results reported above with the state of 
affairs in the field, where seedlings are reported as of 
common occurrence and where the presence of seedlings 
of all sizes indicates that the seedlings produced undergo 
normal development, it seems obvious that the climate of 
Peradeniya is unfavourable for the growth of water 
hyacinth, even under artificial conditions. This conclusion 
is supported by the growth of mature plants, which is 
very poor, and by the extreme difficulty experienced in 
persuading the plants to flower. This difficulty is indeed 
so great that the attempt has been abandoned, and when 
flowers are required they are obtained by having plants in 
bud sent from the Southern Province. In the circum¬ 
stances, it is somewhat doubtful if the problem can be 
solved satisfactorily, but the only alternative is to transfer 
the experiments to the Southern Province, which is 
impracticable at present. 

Insect Pests 

Crickets 

Ceylon. —According to the report by Mr. F. P. Jepson, 
Actmg Entomologist, on the work of the Entomological 
Division, Department of Agriculture, for 1934, the lawn 
cricket {Gymnogryllus humeralis), during last year and the 
early part of the present year, caused very extensive 
injury to large grass areas such as golf courses, race tracks, 
garden lawns and other similar areas, in many parts of 
the island and particularly in the Colombo district. There 
was a cessation of activity dxiring April, but it was resumed 
in May and June, since when, however, the insects have 
caused less trouble. 
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The fact that the insects do not thrive in captivity has 
proved a handicap to the study of their development and 
habits, and a scarcity of the insects, due, no doubt, to the 
unusual drought, has made it difficult to secure material 
for the required observations. Mr. E. de Alwis was able, 
however, to carry one pair of the insects through their 
development from the egg stage. The eggs, which are 
deposited in the burrows in the soil, hatched in fourteen days. 
Only two nymphs obtained from eggs survived and reached 
the adult stage, fortunately one of each sex. The female 
attained the adult state in six months and eighteen days, and 
lived for a further forty days in captivity but failed to lay 
eggs. The male became adult in the same period and lived 
for thirty days. Further attempts will be made to obtain 
information on the points required, particularly with 
regard to the number of generations normally raised in one 
year and the seasons of egg-la3dng. 

Experiments in spraying the affected grass areas with 
arsenate of lead, at a strength of i oz. to 2 gallons of water, 
resulted in a cessation of some cast formation. Certain 
non-arsenicals, when used at a strength sufficient to kill 
the insects, caused a scorching of the grass, and their use 
was not persevered with. 

Considerable success, following an application of 
“ mowrah ” meal to the affected areas prior to rain or 
liberal watering, is reported from some areas where this 
treatment has been tried, but there was no opportunity of 
verifying these reports. 


Tenmies 

Ceylon. —The report of Mr. F. P. Jepson, Assistant 
Entomologist and Controller of Plant Pests, for 1934, 
contains the following statement on the work carried out on 
termites during the year. 

Bionomics of Tea Termites. —^The study of the life- 
cycles of Neotermes militaris and Glyptotermes dilatatvts, 
both serious pests of tea bushes, has been continued. 
Reference has been made in the annual reports of the past 
seven years to the progress of two colonies of Neotermes 
militaris raised from eggs laid by pairs of winged adults 
over seven and a half years ago. In one of these colonies 
winged adults were produced during the latter part of the 
year, but in the second colony winged adults have not yet 
appeared. So far as is known, a species of Neotermes has not 
previously been carried through its entire life cycles from 
eggs to the winged reproductive form by any other worker. 

The colony of Glyptotermes dilatatus, referred to in 
earlier reports and which was raised from eggs laid by 

8 * 
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apterous adults, nearly seven years ago, is still tliriving 
and produces winged forms at intervals. 

Bionomics of Dry-wood-nesting Termites. —^The colonies 
of dry-wood-nesting termites, referred to in last year’s 
report, are being maintained. During the period covered 
by the present report winged reproductive adults were 
obtained from a colony of Cryptotermes perforans founded 
nearly five years ago by a winged pair. 

A result of considerable academic interest which has 
been obtained during the year was the production of 
winged reproductive adults in a colony of Cryptotermes 
perforans raised as a result of crossing a winged male with 
a neotemic (wingless) female of this species. No similar 
result appears to be on record. The winged adults were 
produced in this colony in a period of four years and ten 
months. 

A colony of Planocryptotermes primus, raised from a 
winged pair, produced winged adults during the year, the 
complete cycle occup5n,ng five years and eight months. The 
colony is stiU flourishing. Another colony of the sarne 
species, raised from eggs laid by winged adults over six 
years ago, gave rise to winged forms during the year. In 
a third colony, raised from winged adults and which is now 
three years and nine months old, a few nymphs with long 
wing pads are present. On a previous occasion, as was men¬ 
tioned in the report for last year, a colony of the same 
species, raised in the same manner, produced winged 
forms in a little under four years and eleven months. 

In a colony of Planocryptotermes primus raised from 
neoteinic adults, winged adults were produced after nearly 
SK years. In another experiment, commenced a little over 
six years ago, with neoteinic adults, and in which the 
development of the colony was not very satisfactory at 
first, a few nymphs with short wing pads and some with 
long wing pads are present. The number of members of 
this colony is small. 

Sprue and “ Dry-rot.” —^Much interest, both in Ceylon 
and abroad, has been shown in the hypothesis advanced by 
the ^iter that sprue may be due to infection following con¬ 
tamination of human food by the excreta of dry-wood 
temites. The hypothesis is being examined by Dr. L. F. 
Hirst, a forrner Microbiologist to the Colombo Municipality. 

Interest in this subject has added considerably to the 
work of the writer, and requests to examine bungalows in 
which cases of sprue have arisen have been numeroxis. 
They have not been acceded to, in all cases, owing to 
pressure of other duties. Hitherto, attention has been 
focused, mainly, upon the infestation by dry-wood ter- 
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mites of the buildings themselves, but a case of considerable 
interest was met with during the year in which the 
bungalow itself was unattacked but the three safes in 
which the food was stored were riddled by the insects. 
The object of inspecting the bungalow in which these 
safes were found was on account of the two occupants, 
very old residents in the island, having developed sprue 
almost simultaneously. They were obliged to undergo 
treatment in England. The shelves of the safes were 
littered with the faecal pellets of the insects and 150 c.c. of 
this solid excrement were shaken from a small piece of 
shelving from one safe situated above a pen in which milk 
was allowed to set. There is no doubt that much of the 
food consumed by the occupants of this bungalow has been 
contaminated by the droppings of these insects for several 
years. 

Specimens of the living insects were handed to Dr. 
L. F. Hirst, for a bacteriological examination of the 
intestinal contents, and it is believed that the material has 
yielded information of interest and of possible importance 
in connection with this enquiry. 

Further reference to this subject will be found later in 
this report under the sub-heading “ damage to buildings 
by termites.” 

Control of Termites affecting Plants .—^The treatment of 
Neotermes mtlitaris by the Paris Green method, although 
temporarily abandoned on some estates for reasons of 
economy, is still widely used in the infested regions. The 
pressing need for the production of a microphone for the 
detection of infested tea bushes has been stressed by one 
correspondent who has now employed this method of 
treatment for the past six years. On this estate 18,000 
bushes, distributed in 307 acres, were treated by this 
method during 1933. The Superintendent wrote as 
follows: “ The treatment continues to give satisfactory 
results in the bushes actually treated and there appears 
to be no doubt that many bushes, representing quite a 
large area of tea, are being saved which without treatment 
would have perished.” He points out, however, that 
many infested bushes escape treatment owing to the 
absence of visible manifestation of infestation and that 
treatment can only be regarded as being partially effective 
if a large percentage of infested bushes escape treatment. 
This fact has long been recognised, and as a result of the 
continued interest in our problems on the part of Dr. T. 
E. Snyder, of the_ U.S. Department of Agriculture, con¬ 
tinuous invest^ations have been in progress in America 
since 1928 to discover a suitable microphone for field use. 
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Somewhat elaborate instruments, suitable for laboratory- 
use, have been designed, but they were quite unsuitable 
for the rough usage which they would be required to undergo 
on a tea estate. 

The need of an instrument for the detection of insect 
infestation by sound transmission is felt in many branches 
of economic entomology and the matter is now engaging 
the attention of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research in England. 

Although the Paris Green treatment of tea bushes 
infested by N. militaris is now a general routine practice 
on certain estates, the necessity for the treatment of 
interplanted Albizzia, heavily attacked by the same species, 
has become evident on one estate in the Maskeliya District. 
The wisdom of interplanting trees which require to be 
periodically lopped, for green manure or other purposes, on 
tea estates which are infested with tea termites, has been 
questioned in previous reports. Unless the lopping is 
very carefully done the snags are certain, in time, to 
provide suitable sites for the winged stages of termites to 
effect entry and become established. There is no doubt 
that, on some estates, old Albizzia and Grevillea trees have 
become breeding-grounds from which enormous numbers 
of these insects escape to the surrounding tea. If trees 
are required for shade purposes, it is suggested that they 
should be allowed to perform their intended function 
undisturbed. The establishment of trees which are 
intended to serve the dual purpose of providing shade and 
green material for manurial requirements is a policy which 
does not commend itself for adoption on termite-infested 
estates, and green manure requirements should be supplied 
by plants having a less woody habit of growth. 

The destruction of the termites in old trees, and the 
eventual removal of the trees themselves, are matters which 
are now causing concern on certain estates in the termite- 
infested areas. The extensive root systems of Albizzia 
trees have been found to harbour N. militaris in very large 
numbers, and such trees must prove a menace to the tea 
bushes -with which they are interplanted. The experi¬ 
mental destruction of old trees by poisoning methods was 
tried on one estate in Maskeliya during the year, but with 
little success. 

Advice was sought regarding the treatment of Neotermes 
militaris and Glyptotennes dilatatus on an estate at Deniyaya 
where these two species occurred in the same field. This is 
not usual, the former being active at h%her, and the latter 
at lower, elevations in the island. This estate was in¬ 
spected and the immediate adoption of the Paris Green 
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treatment was advocated. Another tea estate, near 
Akuressa, was also visited on the same occasion in connec¬ 
tion with a fairly extensive attack by Glyptotermes dilatatus. 
In this instance the Paris Green treatment had been em¬ 
ployed for some time, but the suggestion had been made 
that some injury to the bushes had followed treatment. 
It was found that, in all cases where signs of injury were 
apparent at the point of injection, the bushes had not been 
attacked by termites, holes having been drilled, and Paris 
Green injected, into sound wood. Similar injury has been 
observed before, and is due to the small amount of soluble 
arsenic which Paris Green contains having entered the 
sap-conducting vessels. It is important that only those 
bushes which display definite evidence of attack should 
receive treatment. Further advice for the treatment of 
N. militaris was given in the case of an estate in Maskeliya 
where the Paris Green treatment has been employed for 
some time and suggestions for dealing with the same pest 
in Albizzia trees were also given. 

N. greeni caused injury to Grevillea at estates near 
Matale and Peradeniya, and advice on treatment was 
given. 

Tests of Building Materials. — Pi. sample of timber 
treated with a rubber distillate solution, furnished by the 
Rubber Research Scheme of Ceylon for trial, has now 
been under test in an active nest of Cyclotermes redemanni 
for seventeen months without suffering injury. In some 
months, owing to the exceptionally dry weather, there has 
been little activity near the soil surface in the nests of 
subterranean species of termites. The fact that a similar 
piece of timber, treated in the same manner and exposed 
to the attacks of the same species of termite, was completely 
destroyed in five months, suggests that the test with the 
second sample is not very conclusive. 

Two samples of ceiling and insulating fabrics of British 
manufacture have been under test against injtuy by Cyclo¬ 
termes redemanni and Hypotervms obscuriceps. Although 
the samples remained unattacked, the tests had to be 
discontinued owing to the absorption by the samples of 
moisture from the soil and their consequent disintegra¬ 
tion. 

A test was started on behalf of the Public Works 
Department to ascertain the immunity, or otherwise, to 
termite injury of a sample of pinewood timber impregnated 
with a proprietary preparation alleged to possess termite- 
repelling properties. The sample was placed in the active 
nest of Cyclotermes redemanni on July 20, and it remained 
unattacked till December 18, when termite injury was 
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observed to have commenced. Whether the damage will 
be extended remains to be seen. 

At the request of the Public Works Department tests 
with two paint mixtures, reputed to possess termite- 
repelling qualities, were commenced during the latter part 
of the year. At the time of writing no injury has been 
caused by termites to the treated samples of wood which 
are under test. 

At the request of a Colombo engineering firm two grades 
of a new insulating wallboard fabric, treated and untreated, 
respectively, have been tested agamst soil and dry-wood¬ 
nesting termites, during the latter part of the year. 
Damage to the untreated grade by Hypotermes obscunceps 
was rapid and the whole sample was completely destroyed 
within two months, while the treated grade remained 
unattacked during this period. A small test with Plano- 
cryptotermes primus also shows that these insects cannot 
live when fed on the treated material, while they can do so 
in the case of the untreated grade. 

Several requests have been received for information 
which has been based on earlier trials with various timbers 
and ceiling materials. 

The growing popularity of ceiling boards, made from 
plant fibres or exploded wood, is indicated by the large 
number of such products now on the market. They are 
superior to local ceiling boards as they are more readily 
fixed in position, have valuable insulating properties, some 
have been treated with termite-resistant dressings, and 
the3r do not warp as unseasoned ceiling boards invariably 
do in this country. The possibility of considering the 
manufacture of similar ceiling boards from waste coconut 
fibre, possibly mixed with some form of rubber, has been 
brought to the notice of the Coconut and Rubber Research 
Schemes and samples of the types of boards now on the 
market have been submitted to the officers of these institu¬ 
tions. This possibility is deserving of consideration, and if 
a suitable board can be devised the treatment of the 
materials used in manufacture with a termite-repelling 
substance should present no serious difficulty. As waste 
fibre may be procured in many parts of Ceylon for the cost 
of its transport, the price of boards manufactured from 
waste fibre should compare favourably with that of 
imported insulating boards. If the manufacture of such 
boards is found to be possible in Ceylon there should be 
a wide demand for them locally and, possibly, also in 
other coxmtries. 

Damage to Buildings by Termites. —^Very extensive 
damage to the timber of the ground, first and second 
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floors of a tea factory by Coptotermes ceylonicus, in 
the Yatiyantota District, engaged some attention. The 
damage is of long standing, and in the past attention has 
been directed merely to the replacement of the damaged 
timber when it was no longer serviceable. Advice was 
sought as to whether the trouble could be permanently 
terminated and, as a result of personal inspections, the 
entry of the insects was traced to the external dwarf 
walls, particularly where these adjoined the stone-work 
columns. 

Another tea factory in Kahawatte was also extensively 
damaged by Coptotermes ceylonicus. This place was also 
visited and suitable advice given. 

The tea factories of three estates situated at Grampola, 
Elahawatte and Dehiowita, respectively, were also visited 
in order to advise on the steps to be taken to deal with 
extensive invasion of the buildings by Coptotermes 
ceylonicus. 

Some damage has been caused to the new wing of the 
Colombo Museum, which was completed about four years 
ago, by the same species of termite. Several days were 
occupied in an attempt to trace the entrance points of this 
species, but so far without success. Another subterranean 
species which had invaded the Museum building was 
Termes ceylonicus. The entrance places of these insects 
were found and remedial measures suggested. 

The Office Assistant’s bungalow at Jaffna, the Police 
Court building at Chavakachcheri and the Police Magi¬ 
strate’s bungalow at Gampola, were attacked by Copto¬ 
termes ceylonicus. The same insect also caused injury to 
bungalow woodwork in an estate near Panwila. 

Damage was also caused to estate buildings by Termes 
horni at Rangalla, Opanaike and Kahawatte and by 
Cyclotermes redemanni at Matale. Both of these species 
are subterranean in habit. 

Samples of timber damaged by unknown species of soil- 
nestmg termites were also received from various other 
centres. 

Several bungalows have been examined in connection 
with termite injury and suitable advice was given for 
arresting further trouble. 

As a result of continued cases of illness in a Government 
bungalow, in Kandy, attributed by the occupants to so- 
called “ dry-rot,” a special examination of this building 
was made and a report submitted to the Provincial 
Engineer, Central Province, North. This building was 
examined some years ago m consequence of the develop¬ 
ment of sprue by a previous occupant and the entire roof- 
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frame work was found to be infested by Planocryptotermes 
primus, a species of dry-wood-nesting termite. 

Two buildings occupied by officers of the Department 
of Agriculture at Peradeniya were examined on account 
of a history of intestinal ailments on the part of the present, 
or past, occupiers. They were both found to be extensively 
attacked by Planocryptotermes primus. 

Specimens of timber from a Government bungalow in 
Jaffna yielded the pellets of a species of Ciyptotermes in 
abundance. A request for these specimens followed the 
information that a recent occupant had contracted sprue. 

The examination of an estate bungalow in Madulsima 
was made at the request of the occupant, whose illness had 
been diagnosed as sprue. The roof of the kitchen was 
riddled by dry-wood termites, their excreta being found on 
all articles of furniture in this room as well as in the food 
safe, into which they had fallen from an infested beam to 
which the safe was suspended. 

An estate bungalow, near Haputale, in which three 
successive cases of sprue had developed within the past 
few years, was found to be heavily infested by dry-wood 
termites. 

Another estate bungalow, at Lunugala, was inspected 
at the request of the Superintendent, who had developed 
sprue in the building. His wife had also suffered from 
sprue for some years, and a previous occupant, after an 
illness extending over five years, eventually succumbed to 
the disease. There was evidence of attack by dry-wood 
termites throughout the building in spite of extensive 
repairs havmg been effected m recent years. 

The widespread infestation of a bank building in Kandy 
by dry-wood termites, particularly in the kitchen, led to 
the abandonment of the living quarters by the Manager 
following an inspection of the building conducted at his 
request. 

Various samples of timber attacked by dry-wood¬ 
nesting termites or of the faecal pellets of these insects were 
received for report from various parts of the island, as 
well as timber attacked by weevils, Bostrychid beetles and 
fungus rots. 

Mound-building Termites .—^Many nests of mound¬ 
building termites, Cyclotermes redemanni and Hypotermes 
ohscuriceps, have been successfully treated with petrol. 
The Royal Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya, which at one 
time contained a large number of these mounds, are now 
free, new nests being treated as they are detected. The 
same remarks apply to the Heneratgoda Botanic Gardens 
and certain experiment stations. Some thousands of 
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nests in areas under the administration of the Department 
of Agriculture have now been treated and the efficacy of 
the method is well proved. The dosage of petrol required 
for each nest can be calculated upon the basis of i oz. of 
petrol for each 6 in. of diameter measurement of the base 
of the mound. The mounds should first be levelled and 
one hole, about 12-15 in. deep, drilled according to the 
above calculation in the area previously covered by the 
mound, the holes being evenly distributed over the site 
and stamped down after the injection into each of i oz. 
of petrol. The method is simple and economical. 
Mound formation is particularly active preceding the 
monsoon seasons, and treatment at these periods will 
result in the destruction of large numbers of winged 
reproductive forms awaiting a suitable opportunity to 
emerge and form new colonies. 

Frequent inspections of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Peradeniya, have been made for the purpose of detecting 
the formation of termite mounds. A number of nests 
formed by these insects in the grounds of the headquarters 
of the Department of Agriculture, Peradeniya, have been 
treated. 

Insecticides 

Denis 

Ceylon. —^The report of Mr. W. C. Lester-James on the 
School Farm and Experiment Station, Peradeniya, for 
1934, contains the following account of work carried out on 
species of Denis. 

Planting material of Derris elliptica and Derris malac- 
censis were imported from Sarawak for experimental 
purposes in 1928. These were planted early in October of 
that year in a section of the fruit plots being used as a 
nursery, for purposes of multiplication. In 1931 cuttings 
from both of these species were planted out for trial 
purposes under the shade of old rubber, but the growth of 
neither was sufficiently encouraging to warrant any 
extension, and it became obvious that there would be con¬ 
siderable difficulty and expense in the harvesting of the 
roots. By 1932 sufficient material was available for plant¬ 
ing out a small area of each species on well-prepared arable 
land without shade. This was done ; two quarter-acre 
plots (A 4 and B 4) in the then aimual economic area were 
planted on May 26, 1932, with cuttings of Derris vmlac- 
censis, and a quarter-acre plot (20 C) in the same area was 
planted on June 16, 1932, with cuttings of Derris elliptica. 
Harvestings, of one or more complete rows of plants, were 
made from these areas at different periods in their growth. 
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After the growth periods indicated below, the tops were 
first cut away and the roots harvested, cleaned, sun or 
shade dried as weather permitted, cut into short lengths for 
convenience in handling and further drying, and sent to the 
Agricultural Chemist for analysis. 

The records of the two species, including certain figures 
from Dr. A. W. R. Joachim’s report on the work of the 
Chemical Division, are given hereunder : 


JDcrns malaccensts 


(The erect-growing species) 


Harvesting number .... 
Growth periods in months . 

Number of plants harvested. 

Wet weight of roots per plant in pounds 

Dry weight of roots per plant in pounds 
Percentage dry weight to wet weight . 
Dry weight of roots in pounds per acre 

(calculated). 

Percentage moisture .... 
Percentage mean ether extiact on 
moisture-free basis .... 
Total ether extract in pounds per aero 


I 

2 

3 

4 

Hi 

194 

22 i 

27 

237 

612 

447 

35 

0 07 

not 

recorded 

0 04 

1*57 

0*03 

0*05 

o*i6 

<>■37 

42*8 

— 

40*0 

26*6 

130 

257 

774 

I2798 

11*50 

1205 

12*22 

9*09 

20*74 

20*90 

l8*00 

25*92 

23-9 

47*2 

122*3 

423*8 


_ In the case of the first harvesting the roots were shade 
dried indoors tlxroughout the drying period owing to the 
weather being unsuitable for sun drying. In the rema ining 
three harvestings the roots were first sun dried and sub¬ 
sequently shade dried; and, in the case of the third 
harvesting, the roots were attacked by wood-boring beetles. 


Verris ellifUca 

(The ground-creeping species) 
Harvesting number . . . i a 

Growth periods m months , .16 2x4 

Number of plants harvested , . 251 246 

Wet weight of roots per plant in not 

pounds.recorded 0*33 

Dry weight of roots per plant in 

pounds.0^03 o-ig 

Percentage dry weight to wet weight — 57«6 

Dry weight of roots in pounds per 
acre (calculated). » , , ^35 Q25 

Percentage moisture , . . 10*54 -1 

Percentage mean ether extract on 

moisture-free basis . , . 15^2 15*0 

Total ether extract m pounds per acre 12 'O _ 


r 

2 

3 

4 

5 

16 

21} 

22 

24} 

28 

251 

not 

246 

100 

440 

129 

recorded 

0*33 

0*30 

0*39 

0*89 

0*03 

0*19 

0*17 

o-a* 

0*36 


57*6 

56*7 

56-4 

40*4 

135 

925 

823 

1,078 

1,742 

10*54 

“***" 

13*32 

13-4* 

12*69 

15*42 

15*0 

15*0 

8-55 

5-98 

12*0 

—— 

113*7 

79-8 

90-9 


, ^ case of the first harvesting the roots were shade 
^doors^ the other harvestings being first sun dried 
and then shade dried. In the case of the roots of the 
second a^d third h^estings both lots were slightly 
attacked by wood-bonng beetles. 
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Further plantings of both species of Derris have been 
made during the year and the area under each is being 
extended with a view to further experimental work both 
as regards selection and analysis. Root and stem material 
of both these introduced and of other indigenous species of 
Derris collected by the Economic Botanist were sent to 
England for investigation and report, but no details of these 
are to hand as yet. A few plants of Derris thyrsiflora 
which were obtained from Singapore in 1929 are being 
maintained, but their growth has been extremely slow. 
Their multiplication by means of hard wood cuttings has 
been effected, but they have not rooted readily or rapidly. 

Fyrethmm 

Ceylon. —Dr. J. C. Haigh, in his report on the Division 
of Economic Botany for 1934, states that it is yet too early 
to be definite, but there are indications that the growing 
of pyxethrum may become a commercial proposition in 
the Bandarawela district. Out of the plants originally 
raised, 60 per cent, are still alive, in spite of an abnormally 
wet season followed by an abnormally dry one. Only ten 
out of more than 200 plants have flowered, but those 
flowers appear to have set seed which is now being tested 
and, if good, should produce an acclimatised strain. The 
plants raised at Peradeniya have now been growing for 
nearly two years, but have shown no signs of flowering. 
The field officers to whom seeds were sent failed to raise 
plants. 


Beverages 

Tea 

Ceylon. —^Mr. F. P. Jepson, Acting Entomologist, in a 
report on the work of the Division of Entomology, Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, for 1934, states that the scale insect 
Saissetia coffece {hemisphoerica) infested five acres of tea on 
an estate situated at 7,000 ft. in the Nuwara Eliya district. 
This pest is often troublesome in drought periods, but is 
usually rapidly controlled by the parasitic fungus, Cephalo- 
sporium lecanii, with the onset of the monsoon rains. 
Coccus viridis, another scale pest which is naturally con¬ 
trolled by the same fungus, was reported from two estates 
near Ha%ala and G^mpola, respectively. It is a serious 
pest in the Haputale district at certain seasons of the year. 

The nettle grubs, Thosea recta and T. cervina, were 
reported from the Ratnapura and Dimbula districts, 
respectively, and the fringed nettle grub {Natada nararia) 
from an estate near Kandy. These records are unusual. 
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Nettle grubs axe particularly prevalent in Uva, in which 
province they are declared pests. Among the other records 
received were the red slug {Heterusia cingala) from estates in 
Dimbula and Galaha ; the red borer {Zeuzera coffece) from 
Kotmale and Haldumulla ; red spider {Tetranychus bio- 
culatus) from three estates in the Kandy, Matale and 
Gammaduwa districts, respectively; aphids {Toxoptera 
auranUx) on seedlings from Yatiyantota and from an estate 
near Madulkelle ; the small tussock {Notolophus posticus) 
from estates near Kandy, Maskcliya and Madulkelle; 
Dasychxra thwaitesi from Maskeliya and Prodenia litura 
from Madulkelle. 

A record of particular interest was the injury to tea 
seed in nursery beds on an estate at Maskeliya by the 
Ortalid fly {Adrama austeni) which behaves in a similar 
way to the tea-seed fly of Java {Adrama dcterminata). 
Only cracked or germinated seed is attacked, but the fly 
can be prevented from ovipositing in the seeds by covering 
them with a thin layer of soil. Only one previous instance 
of this type of injury has been recorded in Ceylon. 

Another enquiry of interest was in connection with the 
infestation of consignments of Ceylon tea on arrival in 
Canada with Psocxdce, commonly termed Book Lice. 
Attempts to discover the source of infestation have, so 
far, failed. Inspection of go-downs and barges in Colombo 
resulted in no specimens of these insects bt'ing discovered. 
The possibility of infestation occurring during transit from 
other articles of cargo is one which the shipping company 
concerned refuses to recognise. No previous instance of 
an infestation of this nature appears to be on record. 


Cereals 

Millet 

Uganda. —^At the Serere Plantation, during the period 
July to Decem ber 1934, a millet transplanting trial was 
carris^^ri^fljrfor'observation purposes so that information 
could be obtained for the designing of a transplanting 
experiment. It consisted of eight plots, one for each of 
the following treatments ; 


Ordinarjr broadcasting of seed. 
Germinavted seed broadcast. 


4- 

6 - 




2-in, seedlings planted out at 6 x 6 in. 

j> 9 X 9 n 

^ ij if ^ 

\ ft II M ® X 6 




v' X 6 
I, 9 X 9 

II 
II 


9 X 9 II 
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Observations showed that there had been a tendency to 
select forward seedlings for the “ 6-in. ” ones and backward 
ones for “ 2-in.” and that therefore in designing a trans¬ 
planting experiment the treatments should consist of 
seedlings of different ages rather than different heights. 
The plot sown with germinated seed gave a negligible 3rield. 

Rice 

Ceylon. —Reference to the progress of experiments on 
the science of paddy cultivation is made in the reports of 
Dr. J. C. Haigh, Economic Botanist, and Dr. A. W. R. 
Joachim, Agricultural Chemist, for the year 1934. 

Dr. Haigh states that the third experiment of the series 
was carried out during Maha 1933-34 and Yala 1934. It 
enquired whether yield was affected by the time of applica¬ 
tion of phosphatic manures or by the form in which the 
phosphoric acid was applied. Both series were carried out 
in randomised replicated plots : in the first, broad ratio 
ammonium phosphate at the rate of i cwt. per acre was 
applied in one, two and three doses ; the series was dupli¬ 
cated by similar treatments with narrow ratio ammonium 
phosphate applied at such a rate that both halves of the 
series received the same amount of nitrogen per acre. 
The results indicated that in neither case was there any 
significant difference due to time of application of manure. 
The experiment was continued during Yala 1934 for the 
observation of residual effects, and again no significant 
differences were obtained. 

Dr. Joachim states that schemes for the fourth series 
of trials were drawn up in collaboration with the Economic 
Botanist. The objects of the two trials in this series are : 
(I) to compare the effects of different rates of application of 
ammonium phosphate, (2) to determine the effects of single 
transplanting v. double transplanting v. broadcasting with 
and without manure. In connection with these trials, 
daily measurements were made since October of the 
strength of sunlight by a method depending on the amounts 
of free iodine liberated from the same quantities of a 
potassium iodide and sulphuric acid solution exposed to 
the sunlight for twenty-four hours. These data are to be 
obtained over a period of years so that it may be deter¬ 
mined whether there is any relationship between the total 
amount and strength of sunlight during a growing period 
and the yield of paddy. Incidentally this investigation 
gives a relative measure of the strength and amount of 
ultra-violet light in the tropics and in temperate re^ons. 
Thus in Salford, England, durii^ 1927 the maximum 
amount of iodine liberated during any month was 208 mgm. 
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and the minimum 42 mgm., with a total of 1,674 mgm. 
At Peradeniya, the average for the three months October, 
November, December 1934, was 3^-9 mgm. of iodine 
liberated, the range of variation being only about 6 per 
cent. On this basis, the total amount of ultra-violet light 
during a year locally is nearly three times that in England. 

Dr. Joachim mentions that the chemical data obtained 
in the third series confirm what was previously found in 
regard to the high proportions of nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid absorbed at flowering by transplanted crops, these 
being even higher than those found previously. The crops 
fertilised with narrow ratio ammonium phosphate show 
appreciably higher nitrogen absorption figures at flowering 
than those treated with wide ratio ammonium phosphate. 
The soil data reveal that in the small quantities applied, 
no consistently appreciable variations in available soil 
phosphoric acid, as determined by two methods, occur 
between samples from plots treated with different types of 
phosphoric acid fertiliser or from the same plot taken at 
different periods. 

According to Dr. Haigh’s report the second scries tested 
the application of phosphoric acid as superphosphate, as 
ammonium phosphate, as steamed bone meal and as a 
mineral phosphate. Quantities were calculated so that 
each plot received the same amount of nitrogen and phos¬ 
phoric acid as the narrow ratio plots in the first series, the 
additional nitrogen in three of the treatments being added 
as sulphate of ammonia. The series was continued during 
Yala 1934 for the observation of residual effects, but in 
neither season were there significant differences in yield 
between the treatments. The trials will be de'.crib'x^ i.-: 
full in an article to be publish''‘h’u „xic ProptcalAgriculturist. 

Dr. Haigh, in ais report, makes a brief reference to 
experiments in'vernalisation, which have been carried out 
with paddy and with maize, the results of which have 
appeared imt’ie Tropical Agriculturist (Vol. LXXXIII, 
No. 6, December 1934)- Field trials with paddy have 
indicated that pretreatment of seed has the effect of 
shortening the period between sowing and flowering, but 
that under the conditions of the experiment the shortening 
IS not sufficient to be of practical importance. It may be, 
however, that the effect would be increased by subjecting 
the seed to more drastic conditions. 

Accord]^ to the report of Mr. F. P. Jepson, Acting 
Entomologist, for 1934, the most prevalent pest of paddy 
durmg the year was the swarming caterpillar (Spodoptera 
mauriita) which was reported from many centres through- 
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out the island. The pest was particularly prevalent 
during December. In all cases extensive injury was 
reported, but the recognised control measures, when 
applied in time, resulted in the crops being saved. 

A serious hindrance to the early control of the pest is 
the reliance placed upon “ charms ” by the peasantry, and 
it is only when these have failed and the pest has become 
widespread that the aid of the local Agricultural Officer is 
requisitioned. By this time, much damage has been 
caused and the caterpillars are well developed. The 
clearing of weeds and wild grasses in the vicinity of paddy 
fields, prior to sowing or transplanting, is an important 
precautionary method which, unfortunately, is rarely 
practised. If the attack is discovered on young plants 
the pest is readily controlled by flooding the fields, the 
insects ascending to the tops of the plants from which they 
are finally obliged to enter the water and are drowned. 
If the water level is slightly below the heads of the plants, 
the insects can be dislodged by dragging light coir ropes 
over the fields. If the plants have reached a height which 
does not allow of them being submerged by flooding, 
control is difficult. 

Large areas of pasture land and of “ chena ” and 
vegetable cultivations were completely defoliated by the 
same insect in various centres of the island, particularly 
in the North-western Province. 

Among other paddy pests received for identification 
and report were the stem borer [Schcenobius bipunchfer) 
from Delgamuwa near Ratnapura, Hesperid caterpillars 
from Polonnaruwa, Marasmia bihneahs, heavily attacked 
by parasites, from Anuradhapura, Boraha venalba from 
Ratnapura, Parnara bada from Talawa where much damage 
was caused, and the paddy gall fly {Pachydiplosis oryzee), 
which causes the so-called “ silver shoot ” disease, from 
Wattegama and Anuradhapura. 

The paddy bug {Leptocorisa varicornis) was again a 
prominent pest in many paddy-growing areas throughout 
the island. 

Sugar 

Cane 

Leeward Islands, Antigua. —^The following report on 
investigational work conducted in Anti^a during the 
period June-December 1934 has been furnished. 

The varietal trials at Millars, Jolly Hill and Fitches 
Creek reaped as plant canes during i933_were reaped as 
first ratoons during the season under review. At Millars 
the lay-out was four randomised blocks and at Jolly Hill 
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six randomised blocks. At Fitches Creek there were two 
separate experiments in each case, the lay-out being six 
randomised blocks. 

The following tables show the varieties cultivated at 
the various stations, the average yields in tons of cane and 
tons of sugar per acre, and the average suciose content 
of the juice expressed in pounds per gallon. 

TABLE I 
Millaks 

Varietal Trial First Ratoons 

Soil Type Calcareous 

Reaped as plant canes, 7-11/2/33 Reaped as ratoons, xi-i 3/4/34 


Rainfall 

March-Decembei 1933 , . 37 75 in 

January-March 1934 • • • 2 60,, 

Total . . 40 35 „ 

Average rainfall for similar period based on returns for ten years 
March-December . . . 34 80 in 

January-March , . , 5 17 

Total . , 39 97 „ 


No of 
Rcpluutes 


Sucrose p( r Suci ose in 
acre juir< 


Tons 

Tom 


23 ^ 

3 ^ 

2 

22 5 

34 

2 

20 5 

29 

2 

19 8 

27 

2 

187 

30 

2 

1 «J*I 

2 I 

2 


Differences in tons of cane per acre will not exceed 
4‘2 tons by chance more than once in twenty times. 
B.4507 is significantly better than B.H.10.12 and S.C.12,4, 
and P.O.J.2878 is significantly better than S.C.12.4. 


TABLE II 
Jolly Hill 

Vanetal Trial First Ratoons 

Rea^d as plant canes, 1-4/5/33 Reaped as ratoons, 22-27/3/34 
Rainfall 

May-December 1933 . . , 36 74 m. 

January-March 1934 • • * 5 'H n 


Total . , 41*88 „ 

Average rainfall for similar period based on returns for ten years • 
May-December .... 34*12 in 
January-March . . . 5 65 „ 


Total 


* 59 77 n 
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Variety. 

No. of 
Replicates. 

Cane per 
acre. 

Sucrose per 
acre. 

Sucrose in 
juice. 



T<m. 

Tcfns, 

lb. par gal. 

P.O.J.2878 . 

6 

20*8 

3*1 

2*231 

B.891. 

6 

19*2 

3-1 

2*420 

B.726. . . . i 

6 

18*5 

3.0 

2*450 

B.381. 

6 

17-3 

2*6 

2*275 

B.374. 

6 

i6*7 

2*5 

2*207 

B.H.IO.12 . 

6 

16*5 

2*7 

2*485 


Differences in tons of cane per acre will not exceed 
I’77 tons by chance more than once in twenty times. 
P.O.J.2878 is significantly better than B.726, B.381, 
B.374 and B.H. 10.12. B.891 is significantly better than 

B.381, B.374 and B.H.10.12 ; B.726 than B.374 and 
B.H.10.12. 


TABLE III 

Fitches Creek (Sectioit i) 

Varietal Trial. First Ratoons. 

Soil Tjrpe. Calcareous heavy. 

Reaped as plant canes, 21-28/2/33, Reaped as ratoons, 28/5/34-1/6/34. 
Rainfall: 

March-December 1933 • • • 3^*01 in. 

January-May 1934 .... 6-31 „ 


Total . . 44*32 „ 


Average rainfall for similar period based on returns for ten years : 
March-December .... 35*61 in. 

Jannary-May ..... 10*47 „ 


Total 


46*08 „ 


Variety. 

No. of 
Replicates. 

Cane per 
acre. 

Sucrose per 
acre. 

Sucrose in 
juice. 



Tons. 

Tom. 

lb. per gtU. 

B.II569 

6 




P.O.J.2878 . 

6 

X 7*5 

\ 


P.OJ.213 . 

B,H,I0.I2 . 

6 

6 

14*9 

14*0 

Analyses no 

t available. 

B.4507 

6 

13-8 



0.140. 

6 

12*5 




Differences in tons of cane per acre will not exceed 
2-20 tons by chance more often than once in twenty times. 
8.11569 and P.O.J.2878 are significantly better than the 
other four varieties. 
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TABLE IV 

Fitches Creek (Section 2) 

Varietal Trial First Ratoons 
Soil Type Calcareous heavy 

Reaped as plant canes, 26-28/4/33 Reaped as ratoons, 4-7/6/34 
Rainfall * 

May-December 1933 . , . 34 08 m 

January-May 1934 • • • • 0*31 ,, 


Total , . 40 39,, 

Average rainfall for similar period based on returns for ten years : 
May-December . . , 32*48 in 

January-May ..... io* 47 »» 


Total . . 42 95 „ 


Vanety. 

No of 
Replicates 

Cane per 
acre 

Sucrose per 
aero 1 

Sucrose in 
jmcei 



Tons 

Tons 

Jb pergd 

B11569 

6 

21*8 

3-3 

2*291 

POJ.2878. 

6 

18*5 

30 

2*400 

POJ213 . 

6 

X 5*8 

2*2 

2*093 

G119. 

6 

15*0 

2*2 

2*215 

B 4507 

6 

11*9 

x *7 

2 080 

G140. 

6 

7.7 

I‘T 

2 *H 9 

____ 


— 

— 

». , 


Only two icphcati^ analysed 


Differences in tons of cane i^er acre will not exceed 
3'S tons by chance more often than once in twenty times. 
B.11569 is significantly better than P.O.J.213, G.iiq, 
B.4S07 and G.140. P.O.J.2878 is significantly better than 
G.irg, B.4507 and G.140. 

B.4S07 has maintained its reputation of being a good ' 
ratooning cane when grown on a light calcareous soil, 
having headed the list at Millars with an average yield of 
23*1 tons per acre. This is especially noteworthy, as this 
variety gave easily the poorest yield when the experiment 
was reaped as plant cane. 

It has at times been stated that P.O.J.2878 has proved 
disappointing when cultivated as a ratoon, owing largely to 
reduction in cane girth in the stubble crop. A large 
number of canes of small girth have indeed been observed 
in each of the four ratoon experiments in which this 
variety has been included, but notwithstanding this fact 
P.O.J.2878 has headed the list at Jolly Hill and occupied 
the second place both at Millars and Fitches Creek. 

For the two crops, P.O.J.2878 has headed the list at 
Millars and Jolly Hill with a total yield of 80-3 tons per 
acre and 44-4 tons per acre respectively. At Fitches Creek 
(Section 1) it has occupied the second place with a yield of 
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55*I tons per acre for the two crops, B.i 1569 occupying the 
first place with a total yield of 58 tons. At Fitches Creek 
(Section 2) it has headed the list with a yield of 62 tons 
per acre for the two crops, B. 11569 occupying the second 
place with a 3deld of 58-8 tons. 

Root Crops 
Cassava 

Uganda. —It is recorded in the report on experimental 
work conducted at Bukalasa during the period July to 
December 1934, that, in view of the importance of cassava 
as a famine reserve in Buganda, observations on resistance 
to mosaic are being made on the collection of varieties at 
present in existence. Several new local varieties have 
been obtained and are under observation. 

Sweet Potatoes 

Leewaid Islands, Antigua .—^The following report on 
investigational work conducted in Antigua during the 
period June to December 1934 has been furnished. 

The varietal trial planted in July 1933 was reaped 
during the season under review. Six varieties were in¬ 
cluded and the lay-out consisted of four randomised blocks, 
each plot being acre in area. At the time of reaping it 
was discovered that the plots of New Jersey were not pure 
cultures, so that the yields from the plots of this variety 
have been disregarded. 

The following table shows the mean yields of the five 
other varieties expressed as tons per acre : 

Variety, Yield in tons 

V 52.10*3 

Red Nut.7*8 

Moore.7*3 

White Giikes . . . .6*5 

Bert.6-3 

Differences will not exceed 0*875 ton per acre by chance 
more often than once in one hundred times. V.S2 is 
therefore significantly better than the other varieties. Red 
Nut is significantly better than White Gilkes and Bert, and 
Moore is better than Bert. 

The above five varieties, together with Brooks Seedling, 
were again planted in a variety trial in June 1934. It is 
hoped from these two experiments to ascertain which of 
the varieties is the best suited for growing during the 
summer months. Experiments will then be conducted 
with potatoes planted during November and December. 
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Fruits 

General 

Ceylon. —Dr. A. W. R. Joachim, in his report on the 
Chemical Division, Department of Agriculture, for 1934, 
gives the following account of work carried out on fruit and 
fruit products. 

Canning and Bottling. — A. small food products labora¬ 
tory was fitted up in the latter half of the year, but the 
apparatus could not be used to any extent, as the fruit 
season was over by then. The work was, however, carried 
out on the small hand plant previously obtained. A con¬ 
signment of 146 tins of different varieties of canned fruit 
was sent to the Imperial Institute at the end of the year 
for report on the possibilities of a small industry in this 
line. A small package of ten tins of canned mangoes, 
pineapples, tree tomatoes and papaws was sent to England 
through a private channel and was reported on by the 
Director of the Campden Fruit Preservation and Research 
Station. The report was encouraging, considering that all 
the operations had been carried out by hand. It is con¬ 
sidered that canned mangoes of the quality sent might 
command a market in England. The pineapples were 
reported on as being of quite good flavour, but the quality 
of the fruit itself was considered to require improvement 
in regard to fibrousness. The flavour of canned papaw 
was thought to be not very distinctive and probably not 
likely to appeal to the English public. Canned tree 
tomatoes were not considered to be likely to sell in England. 
In addition to the fruits experimented with previously, 
rambutans and soursop (in pulp form) were found to lend 
themselves successfully to canning and bottling. 

Fruit Drying .—^The sulphuring process adopted in 
drying temperate fruits was tried with ripe plantains with 
gratifying results. The product turned out was of de¬ 
cidedly superior colour and keeping quality to the ordinary 
dried plantain. 

Gas Storage and Coloration of Fruit. —Cashew-nuts 
preserved in sealed tins of carbon dioxide and air alone, 
after thorough sun drying, were found to have kept well 
at the end of a storage period of twenty months. Interest 
in the colouring and artificial ripening of fruits is still 
unabated and a few growers have adopted the process 
commerci^ly. Experiments have shown that Kew pines 
can be quite well coloured and their ripening appreciably 
hastened by the use of ethylene gas. The fruits so treated 
had a very fine flavour. In connection with artificial 
coloration, it may be recorded that as a matter of mterest 
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trials were made with the coloration of co mm on white 
flowers by the use of special aniline dyes. The results on 
the whole were satisfactory, the effects being quite pleasing 
with respect to certain colours and rather bizarre with 
others. 

Cattle Food from Jak .—^At the instance of the Forest 
Department, trials were made in regard to the preparation 
from unripe jak of a cattle food which would be of small 
bulk and good keeping quality. Slicing the entire fruit 
into small pieces, followed by partial sun drying, pounding 
in a mortar, pressing in a mould and a second sun drying 
resulted in a product which kept well. Oven drying where 
sun drying was not feasible at a temperature of about 
4 S° C. was also found suitable. The meal was eaten by 
dairy cattle when mixed with other foods, provided a 
preliminary soaking in water was given. The meal is a 
carbohydrate food and it would appear to be of little 
advantage to prepare it when other carbohydrate foods 
are easily available. Further, at the present price of 
coconut poonac it would appear to be more economic to 
use the latter. 


Bananas (Plantains) 

Ceylon.—^According to the report of Mr. Malcolm Park, 
Mycologist, Department of Agriculture, for 1934, bunchy- 
top disease continues to cause considerable damage to 
plantains, especially in areas where plantains are grown on 
a large scale. In one area in Alawa district, over 200 acres 
in extent, where plantains were grown as a catch crop in a 
reafforestation scheme, it was estimated that 90 per cent, 
of the clumps were diseased in the fourth year from plant¬ 
ing. The reason for this extremely heavy infection is that 
a relatively large proportion of the suckers used as planting 
material were infected with bunchy-top disease. The pro¬ 
curing of suckers from the area in Magam Pattu whidi is 
free from bunchy-top disease would enable growers to avoid 
initial infection of their areas. It has so far been found 
impossible to persuade those who are opening new areas of 
plantains to adopt this procedure owing to the extra cost 
of planting material involved. It is, however, estimated 
that the extra cost would be more than repaid by the 
increased crops which would be obtained from areas in 
which the incidence of bunchy-top disease was so reduced. 
Legislative measures to enforce growers to use only 
heathy planting material would be impracticable with a 
crop Iflre plantains, which is to be found in almost every 
village garden, but it is to be hoped that the personal 
influence and educational propaganda of the field officers 
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of the Departitient will in time lead to discontinuance of 
this and similar short-sighted practices. 

There has been no evidence to show that the incidence 
of wilt or Panama disease has extended during the year. 
An interesting case of disease caused by Fomes, lantacensis 
was observed. Plantains were growing on land which had 
previously been under Hevea, of which most of the roots 
had been left in the soil. Pomes lantacensis had spread 
from one such root and had attacked the plantain. The 
infected sucker was almost mature at the time of inspection 
and the flowering stalk had protruded. The diseased 
sucker displayed external symptoms similar to those caused 
by drought or by wilt disease. On examination, it was 
found that the fungus had penetrated the rootstock 
uniformly to a depth of about 3 in. from the cortical 
region. It is proposed to publish a further account of the 
disease later. 


Citrus 

Ceylon. —The following account of experiments with 
citrus fruits of different kinds is contained in the report of 
Mr. W. C. Lester-Smith on the School Garden and Experi¬ 
ment Station, Peradeniya, for 1934. 

All citrus fruits received regular and careful attention 
throughout the year, and the weekly spraying of all 
plants with a combined sulphur and nicotine-oil spray 
mixture was regularly carried out. No cases of mildew 
{Oidium tingitaninum) attack were observed during the 
year and the degree of infestation by the citrus leaf- 
miner {Phyllocnisfis citrella) was somewhat less than in 
former years. 

Citrus canker {Pseudomonas citri) was kept well under 
control at the Station by the regular daily picking and 
bmning of all affected leaves, and the incidence of this 
disease was very much less than in previous years. This 
is attributed parti}? to the continued dry weather as well as 
the (^eful attention to the daily picking of every leaf 
showing the slightest trace of this bacterial disease. It has 
been observed that there is almost invariably a slight 
inCTease in the degree of infection after every period of 
rain or increased humidity. From this it is obvious that 
there is no possibility of any complete control of this 
disease being attained by means of hand picking and that 
once some measure of control has been obtained by this 
means, the cessation of hand picking for even a few days 
during such periods invariably leads to a very marked 
increase in the incidence of the disease. There is not the 
slightest doubt therefore that the only reliable means of 
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effectively eradicating this disease from any definite area, 
as has been the experience of other countries, is to adopt 
the ruthless method of completely destroying by fire every 
infested plant on the site upon which it stands. It is 
definitely considered that until such measures are enforced 
there is little if any chance of successfully estabhshing a 
citrus industry in Ceylon on commercial lines, unless the 
species and varieties grown are those which are somewhat 
resistant to this disease. The only citrus types on this 
station which have exhibited any marked degree of 
resistance are those belonging to the lemon and the 
mandarin orange groups. 

As a result of the existence of citrus canker and its 
occurrence on plants in the new citrus nurseries laid down 
for budding and grafting purposes, all propagation work of 
this nature for the external supply of plants has been 
definitely abandoned. All the seedlings in the new 
nursery area opened at the end of last year, and in which 
some of the plants were affected by citrus canker, were 
uprooted and destroyed. No distribution of citrus material 
will be carried out from the station, therefore, on account of 
the presence of this disease. 

Two trees developed signs of a foot-rot trouble early 
in the year ; this appeared to be a form of gummosis and 
was treated as such by scraping away the discoloured bark 
and underlying tissue, and covering the exposed parts 
with a Rafting wax. Both the trees are alive and fruit¬ 
ing, but it is believed that the infection is still latent in the 
plants and that the dry weather has prevented it from 
developing to any serious extent. 

A few trees have shown definite indications of mottle- 
leaf, the cause of which is at present obscure. 

Several cases occurred of fruits being attacked by 
fruit fly {Dacus ferrugineus) and at one stage all ripening 
fruit was plucked, kept for observation and destroyed with 
a view to preventing this pest from increasing. Much of 
the fruit so harvested was found to be attacked ; evidence 
of attack was in many cases not obvious on early picked 
and immature fruit, but was readily determined by keeping 
these fruits in a cupboard protected by a fine wire mesh 
from infection subsequent to picking. The attacked fruits 
soon show up readily in this way, the affected spots show¬ 
ing as soft, slightly discoloured areas, and later as a definite 
rotting, which is usually internal in origin. 

Additions to the citrus fruit section during the year 
comprised fifty Walter variety budded grapefruit plants 
received from Florida in June, and planted to fill vacancies 
in the various fruit plots. Despite hand watering being done 
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when necessary, a few of these plants have not survived the 
drought periods ; in one or two cases in which the scions 
only have died the stocks are being allowed to grow up for 
re-budding at a later date and for propagation purposes. 

All the citrus plants were given an application oL 
artificial manure during the early part of the year, th^ 
mixture applied consisting of one part of sulphate of 
ammonia, two parts of muriate of potash, three parts <^f 
blood meal and four parts of superphosphate. Thi's 
mixture was forked in round the base of the plants one on 
two feet from the stem according to the size of the plant. 
It was applied at the rate of | lb. per plant to all young 
plants, I lb. per plant to twelve to eighteen montlis old 
plants, 2 lb. per plant to all the 1931 plantings, and 3 lb. per 
plant to all 1927 and 1928 plantings. Later on in the year 
all plants received a dressing of compost manure, and the 
bases of all the plants were protected during the very dry 
periods with a surface mulch of Gliricidia seputni leaves. 
On the whole all the plants are looking healthy and their 
general appearance has considerably improved. A ground 
cover crop of Calopogonium mucunoides is being established 
and maintained in all the plots. 

Grapefruit {Citrus maxima var. uvacarpa). —^'Ilie fruit¬ 
ing records of all the 1928 planted grapefruit plants of 
South African origin are tabulated below, with their 
previous records. 


Plot 

No, 

Tree No. 

Variety. 

Nui 

txhn oi hu 

rwi. 

ill. 

1914 * 

F 14 

10 

Cecily ..... 

7 

2 

I 

F 14 

7 

do. , 

30 

2 

7 

F 14 




3 


F 14 



mmi 

0 

30 

F 14 



M 

7 

X 

F 14 




10 

2 

F15 

17 

Maxsh's Seedless 

1 

5 


F15 

18 

do. ... 

27 

4 



16 

do. ... 


29 

35 

F 14 

6 

McCarty .... 

I 

1 



11 

do .... 

76 

33 

Tb 


8 

Triumph .... 

26 

SX 

9 X 

F 14 

9 

do. .... 


12 i 

64 

F14 1 

5 

Walter. 

127 

TT 

16 

F 14 

18 

do. 

— 

X 3 

— 




410 

194 

345 



Average per tree 

37 

12 

^ 35 


The quality of the fruits produced by some of these 
trees has definitely improved, especially as regards flavour 
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and evenness of size, while many of the fruits produced 
have been less coarse and thinner-skinned than in previous 
years. Marsh’s Seedless tree No. F iS/16, however, which 
bore well, had definitely degenerated in quality and pro¬ 
duced poor-flavoured, thick-skinned fruits which have more 
of a pomelo than a true grapefruit flavour. 

The fruiting records of two grapefruit plants imported 
in 1927 from Trinidad, B.W.I., are as follows : 





Number of jEruits. 

Plot 

Nn 

Tree No. 

Variety. 







1933 . 

1933* 

1934* 

F4 

6 1 

Walter ..... 



29 

F4 

8 ; 

do. ..... 


20 

23 


Sweei Orange {Citrus sinensis).—K further year’s 
records are given below for two of the three sweet orange 
plants imported from Trinidad, B.W.I.; the third plant 
(No. F 15/4), a Lue Gim Gong orange, died some while after 
the leaves had become badly mottled, and was removed. 





Number of fruits. 

Plot 

! Tree No. 

Vanety. 







1932. 

1933* 

1934 - 

F 15 

I 

Navel orange .... 

4 

33 

4 

F15 

2 

Jaffa orange .... 

19 

79 

50 


This Jaffa orange has produced some excellent fruits 
as regards size and quality as well as apparently being a 
promising tree as regards yield. It is unfortunate, how¬ 
ever, that this is one of the trees affected with foot-rot 
trouble. 

Mandarin Orange {Citrus nobilis ).—One Portugal 
Tangerine tree (No. F 15/6) also imported from Trinidad, 
B.W.I., in 1927, has now fruited for the second time. It 
produced two fruits in 1932, none in 1933, and twelve in 
1934; of these twelve fruits, five were harvested in June and 
seven in September. The flavour and quality of these fruits 
have been very fair considering the age of the tree. The 
fruits are at present very variable in size, elliptical in 
shape and depressed at each end. They peel very easily, 
but the rag is rather coarse in all the fruits produced up 
to date. 

According to the report of Mr. F. P. Jepson, Acting 
Entomologist, for 1934, the citrus leaf-miner {Phyllocnistis 
citrella) causes much injury to the leaves and young shoots 

9 
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of various species of citrus in Ceylon. It is often, though 
not always, associated with citrus canker, which develops 
readily upon the mined surfaces. 

Experiments with a view to controlling the pest by 
means of sprays were continued during the year, and it is 
now claimed that nursery stock can be kept free from the 
attacks of the pest by regular spraying with either an oil- 
emulsion containing 3 per cent, of nicotine, at the rate of 
4 oz, in 4 gallons of water, or a concentrated nicotine- 
sulphate solution used at the rate of 2 oz. in 4 gallons of 
water, 4 oz. of good quality soap bemg previously dissolved 
in the water, in each case, before the addition of the other 
ingredient. 

The experiments were conducted in collaboration with 
the Mycologist with the object of discovering a dual- 
purpose spray for the control of citrus canker as well as the 
leaf-miner. The sprays mentioned above having proved 
entirely satisfactory in controlling the leaf-miner, the 
experimental plots were handed over to the Mycologist for 
a continuation of his experiments against citrus canker 
(see also p. 217), 

A summary of the bionomics of this pest and of 
measures for its control was published by Dr. J. C. Hutson 
and Mr, M. P. D. Pinto during the year. 

An enquiry into the habits and life-cycle of"ths«'t!rcfius 
leaf-roller {Psorosticha zizyphi) was conducted by Mr. 
M. P. D. Pinto and a summary of the conclusions arrived 
at was published during the year. 

Mr. Malcolm Park, Mycologist, states that the 
relatively large number of specimens of diseases of citrus 
received for examination and report during 1934 may be 
regarded as an indication of the sustained interest in the 
cultivation of citrus trees rather than of any increase in the 
incidence of fungus diseases. Mildew {Oidium iingi- 
taninum) was very prevalent in the early months of the 
year, and this fact, taken in conjunction with the wide¬ 
spread occurrence of Hevea mildew (see p. 234), tends to 
indicate that the weather conditions during this period were 
favourable for the attack and spread of powdery mildews. 
Further observations on the effect of spraying have shown 
that the disease is readily controllable by sulphur sprays. 
Colloidal sulphur is becoming increasingly popular as a 
fungicide for controlling this disease. 

Citrus canker {Pseudomonas citri) continues to be the 
most serious disease of grapefruit and it is very common on 
lime. Neglected lime trees often provide the source from 
which healthy and expensive grafted grapefruit plants 
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become infected. The dry weather during the year has 
controlled the disease to some extent and this factor has 
been of great assistance to growers who have undertaken 
measures for eradicating canker from their trees. Further 
notes on this disease are given below. 

Leaf-mottle or foliocellosis of grapefruit and orange is 
common, and is usually associated with insufiScient root 
aeration and possibly with root infestation by the eel- 
worm Tylenchulus semipenetrans. 

The major investigations of citrus diseases carried out 
by the Mycological JDivision have again been confined to 
the practical aspect of the determination of satisfactory 
methods of control of the common diseases, A series of 
nursery beds of sour orange {C. aurantium) plants has been 
sprayed regularly since 1933 with combined insecticides 
and fungicides in order to determine if a satisfactory 
combined spray could be discovered for combating the 
common insect pests and fungus diseases of nursery plants. 
The plants were sprayed each week and leaves attacked 
by citrus canker {Pseudomonas citri) were collected and 
destroyed from time to time. When the experiment had 
progressed for one complete year a comparison of the values 
of the different sprays was made. The dry weight of the 
leaves from each plant was determined and the whole 
treated statistically. The results show that, judging by 
dry weight of leaves, the plants sprayed with a combined 
spray consisting of colloidal sulphur, soap, nicotine 
sulphate and water were significantly larger and better 
than those sprayed with other mixtures and the unsprayed 
control plants. The plants sprayed with this mixtiure 
looked bigger and more healthy than those in the other 
plots. The full details of this experiment will be published 
elsewhere. 

The control of citrus canker {Pseudomonas citri) con¬ 
tinues to provide a major problem in the development of 
plantations of citrus, especially of grapefruit. As men¬ 
tioned in Mr. Lester-Smith’s report (p. 212), the collection 
and destruction of diseased leaves, fruits and green twigs 
has been continued at the Experiment Station, Pera- 
deniya, and regular spraying undertaken. The result has 
been satisfactory, but in a wet district like that of Pera- 
deniya the work has to be done with great thoroughness 
and regularity, otherwise it is found that considerable fresh 
infection takes place in wet weather. A similar trial has 
been made throughout the year at Nalanda Experiment 
Station, where there is an area containing ninety-four well- 
grown grapefruit trees about four years old. At the 
beginning of the year a great majority of the leaves on 
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every tree were badly infected. The first round of collec¬ 
tion of diseased leaves entailed a virtual stripping of the 
trees, so severe was the infection. Spraying was done, 
regularly at first and latterly less frequently owing to the 
inactivity of the disease in the prolonged dry weather. 
The spray used at first was lime-sulphur and later a soap- 
colloidal sulphur-nicotine mixture was substituted. The 
trees were subjected to very dry weather from May until 
October, and there was considerable defoliation towards 
the end of this period. It was noted that cankered leaves 
were among the first leaves to be shec^as a consequence of 
drought. As stated above, the collection of diseased leaves 
had involved virtual stripping and, as a result, some sun 
scorch of young branches and of immature fruits and some 
die-back of young branches was noted during the drought. 
With the advent of rains, however, the trees recovered well 
and the incidence of canker on the new foliage was rela¬ 
tively slight. The trees are now by no means free from 
canker, but their condition in this respect is markedly 
better than when the trial started. It would appear from 
the trials both at Peradeniya and at Nalanda that, by the 
regular collection and destruction of diseased leaves, twigs 
and fruits, combined with thorough spraying, the incidence 
of canker on grapefruit can be reduced to such an extent 
that it is no longer to be feared. The effect of the drought 
at Nalanda indicated that a climate in which there is a 
marked dry weather period is less favourable to the spread 
of canker than a climate in which the rainfall is more 
evenly distributed and that the disease is more easily 
controlled in the former climate. 

During the numerous visits made to Nalanda in connec¬ 
tion with the canker control work described above, obser¬ 
vations were made on the relative incidence of canker on 
individual trees. No tree was found to be immune, but 
there appeared to be an indication of varying suscepti¬ 
bility to the disease in different trees. Further observa¬ 
tions on this point will be made. 

The following statement relating to the vitamin values 
of Ceylon citrus fruits is contained in Dr. A. W. R. 
Joachim’s report on the work of the Chemical Division for 

1934. 

With the discovery that vitamin C, the anti-scorbutic 
vitamin, has been chemically identified with ascorbic acid, 
chemical rnethods have been devised for the assay of 
vitamin C in fruit juices, particularly citrus juices. One 
such method depends on the reduction of iodine by ascorbic 
add. The iodine reduction figure of a citrus juice gives 
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a good idea of its vitamin C content. This method of 
vitamin C valuation has been employed with success in 
Californian citrus juice manufactories. Determinations 
made locally of various local juices showed the following 
results : 


PVuit. 

Condition. 

Mgm, ascorbic acid (vitamin C) 
per gm. of juice. 

Lemon .... 

Immature 

0*34 


Local lime 

do. 

0*35 


do. ... 

Green but immature 

0-36 


West Indian lime . 

Mature 

0-51 


Mindora 

do. 

0*30 


Sour orange . 

do. 

0-39 


Lemon juice (Californian) 
Grapefruit (Californian) . 

do, 

do. 

o* 57 | 

0-53 

_ Found by Bessey 
and Kmg. 

Orange (Californian) 

do. 

0*71 j 


It toU be noted that limes, though considered at one 
time to be of poor vitamin C value, compare favourably 
with other citrus species grown in Ceylon. All the local 
varieties so far tested out show, however, comparatively 
lower vitamin values than the California-grown varieties. 
Further work on this subject is in progress. 

Leeward Ldands, Dominica. —^Mr. F. G. Harcourt, 
Agricultural Superintendent, Dominica, reports that during 
the half-year ended December 31, 1934, experiments and 
demonstrations conducted in connection with various 
economic crops (and as outlined in previous reports) have 
been continued and there is little new to report. 

The following headings are numbered in conformity 
with earlier reports : 

1. Lime Breeding. —^No tree combining all the good 
qualities of the West Indian Lime together with complete 
immunity from Withertip disease has yet appeared. The 
seedlings raised from the back crosses of the most promising 
hybrids and which have been budded or grafted on sour 
orange stock have been planted in the Department's trial 
grounds at Copt Hall. 

2. Stock Trials. —Plots of limes budded on sour orange, 
grapefruit or rough lemon stocks have made good progress. 
The young trees are producing a good crop and records are 
being kept as to yield. 

3. Grapefruit and Oranges. —It is too early to submit 
information concerning variety and stock trials with these 
fruits. 

4. Gmernment Fruit Farm. —^Detailed cost accounts 
are kept covering all operations at this farm. Growth 
development of the trees compares very favourably with 
that of trees planted on estates. It is, however, felt that 
progress is backward when compared with similar plantings 
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in the more southern islands of Trinidad and St. Lucia. 
No diseases caused trouble, but attacks by scale and beetles 
have necessitated a good deal of spraying. 

5. Plant Distribution. —Propagation of budded citrus 
plants has been continued on a large scale. All nursery 
stock is in a clean and healthy condition. The demand for 
grapefruit plants has fallen off in consequence of the poor 
prices ruling for this fruit and the fear of over-production 
in the future. The demand for budded limes and oranges 
is well maintained. Plants distributed during the half- 
year under review include : 2,831 grapefruit, 9,480 limes 
and 4,248 oranges. 

6. Economic Section, Botanic Gardens. —^Work in re¬ 
modelling this section of the Gardens has been continued. 
The various economic plants, plots of which were pre¬ 
viously reported as being planted, have made satisfactory 
progress. 

7. Demonstration Plots, Experiment Station. —In addi¬ 
tion to the stock trials for limes mentioned under Head 2, 
plots of citrus established with the object of demonstrating 
the value of proper cultural methods have been main¬ 
tained in good order. Cost accounts have been kept 
throughout the year covering all operations performed. It 
is hoped that statistics from these will supply information 
of value to growers concerning the economical management 
of lime plantations. 

8. Top-working Lime Trees. —^The exceptionally dry 
weather experienced during the year was responsible for the 
death of several trees which had been operated on. Those 
which have survived have made vigorous growth on the 
coming of the rains. 

Leeward Islands, Montserrat. —Mr. C. 0 . Jones, Curator 
of the Experiment Station, Montserrat, in his report for 
the six months ending December 31, 1934, states that the 
seedling lime trees continue to show more vigour to com¬ 
bat unsuitable climatic conditions than the budded limes, 
and as a consequence the output of budded lime plants 
has been very much reduced. 

Spices 

ddUies 

Ceylon. —^Mr. Malcolm Park, Mycologist to the Depart¬ 
ment oi Agriculture, in his report for 1934, states that 
two diseases of chillies came into prominence towards the 
end of the year. At Anuradhapura, leaf-spot caused by 
Cercospora capsid was prevalent on young plants. This is 
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the first time that the disease has been recorded in Ceylon, 
although it is probable that the disease has occurred before 
but not so seriously as to attract attention. Sprajdng is 
being undertaken in an endeavour to control the disease. 
At Wiraketiya chilli station there has been a severe out¬ 
break of little-leaf disease on young plants. The disease 
is distinguished by the prolific production of dwarf 
leaves and badly affected plants often die back. Diseased 
plants rarely produce fruits, and these are usually 
small and distorted. It is possible that the disease is 
caused by a virus and the occurrence of the disease on 
solanaceous weeds {Solanum nigrum and Solanum (?) 
Iceve) growing in the vicinity would appear to support 
this view. On the other hand there have been reports, 
unfortunately not supported by specimens, that affected 
plants may recover and grow normally, so that it may be a 
physiological disease. The results of severe mite infection 
may possibly be confused with little-leaf disease. The 
severity of the outbreak, almost 100 per cent, of plants in 
five acres being affected, is thought to be correlated with an 
insufficiently long rotation period. Other diseases of chilli 
recorded during the year have included collar rot caused 
by Sclerotium Rolfsii and fruit rots caused by Vermicularia 
capsid and Glcsosporium piperatum. 

Ginger 

Ceylon. —^Mr. W. C. Lester-Smith, in his report on the 
School Farm and Experiment Station, Peradeniya, for 
1934, records that an area of one and a half acres was laid 
out in plots of 360 sq. ft. for ginger experiments. Three 
separate experiments were carried out on behalf of the 
Agricultural Chemist, the Economic Botanist and the 
Mycologist. The objects for which the respective experi¬ 
ments were designed were as follows : (i) To compare the 
effect of a straw mulch with that of an equivalent quantity 
of potash on the yield of ginger. (2) (a) To attempt to 
find a spacing whereby the larger percentage increase 
resulting from the use of small planting setts may be 
combined with maximum yield per acre; and ( 4 ) to 
compare the shape of hands produced by large and small 
setts. (3) To compare the early and late sterilisation of 
ginger rhizomes before planting. This experiment is 
referred to further in the Mycologist’s report (see p. 222). 
The seed ginger used was received from a crop raised at 
Giragoda by the Central Divisional Agricultural Officer. 
This seed ginger unfortunately developed a fungus disease, 
caused by Sclerotium Rolfsii, and on separating out infected 
and non-infected rhizomes the material was found to be of 
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two types. These were separated by the Economic 
Botanist and the bulk of the seed ginger consisted of what 
is locally known as “ Nugegoda gmger ” and a small 
quantity of the Cochin type which was planted separately 
for purposes of multiplication. 

Details are not yet available of the yield records from 
all the plots, but largely owing to the drought, and partly 
also to the small size of the planting pieces necessitated by 
the sorting and separation of diseased material, the crop 
was practically a failure. Some of the plots were also 
badly infested with Kora ^ass, of which it was quite 
impossible to rid them by implemental tillage ; in spite 
of hand weeding it was not possible to control this grass 
effectively, so that the ginger also suffered severely from 
competition with Kora during the drought. Even the 
plots receiving a surface mulch were affected to varying 
degrees and the stand of ginger obtained was extremely 
poor. A count in all plots made in the middle of November 
showed the losses to range from 24 to 99 per cent. The 
plots were not ready for harvesting before the end of the 
year. 

Mr. Malcolm Park, Mycologist, in his report for 1934, 
states that the fungus causing the disease thought to be 
soft rot and discussed in the last report (see this Bulletin, 
1934, 32 , 293), was identified by Mr. S. F. Ashby of the 
Imperial Mycological Institute as Pytkium graminocolum, 
and not, as was suspected, P. Butleri. The fungus has 
usually been found in Ceylon in conjunction with Rhizoc- 
tonia solani. The field experiment suggested in the last 
report has been carried out during the year. “ Seed ” 
ginger was selected and divided into three lots. The first 
lot was treated by soaking it in a 0*1 per cent, aqueous 
solution of corrosive sublimate for two hours soon after 
harvesting, the second lot was similarly soaked just prior 
to planting, and the third lot was untreated and served 
as a control. The ginger was planted in plots in such a 
maimer as to render possible the statistical treatment of 
results. Many more plants grew in the treated plots than 
in the untreated plots. Unfortunately the prolonged dry 
weather affected the crop very adversely and it may be 
found impracticable to harvest the crop adequately. It is 
thought, however, that statistical analysis of the number 
of plants growing in the different plots will give a good 
indication of the value of the treatment. This analysis 
is in progress and the results will be published later. 

Dr. A. W. R. Joachim states that during the first 
quarter of 1934 a great deal of time and attention was 
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devoted by the Chemical Division to work in connection 
with the manuring and curing of ginger. The manurial 
and cultural experiments begun in April 1933 were com¬ 
pleted during the period and the yield data analysed. A 
paper on the subject was submitted for publication in 
The Tropical Agriculturist. The trials have indicated that; 
(i) local ginger is a significantly better yielder than the 
Nugegoda variety ; (2) manuring with artificials at the 
rate of 5 cwts. per acre is equivalent to manuring with 
cattle manure at 9-2 tons per acre, an increased jdeld of 
over I ton per acre being obtained by such manuring; 

(3) a straw mulch produces a significant increase in yields ; 

(4) liming is no advantage from the standpoint of yield ; 

(5) the yields of ginger vary appreciably with the soil type. 
The experiment started at the School Farm to determine 
whether the increased yield of ginger through mulching 
with straw is due more to the potash content of the latter 
than to its physical and biological effects on the soil, has 
unfortunately failed owing to the prolonged drought 
affecting crop growth. 

No less than three tons of local ginger and one of Nuge¬ 
goda ginger were cured at Giragama by the ordinary curing 
methods, the former for grinding and local sale and the 
latter (clean peeled) for export purposes. As the Nugegoda 
ginger was a mixed sample and the weather conditions 
were not ideal, rain having fallen unexpectedly on two 
occasions, the out-turn of Grade I clean-peeled Nugegoda 
ginger was not as high as it might have been, but the 
results on the whole were quite satisfactory. 

Four cwts. of the coarse-peeled dried ginger were 
ground at a mill in Matale, pending the erection of the mill 
ordered for this Division, in two grades—fine powder 
and coarse powder (20/60 mesh). Of this quantity 
3| cwts. were supplied to the Medical Department, and 
about } cwt. to local druggists and chemists. A further 
cwt. was subsequently ground and supplied to the 
Medical Department, and J cwt. offered free of charge in 
view of the prevailing malaria epidemic. One cwt. of 
coarse-peeled whole ginger was supplied to the Medical 
Department and about 5 cwts. to a local firm, the price 
obtained from the latter being slightly higher than that 
ruling for first-quality Cochin ginger. 

A sample of clean-peeled ginger prepared without any 
lime or sulphur was sent to the Imperial Institute for 
report and valuation. This ginger was very favourably 
reported on, there being an immediate demand for all the 
ginger of this grade that could be produced. The prices 
offered were from 555. to 60s. per cwt. for Grade I and 
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4SS. to SOS. for Grade 11 . At these prices there is not much 
margin of profit, peeling costs being very heavy. But 
better prices could be hoped for. For other reasons, how¬ 
ever, the whole quantity of about 2 cwts. was sold locally. 
The total returns from the sale of dried ginger during the 
year amount to Rs.478/67. 

The quality of the local ginger supplied has apparently 
been so satisfactory that an order for the supply of 9 
cwts. of this ginger has been placed by the Medical Depart¬ 
ment this year. 

Lawn Grasses 

Uganda.—^As mentioned in this Bulleiin (1934, 32 , 
583), trials are being made at the Botanic Gardens, 
Entebbe, with the following grasses for lawn purposes: 
Axonopus compressus, Brachiana decitmhens, Chloris pycno- 
thrix, Cynodon dactylon, Cynodon tramvaalensis, EragrosHs 
Mildbrcedii, Paspalum notatum and Pmmseium clmide- 
stmum. 

According to the report on the Gardens for the period 
July to December 1934, no definite conclusions have so 
far been arrived at from a study of the various plots. 
It was observed, however, that Paspalmn notatum, 
EragrosHs Mildbrcedii and Cynodon transvnalensis re¬ 
mained greener in colour tlu’ough the dry spells, and, 
with the addition of Brachiana dccumbens, covered their 
respective plots in a more uniform manner. Cynodon 
dactylon and Pennisetum clandesHnum became thin in many 
places during the dry weather, consequently letting in 
weeds and certain alien grasses more freely, whilst 
Axonopus compressus almost dried up and obviously 
requires moist and shady conditions in order that it may 
thrive to any great extent. 

Oil Seeds 

Chaolmoogca 

Ceylon.—^Mr. W. C. Lester-Smith, in his report on the 
School Farm and Experiment Station, Peradeniya, for 
1934, includes the following accounts of work done on 
plants yielding Chaulmoogra oils. 

Taraktogenos Kurisii. —^The trees on the west side of the 
terraced valley, in block “A,” which were seven years old 
in May, have continued to make better growth than those 
in block “ C,” especially those which do not receive the 
same amount of light and wind protection. The former 
range in height from 2| to 18 J ft. with an average of about 
10 ft.; while the latter range from i i to 13I ft, in height. 
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For the j&rst time flowering has been recorded this year ; 
six trees in block “ A ” flowered, five in February, and one 
in July, but none set any seed. The terraces on which these 
plants are established have been regularly weeded and all 
the Gliricidia sepium wind-break trees, which were no 
longer required, were removed from both blocks “ A ” 
and “ C.” 

Hydnocarpus anthelmintica. — A. few plants of this tree 
were planted along the river bank in the dwarf coconut plot 
after the floods in June 1933. These have made very good 
growth and are now strong and healthy plants var3dng 
between 4 and 6 ft. in height. 

Uganda.—^The following statement relating to the trials 
which are being made with Hydnocarpus spp. is con¬ 
tained in the report on the Botanic Gardens, Entebbe, for 
the period July to December 1934. 

Hydnocarpus Wightiana. —One tree has succumbed to 
an attack of “ wet root rot ” {Armillaria mellea) and 
another tree beside it has since taken on a sickly appearance. 
A healthy appearance has been maintained otherwise. 

Sixteen out of thirty-five trees have now developed 
sufficiently to be distinguished as female, and seventeen 
as male, leaving two as yet to be determined. 

A small first crop of fruits was harvested during the 
period under review, and at the end of December two 
further crops, both very immature, were in evidence. 
Fruits collected were rather small as a whole and contained 
an average of but 10-7 seeds only. 

Hydnocarpus anthelmintica. —Good upward, rather than 
lateral growth, has been made by this species, excepting 
where laterite is near the soil surface. Ten out of the 
thirty-six trees have proved to be female. 

A much smaller first crop than from H. Wightiana was 
harvested prior to the end of September, but fruits were 
larger and contained an average of 30*1 seeds each. 

Samples of seeds from both species have since been 
handed over to the Medical Department in order to 
obtain reports. 


Coconuts 

Ceylon.—^The following account of pests of coconuts 
recorded during 1934 is contained in the report of Mr. 
F. P. Jepson, Acting Entomologist, for that year. 

Extensive damage to coconut palms was occasioned 
by the coconut caterpillar {Nephantis serinopa) in the 
Eastern Province. An attempt is to be made to control 
this pest by biological methods. A special officer was 
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seconded to this Division on December i for training in 
parasite breeding work preparatory to collecting and 
breeding the Eulophid pupal parasite {Trichospilus pupi- 
vora) in a suitable centre to be decided upon later. 

The coconut caterpillar problem in the Eastern 
Province is one of long standing. The severity of the 
recent outbreak has been aggravated by drought, and the 
control measures of cutting and burning infested leaves, 
prescribed by the Plant Protection Ordinance No. lo of 
1924, are considered, in drought periods, to impose an 
unnecessarily severe tax on the already weakened palms. 

Another important pest of this crop reported during the 
year was the coconut scale {Aspidiotiis destructor) which 
was widespread, and caused much damage on four 
estates in the Chilaw district. The prevalence of the pest 
was attributed to drought and the shortage of the 
predaceous lady-bird beetle, Chilocorus nigritus. The 
same pest was also reported from Wariyapola and 
Dandagamuwa. 

An outbreak of the black beetle {Oryctes rhinoceros) at 
Chilaw was reported. Specimens of Phyllognaihus diony- 
sius which belongs to the same family {Scarabceidee) as the 
black beetle were received from an estate near Pannala 
in the North-western Province, where the insect was 
found to be abundant in buried green manure. The 
larvae superficially resemble those of Oryctes and those of 
cockchafer beetles {Melolonthidce); in fact this insect is 
known as the Rice Cockchafer in India. There are certain 
evident characters by which these three species of larvae 
may be distinguished, but it is not improbable that the 
discovery, in decomposing green manures and other media, 
of Phyllognaihus and Melolonthid larvae has led to the 
assumption that they are those of Oryctes rhinoceros. 
Phyllognaihus dionysius feeds on the roots of certain plants, 
but there is no evidence, at present, of the roots or other 
portions of coconut palms being damaged by these insects. 

Roots of coconut palms were reported to be damaged by 
cockchafer grubs at Gampaha. Similar injury does not 
appear to have been observed in Ceylon before. These 
insects, which are serious pests of lawns by feeding upon 
the roots of grasses, also occur in trenches in which green 
manures have been buried on coconut estates. It is 
probable that the injury reported in this case was of a 
casual nature. The ground surrounding the palms was 
heavily infested with the grubs and some damage to the 
net-work of palm rootlets in the area might be expected. 

The spotted locust. Autarches miliaris, which is occa¬ 
sionally reported as a pest of coconuts, caused injury on an 
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estate near Alawwa. The same insect defoliated Areca 
palms at Tyspane, near Nawalapitiya, other crops being 
involved in the same outbreak. 

Porcupines caused serious injury to young coconut 
palms at Polgahawela. The destruction of these rodents 
in their subterranean runways appears to be the most 
satisfactory form of control. 

Silvanus surinamensis, commonly known as the saw¬ 
toothed grain beetle, infested exported desiccated coconut 
to such an extent as to lead, in one instance, to the delivery 
of a large consignment being refused on arrival in Europe. 
As in the case of the infestation of shipments of tea by 
Psocidce, referred to on page 202, the source of infestation 
has not yet been traced. The shippers suggest the likeli¬ 
hood of infestation during transit, a responsibility which 
the shipping company concerned is not prepared to accept 
without proof. 

The report of Mr. Malcolm Park, Mycologist, for 1934, 
records that experiments to determine the possibility of 
controlling the coconut beetle {Oryctes rhinoceros) by using 
traps infected with the green muscardine fungus {Metar- 
rhhium anisoplice) have been continued during the year. 
Traps consisted of small pits about 2 ft. square and ft. 
deep, filled with coconut debris mixed with fresh cattle 
dung. No infection was made until it was established that 
the traps had attracted female beetles and that healthy 
larvae were present in all. The inoculum consisted of pure 
cultures of the fungus on boiled rice, and for inoculation this 
was mixed thoroughly with the contents of the traps. 
One-half the traps were inoculated and the remainder 
served as controls. Subsequent examination showed that 
the fungus attacked and killed all the larvae present in 
infected traps. The fungus was later observed to have 
infected larvae in one of the control traps. The presence 
of the fungus in this trap may be explained either by wind- 
bome spores or by being carried on the coat of insects or 
rodents. 

This experiment established the fact that larvae living 
under natural conditions were readily infected by artificial 
inoculation. A further and important step came to light 
in subsequent examinations of the infected traps. It was 
found that young larvae continued to appear and that they 
were soon infected and killed by the fungus. On one 
occasion, six months after the inoculation, an egg of the 
Oryctes rhinoceros was found in one of the infected traps, 
together with young larvae attacked by the fungus. It 
would appear, therefore, that infected traps may continue 
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to attract egg-laying female beetles and that a single 
inoculation with the fungus supplies infectious material 
for many months. Fresh cattle dung and coconut 
material have been added to the traps from time to time 
and observations are being continued. 

Metarrhizium amsoplice has hitherto not been recorded 
in nature in Ceylon at an elevation below 1,500 ft. A 
natural infection has recently been reported from Koch- 
chikadde at an elevation but little above sea-level. Traps 
were prepared on the lines described above for a trial with 
the fungus under estate conditions. Examination of the 
traps prior to inoculation disclosed the presence of the 
fungus in an active condition. While it was therefore 
impossible to carry out the proposed experiment, an 
attempt is being made to utilise the natural occurrence of 
the fungus for controlling the beetle in that area. 

Reference to the further work on the yield of the group 
of palms affected by “ root disease ” is also made in 
Mr. Park’s report. The yields of many of the palms have 
shown a marked decrease, but adverse weather conditions 
may have been contributory. The area was visited and 
further examinations of roots of affected palms were 
made. As in the past, no evidence of the action of para¬ 
sitic fungi could be obtained. There is no indication of a 
progressive spread of the disease from tree to tree. The 
degeneration of affected palms is very slow and supplies 
planted in the holes from which affected palms were 
removed show no sign of infection. The investigation 
into the effect of drought on the yield of coconuts on certain 
estates in the Puttalam district was concluded during the 
year. The results were published in the Tropical Agri¬ 
culturist, Vol. LXXXIII, 1934, p. 141. 

Further inoculations were made with pure cultures of 
Thielaviopsis paradoxa on the young developing leaves of 
coconuts. In the first series the inoculations were made 
at the base of the youngest unfolding leaf. Infection was 
observed after five days in the wounded inoculations. 
Infection was localised and did not involve the bud. No 
infection took place in unwounded inoculations and in the 
wounded controls. In the second series, inoculation was 
made by injection with a hypodermic syringe of a sus¬ 
pension in water of the spores of the fungus at a point 
near the bud. Infection was observed within two days and 
this spread rapidly. The young developing leaves soon 
wilted and the trees gave every indication of being infected 
with bud-rot. Dry weather followed and the development 
of the disease was checked. Subsequently the tree 
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recovered, indicating that the bud was not affected. The 
control palm was unaffected. It is suggested that in wet 
weather the infection in the region of the bud would have 
progressed further. The experiment will be repeated. 

6roimd>nat3 

Uganda. —^The following reports on experimental work 
conducted at the Serere Plantation and at Bukalasa, 
during the period July to December 1934, have been 
furnished. 

Serere Plantation. — A. ground-nut variety, spacing and 
mulching trial was carried out. The experiment con¬ 
sisted of six blocks of the following twelve treatments : 
Two varieties of ground-nuts, “ Bunch ” and “ Spreading.” 
Three spacings, 12 x 12 in., 9 x 9 in. and 6x6 in., all 
combined with mulching and clean weeding. 

The results obtained showed that: 

(1) The yields from the “ Bunch ” variety were signi¬ 
ficantly better than those from the “ Spreading ” variety. 

(2) Mulching increases the yield of the “ Bunch ” 
variety. 

(3) There was no significant difference between the 
spacings. 

(4) “ Bunch ” variety had significantly less rosette 
disease than ” Spreading ” variety. 

(5) The 12 X 12 in. spacing had more rosette disease 
than the 9 x 9 in. and 6 x 6 in. spacings. 

A trial to compare hand-lifting of ground-nuts, grown on 
ridges and on the flat, with lifting by the use of a Ransome's 
E.C. plough, with the breast removed, and a lifting imple¬ 
ment made locally, was also carried out. The weather 
conditions were bad when the nuts were lifted and the soil 
was wet and sticky. On this account the lifting implement 
became clogged, while the plants lifted by the plough were 
plastered with soil ; consequently, hand-lifting proved 
to be the most economical under the circumstances. 

Bukalasa. —In a variety trial with ground-nuts, the 
following results were obtained : 


Variety* 

Yield per acre 
(uusketUed). 

• 2,144 

Virginia Bunch (Bukalasa) 

Bukalasa Bunch . 

. • 1,960 

Tanganyika Bunch. 

. 1,7^ 

African Bunch 

. . i, 7 So 

Philippine Pmk 

. . 1,260 

Virginia Bunch (Serere) • 

• 1,175 

Least significant difrerence 

. • 2x9 
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Virginia Bunch (Bukalasa) thus gave a higher yield 
than all other varieties except Bukalasa Bunch. Philip¬ 
pine Pink and Virginia Bunch (Serere) yielded less than 
any other varieties. 

A cultural test, including mulching and various 
spacings, gave the following results : 


Treatment. 


Yield per acre 
(shelled) 
lb. 

2 X 2 ft 


. 625 

2 X 2 ft. (mulched) 


490 

I X I ft. 


. 1,100 

I X i ft. 


. 1,390 

Least significant difierence 


440 


Both the closer spacings gave significant increases in 
yield over the wider spacing and mulching had no beneficial 
effect. 


Oil Palm 

Uganda. —^The following reference to work on the oil 
palm {Elms guineensis) is contained in the report on the 
Botanic Gardens, Entebbe, for the last half-year of 
1934- 

From July to December there were on an average 
thirty-four palms in bearing each month, and approxi¬ 
mately 6,085 lb. of fruits (fresh weight) were collected from 
these during the period. The largest amount produced 
during any one month was 1,462 lb. (in September), the 
highest individual yield at any one harvesting being 
153 lb. 10 oz. 

Seedlings from Nigerian seed have continued to make 
good progress, much more so than those from seed of the 
highest yielders at Entebbe. This result, however, may 
be largely due to the dry climatic conditions which followed 
the transplanting of the latter (a short period elapsing 
between the twoX rather than to the particular strain of 
the former. 


Ilong Oil 

Ceylw. —^The following statement relating to the work 
carried out on Aleurites moniana at the Experiment 
Station, Peradeniya, is contained in Mr. W. C. Lester- 
Smith’s report for 1934. 

Twenty-five plants of the first planting, June 1930, in 
Block B of the terraced valley, flowered during the year ; 
eight flowering in February, twelve in March and five in 
April. The majority of the inflorescences bore male 
flowers only, but a few pistillate flowers were noted which 
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showed indications of setting and forming fruit. It was 
hoped, therefore, that a first small crop of seed would be 
obtained from these young trees, but most of those which 
commenced to set seed fell during the dry weather and 
only four trees, Nos. r, 6, 68 and 81, produced one fruit 
each. Six vacancies were supplied during the year, 
making the total number of plants up to 138, one of which 
died subsequently. All the wind-break trees of Gliricidia 
sepium in this area were lopped and the loppings mulched 
round the tung oil plants. 

In January all the Aleurites plants were manured with 
a mixture consisting of four parts of sulphate of ammonia, 
two parts of blood meal, three parts of superphosphate and 
one part of muriate of potash. This mixture was applied 
at the rate of half a pound per plant under one year old, 
one pound per plant one year but not two years old, 
three pounds per two-year-old plant, four pounds per 
three-year-old plant, and five pounds per plant over three 
years old. This mixture was forked in on the terraces in 
circles round the base of the plants at distances varying 
from I to 2 ft. away from the plants according to their size. 
Since this manuring all the plants have made more rapid 
growth and they are now in very good condition. 

Girth and height records were taken in February when 
the first-established plants showed an average height of 
approximately 6 ft. with an average girth of about 7 in. 
Height and girth records cannot be correlated because 
many of the plants were topped in their early stages to 
promote low branch formation ; in spite of this, however, 
some trees tend to grow vertically and produce a sparse 
branching habit. The tallest tree had a height of pj ft. 
with a girth of 7| in. ; while several others had a girth, 
taken at the first branching place, of 10 in. or over. 

The one fourteen-year-old tree in bearing near the 
store, which it has not yet been possible to move to its 
selected site behind the office, produced the poor crop of 
168 fruits during the year, the cropping season of which 
extended from July to December inclusive. The 1931, 
1932 and 1933 crops produced 262, 265 and 364 fi*uits 
respectively. A further ten fruits, which are not yet 
ready for harvesting, still remain on this tree, which 
branches very low within i ft. from ground-level, has a 
height of IS ft. and an even all round lateral spread of 
20 ft. As some of the 1934 crop was sold for seed in the 
fruit form, as the viability of the seed is reported to be 
more reliable after transport in the tropics in this form, no 
record is available of either the number or weight of seeds 
obtained. 
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Fibres 

Cotton 

Leeward Islands, Montserrat. —Mr. C, O. Jones, Curator 
of the Experiment Station, Montserrat, in his report for 
the half-year ending December 31, 1934, states that 
the selfing of cotton flowers in the cotton-breeding plots 
was carried out on the lines of previous years. Selfed 
seed cotton was collected from the 2,070 individual plant 
selections. Three hundred boll tests were made on sixty- 
nine progeny rows. Laboratory anal3rses of the seed 
cotton for special factors were also made and frequency 
charts were made for Lint Index, Seed Weight, Ginning 
Percentages, Lint per Boll and Lint Length. From these 
factors final selections were made in consultation with 
Dr. Harland, Cotton Adviser. The effect of selection still 
shows a marked improvement with the island’s cotton. 
This is shown in the raising of the Lint Index and ginning 
out-turn after so many years of intensive breeding. 

Rubber 

Para 

Ceylon. —^The following account of the New Avenue 
rubber manurial experiment, conducted at the Experiment 
Station, Peradeniya, is contained in Mr. W. C. Lester- 
Smith’s report on the Station for 1934. 

The fourth year of this experiment comprised the 
period, April i, 1933, to March 31, 1934. The object is to 
compare the influence on yield of the three treatments: 
single nitrogen, double nitrogen, and a complete mixture 
against a non-manured control. The manurial applica¬ 
tions are made annually in the first week of December. 
The whole experiment comprises twenty plots, each con¬ 
taining twenty trees, there being five randomised replica¬ 
tions of each of the four (including the control) treatments. 
Details of the treatments are as follows : Single nitrogen— 
2 lb. sulphate of ammonia per tree per annum = 40 lb. 
per plot = 40 lb. nitrogen per 100 trees. Double nitrogen 
—^4 lb. sulphate of ammonia per tree per annum == 80 lb. 
per plot = 80 lb. nitrogen per 100 trees. Complete 
mixture—2 lb. sulphate of ammonia, 2-2 lb. superphos¬ 
phate and 0*8 lb. muriate of potash per tree per annum 
= 40 lb. sulphate of ammonia, 44 lb. superphosphate and 
16 lb. muriate of potash per plot = 40 lb. nitrogen, 44 lb. 
phosphoric acid and 40 lb. potash per 100 trees. Control 
—^no manure, but the same forking treatment as received 
by the other plots at the time they receive their respective 
manurial applications. 
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On the same basis as calculated in previous years, that 
is, on the basis of the actual number of trees in tapping 
per plot, and excluding any trees that may have gone out 
of tapping as a result of brown bast disease or other causes, 
the yield records for the fourth year were as follows : 


New Avenue Rubber Manurial Experiment 
Yields per tree in Grams (1933-34) 





i 

1 1 

1 

Totals of 

1 

Treatments, 

Block I. 

1 

Block 2. 

Blodc 3. 

Block 4 

1 j 

Block 5. 

i 

Ircat- 
1 ments. 

' Mean. 

Single nitrogen . 

1 

1.755 ' 

1,470 

2.390 

1.743 

1,559 

1 8,917 

1.783-4 

Double nitrogen. 

i»53i 1 

, 1.674 

2.653 

1.876 

1,651 1 

1 9.385 

1.877 

Complete mixture 

1.714 

1.930 

2,099 ; 

2,042 j 

1.817 i 

i 9,602 

1,920*4 

Control 

r.387 1 

1 1.386 

2,474 

2,214 1 

1.642 j 

9,103 

1,820-6 

Totals of blocks . 

6,387 

i 6,460 

9,616 

7.875 

6,669 

37.007 

— 

Mean 

1.596-7 

1.615 i 

1 

1 2,404 

1 1 

1,968-7’ 

j 1,667-2 

— 

— 


General Mean—i,850*3 


The means of the treatments have been summarised on 
this same basis for the whole of the past four years, during 
which this experiment has been in progress and the results 
are set out hereunder : 

New Avenue Rubber Manurial Exreriment 

Summary of means of treatments for the four-year period 1930-34 (on the basis 
of the actual number of trees in tapping, as per previous reports) 

Mean yield per tree in Grams 


Year. 

Single 

mtrogen. 

Double 

nitrogen. 

Complete 

mixture. 

1 

Control. 

General 

mean. 

1930- 3^ • 

1931- 32 . 

1932- 33 * 

1933- 34 - 

1,281-0 

1,609-0 

1.545-6 

1.783-4 

1,215*6 

1.517*4 

1,637-0 

1,877-0 

i 

1,265-4 

1.635-4 i 
1.724-4 

; 1,920*4 

1,146-8 

1,422-2 

1,528-6 

1,820*6 

1,227-2 

1.546-0 

1,608-9 

1,850-3 


It has been contended, and rightly so it is considered, 
that no absolutely accurate statistical analysis of these 
results is possible unless the means be calculated on the 
basis of the full number of trees per plot (i.e. twenty), with¬ 
out taking account of those which go out of tapping, eith^ 
temporarily or permanently, from causes which might in 
any way be attributable to the treatments they have 
received. As no trees have gone out of tapping through 
lightning or other causes outside the scope of the experi¬ 
ment, each of the four years’ records has been recal¬ 
culated and summarised on this basis. It has not been 
possible to examine or analyse these records statistically. 
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but in view of their more accurate nature, which gives 
them a greater value, a summary of the means of the 
respective treatments on this basis is set out below for 
comparison with the foregoing table. 


New Avenue Rubber Manurial Experiment 

Summary of means of treatments for the four-year period 1930-34 (on the 
basis of the full number of trees per plot, 1 e twenty, irrespective of those out 

of tapping) 

Mean yields per tree tn Granin 


Year 

Single 

nitrogen 

Double 

nitrogen 

CompU tc 
mixture 

Control 

General 

mean 

1 

1930- 31 • 

1931- 32 . . 1 

1932- 33 • 

1933- 34 • 

1,281 0 
1,562 2 
1,472 4 
1,691 8 

1,234 0 
Ti 447 4 
1,466 8 
1,684 ® 

1,265 6 
i,Gi5 4 

1.543 8 
1,729 2 

1,183 6 
r> 39 x 4 
1,409 0 
1,652 0 

1,241 0 
r ,504 I 

1.473 0 

1,689 4 


There appear to be definite and continued indications 
that all manured plots are giving slight increases in yield 
over the unmanured controls, and also that the com¬ 
plete niixture plots arc giving rather more appreciable and 
increasing yields compared with the single and double 
nitrogen treatments. The experiment is being continued. 

Mr. Malcolm Park, Mycologist to the Department of 
Agriculture, reports that Hevea mildew {Oidium hevece) 
has been the outstanding rubber disease during 1934. In 
the early months of the year it was unusually severe on 
mid-country_estates, and a new and somewhat alarming 
feature was its widespread occurrence in the low-country 
districts where it had hitherto been negligible. It is 
possible that in certain low-country districts the severe 
attack was associated with weather conditions which are 
unlikely to recur in a normal year. Treatment in these 
districts is unlikely to be essential. On the other hand, 
the view is widely held that the disease will continue to 
cause serious damage at mid-country elevations unless 
control measures are undertaken, and it is significant that 
many estates are proposing to carry out the sulphur¬ 
dusting treatment in 1935. The Mycologist, Rubber 
Research Scheme, is continuing to give the disease his 
close_ attention and has demonstrated to planters in many 
districts that the sulphur-dust treatment is practicable 
under estate conditions. 

There has been a noteworthy increase in the incidence 
of brown bast on many mid-country estates and it is 
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thought that this is associated with the repeated defolia¬ 
tion caused by Oidium. A tapping system which is 
normal for healthy trees becomes too severe when trees 
are denuded of their foliage, and consequences of over¬ 
tapping, of which the occurrence of brown bast is one, 
then become apparent. 

Foines lignosus and Ustulina sonata continue to take 
their toll in the wetter districts, particularly on estates 
where control measures were neglected during the years of 
depression. 

The diseases caused by Phytophihora palmivora were 
not much in evidence during the year owing to the failure 
of the south-west monsoon rains. The effect of the pro¬ 
longed dry weather was reflected in the early and irregular 
wintering of trees. 

Tobacco 

Mautiiitis. —^The following statement on tobacco pro¬ 
duction in Mauritius during the season 1934-3 S, prepared 
by Mr. Geoffrey Corbett, Government Tobacco Officer, has 
been furnished to the Imperial Institute by the Colonial 
Office. 

Production. —^During the year under review, the 
Tobacco Board issued 327 certificates for the cultivation of 
i,o8oi acres in tobacco, as compared with 1,239 certificates 
for the cultivation of 2,081 J acres in the preceding year. 
This restriction was rendered necessary by the production 
of the previous year being greatly in excess of the require¬ 
ments of the local market. The total acreage registered 
was not fully planted, owing to drought, and the following 
table shows the acreage cultivated. 

Table i 


Type. 

1933-34 

1934-35 

Decrease. 


acres. 

acres. 

per cent. 

Flue-cured . 

• 981 

676 

3 I-I 

Air-cured . 

. I,IOOi 

245 

77-7 

Total 

• 2,081 J 

921 



Crop Conditions. —^At the commencement of the year 
drought conditions delayed planting, but good rains 
towards the end of May enabled those planters who had 
seedlings ready to do their planting under favourable 
conditions. Unfortunately, owing to the early drought 
conditions, plantations in those districts which have to 
rely on irrigation had in the main to be curtailed owing 
to lack of water. Generally, in other districts, conditions 
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were fairly favourable and 3delds proved to be above the 
average. 

High winds, durmg the months of June, July and 
August, caused a considerable amount of damage to the 
more advanced plantations and were responsible to a 
certain extent for the large percentage of damaged leaf. 

Mosaic disease was reported from all districts, and a 
number of cases assumed epidemic form, necessitating the 
destruction of several acres of tobacco. 

One plantation suffered from a severe attack of Hollow 
Stalk {Bacillus carotovorus), but did not cause much loss 
as it appeared after harvesting had commenced. 

Towards the end of the year. Black Shank disease 
{Phytophthora parasitica) was reported from the majority 
of plantations, but did not cause much damage as the 
plantations were too far advanced, harvesting in the 
majority of cases having commenced. 

Crop Returns .—^The yields and values of the leaf pro¬ 
duced and the quantity of the different grades are dealt 
with below. 

Table 2 


Acreage Ytelds 



1933-34 1 

Kilos per 
aat 

1934 - 35 . 

Kilos per 
acre 

Incr( asc 

Type. 

Acfc<!. 

Yhldln 1 
kilos I 

Aoits 

YU Id in 
kilos 

in yield 
per acre. 

Flue-cured { 
Air-cured 

981 

X, coo J 

3x3,080*9 

239 , 54 i ''4 

3197 

217 8 

67O 

245 

302,3770 

142,720-0 

447-3 

5825 

Per cent. 
40 
168 

Total 

2,o8iJ 

553 , 222*3 

265-8 

921 

445.098-5 

4832 

82 


There was a considerable variation in yields from 
different estates, the highest yield recorded for flue¬ 
curing being i,ii4’7 kilos, per acre, and the lowest 215 
kilos, per acre ; whilst for air-curing the highest was 
1,6287 kilos, per acre and the lowest loo-i kilos, per acre. 

Tablb 3 
Acreage Values 

Xjppe. I933-34* i934-^5* Increase. 

Per cenU 

Hue-emred. , Rs. 506; 27 Rs. 601 : 69 i8*8 

Air-cured . . Rs, 191; 52 Rs 490 ; 15 155 9 

The variation in acreage value was also considerable. 
For flue-curing the highest recorded was Rs. 1,327:81 
per acre and the lowest was Rs. 231 :72 per acre ; 
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whilst for air-curing the highest was Rs. 1,371 :95 and 
the lowest was Rs. 62 : 74. 


Table 4 

Average Value of Leaf per Ktlo, 

Type, i933’-34« 1934-35. Decrease, 

Percent, 

Flue-cvired. . Rs i: 58 Rs. i: 34 i5-i 

An-cured . . Rs. o: 87 Rs. o: 84 3-4 

During the year under review, the average value per 
kilo, was affected by the fact that full prices were only paid 
for a quota of 300 kilos, per acre, leaf produced in excess 
being purchased at reduced prices, the reduction being 
33i per cent. 

The variation in the average value per kilo., for the 
different estates, was also considerable. For flue-curing 
the highest recorded was Rs. i : 74-9 and the lowest Rs. 
o : 88*8 per kilo; whilst for air-curing the highest was 
Rs. I : 3i'3 and the lowest Rs. o : 45-2 per kilo. 


Table 5 

Grades of Flue^cured Leaf produced 


Grades, 

1933-34 



1934-35. 


Kilos. 

Per cent. 

Kilos 

Per cent. 

Bright 

, 9,1284 

2 91 

9,6711 

3-10 

Medium 

. 143,267-3 

45 62 

103.679 8 

34-28 

Dark. 

. 140,268 3 

44-71 

145,882 3 

48-34 

Perished • 

. — 


25.233 6 

8-35 

Green 

4,813*3 

i*6i 

8.635 5 

2-86 

Scrap 

, 16,203-6 

5*15 

9.275 6 

3-07 

Total 

. 313.680-9 

100-00 

302,377 9 

100 00 


During the year under review, a further series of ^ades 
were introduced, i.e. perished grades ; prior to the intro¬ 
duction of those grades the majority of perished leaf was 
included in the damaged grades, but as this type was 
increased in quantity it was necessary to introduce the 
special grades. 

More than 50 per cent, of the leaf produced was 
damaged and perished, and whilst high winds contributed 
to the amount of damaged leaf, the chief causes were 
the use of a complete fertiliser with too great a percentage 
of phosphate, which gave rise to premature ripening, 
allowing leaf to become over-ripe, and careless handlmg. 
The quality of leaf produced during the season under 
review was probably lower than ever before. 
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Table 6 

Giades of Air-cured Leaf produced 

Glades. 1933-34 193^-35 



Kilos 

Per cent 

Kilos 

Per cent 

Bright 

1 2 

— 

70 

005 

Medium 

9,932 0 

4* 16 

10,9485 

766 

Red . 

128,938 3 

53 84 

99,163 6 

69 47 

Dark 

63,931 6 

26 69 

13,863 0 

971 

Green 

5,561 I 

231 

3.324 4 

2 31 

Scrap 

31,1772 

1300 

15,414 I 

10 80 

Total 

. 239,541 4 

ICO 00 

142,720 6 

100 00 


There was further improvement in the quality of air- 
cured leaf produced ; generally, the leaf was of good body, 
texture and size, and very gummy. 

The following quantities of flue-cured and air-cured 
leaf were exported to London during the year to test the 
possibilities of finding an export market. 

Table 7 

Type Kilos. Value. 

Flue-cured . . 6,89a Rs 15,137:21 

Air-cured . . 1,630 Rb 2,372:46 

Total . . 8,522 Rs 17,509 67 

Uganda.— The report on experimental work carried 
out at Bukalasa during the period July to December 1934 
records that the collection of tobacco varieties was main¬ 
tained and selections carried on for resistance to mosaic 
and leaf crinkle, which were particularly severe at 
Bukalasa this season. Some very promising Burley leaf 
was obtained. 

A start was made with a tobacco-cotton rotation 
experiment. 

Resins 

Lac 

Ceylon. —Brief reference to investigation on lac cultiva¬ 
tion was made in the report on the work of the Entomolo¬ 
gical Division last year (see this Bulletin, I 934 > 32 , 
302). The subject is dealt with in greater detail in the 
report of Mr. F. P. Jepson, Acting Entomologist, for 1934, 
from which the following particulars are taken. 

The desire of the Ministry of Agriculture that lac 
cultivation, as a peasant industry, should be encouraged 
in Ceylon has necessitated the subject being considered 
one of the major activities of the Entomological Division 
during the year, and it occupied prior place among the 
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investigations in hand during the latter half of the year. 
As two distinct varieties of the same species of lac- 
producing insect (Lacdfer lacca Kerr) are concerned in 
this enterprise it will be convenient to consider them under 
separate headings. 

(r) Kusum or Kon lac. —^The host tree of this form of lac 
is Schleichera trijuga, the Ceylon oak, known to the Sinhalese 
as “ kon,” to the Tamils as “ puvu ” or “ kula,” and as 
'* kusum ” in India. Its natural habitat in Ceylon is in the 
dense forests of the dry zone, the tree being particularly 
plentiful in the North-central Province, parts of the North¬ 
western Province and extreme north of the Central Pro¬ 
vince. It occurs, however, in other parts of the island, 
particularly along the banks of rivers, and is to be found 
as a cultivated tree in many private gardens throughout 
the island. It produces an edible fruit, stands hard 
pruning, and will give rise to new shoots after pruning at 
any time of the year. In these latter respects it is a 
very suitable host tree for lac insects and produces lac of 
superior quality which, in Ceylon, commands a higher 
price than that formed on other host trees. 

Lacdfer lacca, when established upon kon, undergoes a 
different life-cycle in India from that which is followed upon 
other host trees. The normal swarming periods of the 
insect on most hosts in India are June/July and October/ 
November. On kon, however, they are January/February 
and June/July. In the absence of any definite information 
regarding the behaviour of the insect in Ceylon it was 
necessary to assume that the same procedure would be 
followed here. Experience gained during the past year 
has indicated that there may be some variation in the 
seasons of swarming compared with the Indian seasons, 
but the year has been, climatically, such an abnormal one 
that the behaviour of the insect during 1934 must not be 
taken as a criterion of its probable behaviour in future 
years. One very important lesson has been learnt, and 
that is that very frequent examinations of the developing 
lac are essential in the various centres in order to forecast 
the probable swarming date in each locality. In illustra¬ 
tion of this point it may be mentioned that the insects on 
masan trees {Zizyphus jujiiba) in the Southern Province 
commenced to swarm ten days before they did in the 
Kandy District, although the brood lac from which these 
insects developed was inoculated upon the same species of 
host tree on the same day in these two centres. Again, 
the swarming of the insects on kon trees in the North¬ 
western and Central Provinces was expected to take place 
during January/February 1935, the fet swarm in 1934 
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having occurred on February 8. In fact, swarming 
commenced at Maho, Wariyapola and Dambulla on 
December 13, and not until December 20 at Peradeniya. 
The necessity for continual inspection of the developing 
insects is, therefore, very apparent if an entire crop of 
brood lac is not to be lost owing to premature swarming. 

As a period of moderately dry weather is necessary for 
the successful establishment of the young insects at 
swarming time it follows, provided the swarming seasons 
in Ceylon are approximately the same as those in India, 
that the areas which are climatically best suited to the 
cultivation of kon lac in Ceylon are those in which moder¬ 
ately fine weather conditions may normally be expected 
during the Januar57February and June/July seasons. 
Very roughly these may be said to lie in that part of the 
island which is situated to the north and east of a line 
drawn from Puttalam-Maho-Nalanda-Bibile-Moneragalla- 
Tangalle or, in other words, the area of the island which 
does not receive the full benefit of the south-west monsoon. 

The possibilities of this vast territory, in the matter 
of abundance of kon trees, require further investigation, 
but it is believed that these trees are numerous throughout 
the region specified. 

The kon lac now established in Ceylon has been de¬ 
veloped from a consignment of 22J seers of kon brood and 
2 maunds of kon x khair {Acacia catechu) brood (211 lb. 
in all) which arrived in Ceylon from India on February 7. 
The material was inoculated upon kon trees in the Katu- 
gastota area by Mr. W. Molegode, Agricultural Instructor, 
immediately after arrival and during a period of fine, sunny 
weather. Swarming commenced during the inoculation 
process and settlement of the young insects was very good. 

Indications of the immediate swarming of the next 
brood were manifest on the morning of July 9, and the 
crop, weighing 560 Ib., of trimmed brood, was harvested 
on the same day. The original intention was to place all 
of this brood upon other kon trees in the Katugastota 
area, but, as heavy rain would be a normal feature of this 
season in the Kandy district, it was decided to transfer the 
bulk of the material to the area immediately to the north 
of Dambulla, where a large number of suitable kon trees 
occur alongside the main Dambulla-Trincomalie road and 
where heavy rain is not to be expected at either of the 
swarming seasons of this variety of lac insect. A total of 
373 lb. of brood material was transferred to this area and 
inoculation was completed on July 12 upon twenty-four 
trees, which were marked with numbered metal labels. 

The remaining 232 lb. of brood were distributed as 
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follows : 121 lb. were given to the villagers engaged in 
lacquer work near Angoda in the Katugastota area. Their 
work is done almost entirely with lac imported from India 
and they are much interested in the present venture. 
Their own kon trees in the area have been inoculated and 
it is expected that, in the immediate future, all their 
requirements in the matter of raw material for their 
industry will be forthcoming from their own trees. 
Another 50 lb. were given to a landowner near Katugastota 
who is a manufacturer of sealing-wax and who owns a 
number of kon trees in his area. At present he manu¬ 
factures his sealing-wax entirely from imported shellac, 
but it is anticipated that his requirements should be met 
locally in the near future. A further 25 lb. were re¬ 
distributed upon kon trees belonging to small-holders who 
have helped the Department by oifering their trees for the 
growth of the crop which has recently been harvested. 
They are anxious to continue the cultivation of lac, for 
which there is a local demand. An additional 20 lb. of 
brood material were inoculated upon kon trees at Maho 
and Wariyapola in the North-western Province. The 
balance of 16 lb. was retained for inoculation of two kon 
trees in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya, where it 
could be kept under constant observation and thus enable 
the probable dates of swarming to be forecast. 

Swarming of the insects resulting from these inocula¬ 
tions was expected to take place at any time during 
January or February 1935, but, as mentioned above, it 
commenced at Maho, Wariyapola and Dambulla on 
December 13, 1934. 

The total crop of brood harvested at this time in all 
centres amounted to 837 lb., of which only 392 lb. were 
produced at Dambulla, This poor yield is attributed, 
mainly, to the most severe drought experienced in the 
Dambulla area for more than thirty years, but also to the 
fact that unpruned trees were utilised, with a consequent 
lack of suitable young wood upon which better incrusta¬ 
tions would have been expected. A further, and un¬ 
expected, factor which affected the yield was the removal 
of the brood material from the trees, prior to swarming, by 
unknown agents, believed to be monkeys. 

The distribution of the December brood was as follows : 
376 lb. were inoculated upon twenty-one kon trees in a com¬ 
pact block at Inamaluwa, 16 Ib. were placed upon two kon 
trees in Dambulla, 64 lb. were used to inoculate a large kon 
tree in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya, 36 lb. 
were distributed on fifteen trees at Maho, Wariyapola and 
various other centres in the North-western Province, 


I 
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305 lb. were reinoculated upon kon trees at Angoda, and 
the balance of 40 lb. on the same trees at Ambatenna. 

The total quantity of lac now established on kon trees 
in the North-western and Central Provinces is 837 lb. 
Double, or even treble, this quantity of brood lac should 
be available at the next swarming period, which should be 
in June or July 193S. At that time, sufficient brood will 
be retained for propagation purposes and the rest will be 
distributed among those who are already interested in this 
enterprise and those whom it is hoped to interest in the 
near future. 

In spite of the extremely unfavourable weather con¬ 
ditions which have been experienced during the year it is 
considered that a fairly satisfactory beginning has been 
made in this new venture and, in any event, the experience 
gained has been most valuable. 

It is hoped to secure an area of forest land which con¬ 
tains a number of kon trees in the vicinity of Dambulla to 
serve as a kon lac breeding station. Until a more suitable 
area can be found, use has been made, with the approval 
of the Assistant Government Agent, Matale, of a block of 
land surrounding the P.W.D. Overseer’s quarters at 
Inamaluwa near the fiftieth mile post on the Kandy to 
Trincomalie road. About thirty well-grown kon trees 
occur in this block of land, twenty-one of which now carry 
brood from the December crop. They have not been 
pruned and, therefore, do not carry wood of an entirely 
suitable nature for the purpose in view. The younger 
branches have been made use of and should 3deld a good 
crop in June/July next, when the trees should be fairly 
heavily pruned for further use in December 193 5/February 
1936. Trees to accommodate the June/July 1935 crop 
will be needed and such trees are to be selected and pruned 
early in 1935. _ 

Trees of suitable size, and in sufficient numbers for this 
purpose, occur alongside the main road about two miles 
north of Inamaluwa, and steps have been taken to obtain 
permission to utilise these trees. 

(2) Ber or Masan Lac .—The host of this form of lac is 
Zizyphus jujuba, usually known as “ masan,” but in some 
districts as “ mahadebera.” The Tamils know it as 
“ ilantai.” In India it is termed “ ber.” Although it is 
found in many parts of the island it is most plentiful in the 
dry zones, bemg suited to poor soil and arid conditions. 

The normal swarming seasons of this form of lac in 
India are June/July and October/November, a habit which 
it must be assumed will be followed in Ceylon until shown 
to be otherwise. As in the case of kon lac, the successful 
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settlement of the young insects upon their feeding-grounds 
at swarming time is dependent upon periods when abnormal 
rainfall is not to be expected. 

The season of greatest rainfall in the year, in many 
parts of the island, is during the north-east monsoon, par¬ 
ticularly October/November, and all such areas must be 
regarded as being normally unsuited to masan lac culture. 
The area in which the rainfall during the north-east 
monsoon period is less than elsewhere in the island is the 
Hambantota district in the Southern Province. The 
average combined rainfall for these two months at Ham¬ 
bantota, for example, is 11-63 in. as compared with 24-01 in. 
at Jaffna. Furthermore, this district is probably richer 
in masan trees than any other part of the island, although 
the particular areas where these trees are most plentiful 
are not, at present, thickly populated. 

Previous consignments of masan brood lac received 
from India have been liberated in the Kandy area, but the 
inoculations have proved a failure and no further brood 
material has been raised from these importations. 

A further consignment of two maunds of masan brood 
lac was ordered from India for delivery in June/July with 
the intention of again attempting its establishment in the 
Kandy district. It was decided, however, to cancel these 
arrangements and to liberate the imported material in the 
Hambantota district, retaining sufficient brood for use 
near Kandy where its progress could be conveniently 
followed and swarming dates forecast with some approxi¬ 
mate degree of accuracy. 

This consignment left Ranchi, Bihar and Orissa, on June 
37, arriving at Peradeniya early on the morning of July 3. 
One himdred and twelve lb. of material were despatdied to 
the Hambantota district without delay and reached Tissa- 
maharama the same evening. The consignment on 
departure from Ranchi weighed 139 lb., but weighed only 
129 lb. on arrival, the loss in weight during transit being 
due to dr5dng and breakage. Mr. M. P. D. Pinto of the 
Entomological Division and Mr. W. P. de Silva of the 
Controller of Plant Pests’ Division took charge of the con¬ 
signment and inoculated the material upon masan trees in 
the Tissamaharama, Hambantota, Ambalantota and Bata- 
ata areas on July 4 and 5. The insects commenced to 
swarm on July 6, i.e. nine days after leaving Ranchi. In 
addition to masan as a host plant a small quantity of 
brood material was placed upon three rain-trees {Enter- 
olobium saman), two being at Ambalantota and one at 
Angulmaduwa near Beliatta. 

Unfortunately, several inoculated masan trees situated 
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in a private compound at Ambalantota which, on account 
of their recent pruning, possessed an abundance of very- 
suitable y'oung wood, vere cut down during the absence of 
the owner, who had kmdly placed them at the disposal of 
the Department. As these trees were likely to produce 
heavier incrustation of lacs than others utilised in the 
district their destruction was most unfortunate. 

The development of lac on the inoculated rain-trees at 
Ambalantota has been very encouraging and demonstrates 
that the species is a valuable alternative host of this 
variety of lac. The brittle nature of the branches of this 
tree does not, however, lend itself to ready manipulation 
either in inoculation or harvesting, unless heavy pruning 
of the main branches is first undertaken and only the 
resulting new growth utilised. In the case of an unpruned 
tree the insects, naturally, make their way to the extremi¬ 
ties of the branches where the youngest wood is to be 
found, and the risk of the branches snapping beneath the 
weight of the harvesters is one which needs to be avoided. 

In order to be in a position to follow the development 
of this brood material at accessible points and thus 
anticipate the possible date of swarming in the Southern 
Pro-vince, it was decided to retain a small quantity (i 1 1 lb.) 
of brood for local inoculation. Of this quantity 5 lb. were 
sent to Mr. Molegode at Kurunegala for the inoculation of 
three trees, 5 lb. were inoculated upon four masan trees 
at Mahaiyawa, near Kandy, and the remaining il lb. 
were placed upon masan and dhall [Cajanus Cajan) at 
Peradeniya. A few sticks were also tied to the branches 
of dadap {Erythrina hihosperma), Gliricidia maculata, 
rain-tree {Enterolohium soman) and Hevea brasiliensis as an 
experiment. These inoculations were not, however, suc¬ 
cessful. No reason can be given for the failure on E. 
saman, as settlement on the same host with the same brood 
material in the Southern Province has been very good. 
Succ^s on Hevea, Gliricidia and Erythrina was not 
anticipated, but the small trial was made in view of the 
vast possibilities which would be presented in the event of 
one of these trees proving a suitable alternative host. 
Although swarming was good and settlement appeared to 
be satisfactory for a period of three weeks, the young 
insects died later. 

The development on masan trees at Peradeniya, 
Mahaiyawa, near Kandy, and Kurunegala, was good. The 
possibility of heavy rain occurring during July at the period 
of swarming had to be considered, and for this reason a 
masan tree at Peradeniya was covered -with a canopy of 
jute hessian to break the fall of rain until the young 
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insects had selected, and established themselves upon, the 
sites which they intended to occupy permanently. This 
protection, however, proved to be unnecessary, as no rain 
fell at that time. Settlement on C. Cajan was fairly good 
and the utilisation of this alternative host offers possi¬ 
bilities which should not be lost sight of, not only because 
it places lac cultivation within the reach of the smallest 
landowner, but also because it provides a means of carr5dng 
over a supply of brood material to the following season in the 
event of suitable wood on the normal host being unavailable. 

Indications of swarming of the next brood' of masan 
lac in the Southern Province became evident on October 
17, ten days before the forecast date which, at Peradeniya, 
proved to be correct, swarming commencing on October 26. 
The crop gathered weighed only 84 lb. and was reinoculated 
upon masan and rain-trees at Tissamaharama and Amba- 
lantota, one masan tree at Bata-ata also being used. The 
crop was much smaller than anticipated. This was 
attributed to several causes, firstly to the destruction of 
a number of heavily inoculated trees at Ambalantota, 
already referred to, secondly to the exceptional drought 
(the rainfall at Tissamaharama for the months July, 
August and September was 0-04 in., which fell on one day 
only), and thirdly to the extensive injury caused by an 
unknown agency, believed to be a species of lizard which 
has been observed to frequent the inoculated trees, or 
possibly a bat. 

A small quantity of the original July importation of 
masan lac was sent to Kurunegala for use on masan trees 
in that district, a further small quantity being retained at 
Peradeniya and Kandy for convenience of periodical 
inspection in order to forecast probable swarming dates. 
The total crop harvested as a result of the July inoculations 
in various centres amounted to 185 lb., which is far less than 
should have been obtained under normal circumstances. 

The disposal of the masan brood harvested from the 
October crop was as follows : 


Tissamaliarama . * 61 b. 

do. {Enierolobtum saman) . . 36 lb. 8 oz. 

Ambalantota {Z.jujuba) , . . .191b. 

do. (E, saman) . . . . 18 lb. 8 oz. 

Bata-ata (Z. jujuha) . , . . ^ lb. 

Ambalantota (Z. jujuha) . . . . lb. 

Kandy {Z, jujuha) .... 8 oz. 

Peradeniya (Z, jujuha) . . . . 2 lb. 8 oz. 

do. {E, saman) . . . . 5 lb. 2 oz» 

do. {Cajanus Cajan) . . . i Ib. 6 02. 

Knnmegala (Z. jujuha) . . . . 91 lb. 

Colombo {Z, jujuha) .... 8oz. 


Total . 


* 1851b. 
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Settlement of the young insects is reported to be 
satisfactory in all centres. The next crop should be 
harvested in June-July I 93 S- 

A small area of scrub jungle near Parangam Wewa in 
the Tissamaharama area has been placed at the disposal 
of the Department by the Assistant Government Agent, 
Hambantota. The area contains a number of masan 
trees which, however, require pruning before they can be 
made full use of. 

(3) Lac Enemies. —Damage to the growing lac has 
been caused by various agents, particularly two species of 
predaceous moth larvae, Euhlemma aniabihs Moore {Noc- 
tuidee) and Holococera pulverea Meyr. {Blastobastdce) and 
also by three Chalcid parasites, Tachardtcephagus tachardice 
How. {Encyrlidce), Parechthrodryinus clavicornis Cam. 
{Encyrtidcs) and Tetrashchus purpureus Cam. {Eulophidoe). 

In the case of the injury by moth larvae, the eggs are 
laid upon the encrustation and the resulting larvae work 
their way into the encrustation which they devour. Both 
of the above species are formidable enemies of L. lacca in 
India. They are both established in Ceylon, and Euhlemma 
amahilis is probably indigenous. The insect collection 
at Peradeniya contains specimens collected by Mr. E. E. 
Green, late Entomologist of Ceylon, from lac introduced 
from India as long ago as 1901, and the insect, if not 
indigenous, has probably been established in the island 
for many years. 

The Hymenopterous enemies mentioned above are 
common primary parasites of L. lacca in India. Whether 
they, also, are indigenous to Ceylon, or have been intro¬ 
duced in imported material, cannot be said. In the 
opinion of the Entomologist to the Indian Lac Research 
Institute, the actual damage caused to lac by parasites is 
very smMl. At the same time their activities cannot be 
ignored. 

Other unexpected enemies are monkeys, at least the 
removal of brood sticks from inoculated trees is attributed 
to their agency. They watched the process of affixing the 
brood sticks to the trees at DambullaAvith interest, and the 
discovery, shortly afterwards, of all sticks from one tree 
on the ground beneath the tree suggests that curiosity 
prompted the monkeys to visit the trees and remove the 
sticks, which had been tied to the branches. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the sticks had been removed before swarming 
had taken place. Similar mischievous damage by monkeys 
is reported from India, where scares operated by wind 
are suggested if the damage is serious. 

The most serious damage to local lac has been caused 
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by an unknown agent which, as mentioned earlier in this 
report, is believed to be a lizard or a bat. The damage is 
known to take place at night. The entire lac incrustation 
is removed from the branches by this enemy and, recently, 
branches have been found where even the bark beneath the 
incrustation has been stripped. So far, the damage has 
been limited to lac growing on masan trees in the Ham- 
bantota district. It is doubtful if lac could be successfully 
grown on this host tree in the Southern Province unless 
this very serious injury could be prevented. If the damage 
proves to be due to the agency of lizards or bats its pre¬ 
vention is likely to prove a difficult matter. 
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pies 6. 

Malayan Fruits. Malayan Agric. Journ. (1935, 2 S, 110-133). Deals 
mainly with cultivation, trade, etc., of bananas and pineapples, but 
notes axe given regarding numerous less important fruits. 

Starting the Orchard. By T. G. Talbert. Circ. 181, Missouri 
Agric. Exper. Sta. Pp. 16, 9 X 6. (Columbia, Missouri: College of 
Agriculture, 1934.) 

Prevention of Frost Damage. Heating in Orchards. Journ. Dept. 
Agric., Victoria (1935, 23 , 17-22). 

Development of an Improved Type of Winter Spray for Orchards. 
By J. Carroll and E, McMahon. Journ. Dept. Agnc., Irish Free State 
(X 935 , 33 , 4^52)- 

The Tank-Mixture Method for Dormant Oil Spraying of Deciduous 
Fruit Trees in California. By A. D. Borden. Bull. 579, California 
Agnc. Exper. Sta. Pp. 20, 9X6. (Berkeley: University of Cali¬ 
fornia, I 934 -) 

Studies on the Mexican Fruit Fly, Anasttepha ludens (Loew). By 
H, H. Darby and E. M. Kapp. Tech. Bull. No. 444- U.S. Dept. Agric. 
Pp. 20, 9x6. (Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 1934.) Price 5 cents. 

The Brown Rot Diseases of Fruit Trees. By H, Wormald, Bull. 
No. 88, Min. Agric. and Fisheries. Pp. 50, 9f X 6. (London : H,M. 
Stationeiy Office, 1935,) Price is. 6 d. 

Causes of Cull Apples. By G. C. Schowengerdt, D. C. West and 
A. E. Mumeek, Bull. 343, Missouri Agric. Exper. Sta. Pp. 22* 
9x6. (Columbia: Agricultural Experiment Station, I935*) 

Removal of Spray Residue from Pears and Apples. By F. W. 
Pettey. Farming in S. Africa (i935, 10 , 115-118). 

Control of the Common Green Capsid Bug: with Special Reference 
to the Use of Tar-Petroleum Oil Wmter Washes, By M. D. Austin, 
S. G. Jary and H. Martin. Journ. Min. Agric. (i935» 41 , 1195-1205).. 

Codling Moth Control by Non-Aisenical Sprajrs. By H. Jarvis. 
Queensland Agric. Journ. {1935, 43 , 5-8). 

Apple Bitter Rot and Its Control. By J, W. Roberts and L. Pierce, 
Farmers* Bull. No. 938, U.S. Dept. Agric. Pp. 10, 9x6. (Washing- 
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1935,) Price 5 cents. 

Apple Scab Spraying Eacperiments in the Wisbech Area: the Times 
of Application. By W. F. Cheal. fourn, Min. Agric. (1935, 41 ,1190- 

1194)- 

The Production of Apple Juices, Concentrates and Sirups. By 
H. D. Poore. Fruit Products Journ. (i 935 » 14 , 170-173; 201-203). 

Apple Wine. By G. F. WolS. Fruits Products Journ. (1935, 14 , 
176-177; 189, 209-210). 

A Sixteen-Year Experiment on Apricot Pruning. By H. S. Reed. 
BuU. 574, California Agric, Exper. Sta. Pp. 27, 9x6. (Berkeley: 
University of California, i 934 *) 

Avocado Production in Florida. By H. S. Wolfe, L. R. Toy and 
A. L. Stahl. Bull. 272, Florida Agric. Exper. Sta. Pp. 96, 9x6. 
(Gainesville; Agricultural Experiment Station, 1934.) 

The Storage of Avocado Pears. By C. W. Wardlaw and E. R. 
Leonard. Mem. No. r, Low Temp. Res. Sta., Imp. College of Trop, 
Agric. Pp. 20, 9j X (Trinidad: Imperial College of Tropical 
Agriculture, I 935 -) 

Cherry Processing. By F. E. Atkinson and C. C. Strachan. Fricit 
Products Journ. {i 935 » 14 , 13^137»’ ^ 74-^751 206-208, 221). 

Culture des Agrumes au Bi&il. By E. Navarro de Andrade. 
Rev. Bot. Appl. et d*Agric. Trop. (i935, 15 , 42-49). An account of 
citrus cultivation in Brazil. 

Citrus Culture in Hawaii. By W. T. Pope. Bull. No. 71, Hawaii 
Agric. Exper. Sta. Pp. 37, 9X6. (Honolulu : University of Hawaii, 
I 934 -) 

The Cultivation of Citrus in Jamaica. By A. C. Barnes. Journ, 
Jamaica Agric. Soc. (1934, SB, 776-781). 

Fumigation of Citrus Trees. By J. L. Provan. Journ. Dept. 
Agric., Victoria (i 935 > 23 , 5-16; 613-619. 633}. 

A Study of the Citrus Mealybug and its Association with Ants in the 
Eastern IVovince, Union of South Africa. By B. Smit and H. J. 
Bishop. Sci. Bull. No. 125, Dept. Agric., Union of S. Africa. 41, 

X 6. (Pretoria : Government Printer, 1934.) Brice 3d. 

On the Biology of the Red Scale (Chrysomphalus aurantii Mask.) 
of Citrus in the Jordan Valley. By H. Z. Klein. Hadar (1935, S, 

71-73). 

Bleaching Citrus Fruits for Removal of Sooty Blotch Blemish. 
By V, A. Wager, Farming in S. Africa (1935, 10 , 81-82). 

Gummosis of Citrus in Trinidad. II. The Causal Organisms. By 
R. E. D. Baker. Trop. Agric., WJ. (1935, 12 ,36-42). 

The Cull Problem and the By-Products Industry in Palestine. By 
J. S, Braverman. Hadar (1935, 8, 105-109). 

Production of Alcoholic Beverages from Citrus Fruits. By H, P. 
Hill. Fruit Produces Journ. (1935, 14 , 138-142, 156). 

Report of the Tax& Board of the Commonwealth of Australia on 
Citric Add. Pp. 6, 13J x SJ. (Canberra: Government Printer, 
X 934 -) Brice 3d. 

Citric Acid Fermentation on Solid Materials. By F. J. Cahn. 
Indust. Eng. Chem. (1935, 27 , 201-204), 

The Canning of Grapefruit. H, B. Cronshaw. Food Manufacture 

{1955.10.113-114). 

Spray-Fumigation Treatment for Resistant Red Scale on Lemons. 
By H. J. Quayle and W. Ebeling. BuU. 5S3, California Agric. Exper, 
Sta, Pp. 22, 9x6, (Berkeley: University of California, 1934.) 
Some Efiects of Thinning Orange Fruits. By E. R. Parker* Bull, 
Oatifomia Agric, Exper, Sta. Pp. 32, 9x6. (Berkeley : Uni¬ 
versity of Calik^mia, 1934.) 
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Browaing of Orange Juice, Survey of the Factors Involved, By 
M, A. Josl3m and G. L. Marsh. Indust Eng, Chem. (1935, 186-189). 

Le Figuier en Califomie, By L. Dufrenoy, Rev, Bot, AppL et 
d*Agric. Trop, (i 935 » 14 , 1015-1018). 

Vineyard Irrigation. By F, de Castella. Journ. Dept, Agric,, 
Victoria (1935* 38 , 137-142). 

Experiment in the Pruning of Sultana Vines in Relation to Crop 
Returns. Result of Six Years' Trials at Berri. By N. S. Fotheringham, 
W. R. Lewis and F, R. Arndt. Journ, Dept. Agric., S. Australia 

<1935. 845-353)* 

Elements of Wine Making. By M. A. Joslyn and W, V. Cruess. 
Circ, 88, California Agricultural Extension Service, Pp. 64, 9x6, 
(Berkeley: University of California, 1934.) 

Relation of Maturity and Handling of Bartlett Pears in the Pacific 
North-west to Quality of the Canned Product. By B. D. Ezell and 
H. C. Diehl, Tech, Bull, No. 450, U.S. Dept. Agnc. Pp. 24, 9x6. 
(Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Print¬ 
ing Office, 1934-) Price 5 cents. 

Pineapple Wilt Disease and its Control. By H. K. Lewcock, 
Queensland Agric, Journ. (i935, 48 , 9”i7)- 

Top Rot of I^eapples and its Control. By H. K. Lewcock. 
Queensland Agric. Journ. (1935, 48 , 145-149). 

Irrigation EjEperiments with Prunes. By H, H. Hendrickson and 
F. J. Veihmeyer, Bull. 573, Califorma Agric, Exper, Sta. Pp. 44, 
9x6. (Berkeley; University of California, 1934,) 

Fertilizer Experiments with Pecans. By G. H. Blackmon and 
R. W. Ruprecht. Bull. 270, Florida Agnc, Exper. Sta. Pp. 48, 
9X6. (G^esville: Agricultural Experiment Station, 1934.) 

Walnut Blight and its Control. By P, W. Miller. Circ. No. 331, 
U.S. Dept. Agric. Pp. 13, 9x6. (Washington, D.C.: Super¬ 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1934.) Price 
5 cents. A bacterial disease caused by Phytomonas {Pseudomonas) 
juglandis. 

Spiees 

Report on the Examination of Samples of Indian and Foreign 
Coriander {Conandrum sativum). By Rao Bahadur B. Viswanath and 
C, V. Ramaswami Ayyar. Agric. and Livestock in India (1934, 583- 

604). 

Vegetables 

The Control of Flea Beetles in Seed-beds. By F. R. Petherbridge 
and I. Thomas. Journ. Min. Agric. {1935, 42 , 1070-1078). Account 
of the life history and suggested means of control of this pest of 
vegetables. 

The Control of Flea Beetles with Naphthalene-Silica Dust. By 
H. W, Miles. Journ. Min. Agric, (i935» 42 , 1079^1083). 

Asparagus Culture. By E. E. Pescott. Joum. Dept. Agric., 
Victoria (1935, 33 , 37-41) • 

The Asparagus Caterpillar: its life History and Control, By 
J. W. Wilson. Bull. 271, Florida Agric. Exper. Sta. Pp. 26, 9x6. 
(Gainesville : Agricultural Experiment Station, 1934 -) 

Asparagus-Canning in the U.S.A- By V. Cahahn. Pood (1935, 4 , 
273-275). 

Further Experiments (X934) on the Control of the Cabbage Root 
Fly. By E. E. Edwards. Journ, Min, Agric. (i 935 * 42 , 34 - 33 )* 

Mushroom-Growing. Bull, No. 34 {Third Ed.), Min, Agric. and 
Fisheries. Pp. 54, 9| x 6. (London; H.M. Stationery Office, 1935 -) 
Price 15 . 
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Fodders and Forage Plants 

Report of the Dominion Agristologist, Division of Forage Plants, 
Dominion Experimental Farms, Department of Agriculture, Canada, 
for the years 1930 to 1933 inclusive. Pp. 44, 9i X (Ottawa : 
Department of Agriculture, I934-) 

The Conservation of Fodder under South Australian Conditions. By 
A. R. Callaghan. Journ. Dept. Agric., 5 . Australia (1935, 38 , 825-835). 

Feeding and Management in Relation to Carcase Quality in Bacon 
Pigs. Journ, Boy, Agric, Soc, {i 934 > 14 ^ 153 )- 

The Important Pasture Plants of South Australia, considered as to 
their Identification and Characteristics. By E. M. Hutton. Journ, 
Dept, Agric,, S, Australia (i934, 37 , 1400-1403 ; 1540-1554 ; 38 , 54- 
60; 186-189; 33^345; 597-^06). 

Seasonal Variations in Carrying Capacity of Pastures for Dairy 
Cows in Milk. By T. E. Woodward and R. R. Graves. Tech, Bull, 
No, 465, U.S. Dept, Agric, Pp. 20, 9x6. (Washington, D.C. : 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1934.) 
Price 5 cents. 

Effect of Frequent Cutting and Nitrate Fertilization on the Growth 
Behaviour and Relative Composition of Pasture Grasses. By W. A. 
Leukel, J. P. Camp and J. M. Coleman. Bull, 269, Florida Agric, 
Exper, Sta, Pp. 48, 9x6. (Gainesville: Agricultural Experiment 
Station, I934-) 

Production and Germination of Seed in South African Pasture 
Grasses. By F. M. du Toit. Farming in S, Africa (i935^ 10 , 5-7)- 

Effect of Temperature of Artificial Drying on Digestibility and 
Availability of Nutrients in Pasture Herbage. By R. E. Hodgson, 
J. C. Knott, R. R. Graves and H. K. Murer. Journ, Agric, Bes, (1935, 
50 ,149-164). 

Fodder Grasses, Agric, Leaflet No, 8, Dept, Agric,, S,S, and 
F,M,S, Bp, 4, 9i X fij. (Kuala Lumpur: Department of Agri¬ 
culture, 1934). 

The Conservation of Grassland Herbage. By S. J, Watson. 
Journ, Boy, Agric, Soc, (1934, 05 , 103-116). 

Grass Silage. By J. P. Drew, G. F. O'Sullivan and D. Deasy. 
Journ, Dept, Agric,, Irish Free Stale (1935, 33 , 1-22). 

The Artificial Drying of Young Grass. By H. E. Woodman. 
Journ, Min, Agric, (1935. 42 , 1049-1057). 

Napier Grass [Pennisetum purpureum), A Pasture and Green 
Fodder Crop for Hawaii, By C. P. Wilsie and M. Takahashi. Bull, 
No. 72, Hawaii Agric. Exper, Sta. Pp. 17, 9x6. (Washington, 
D.C,: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
1934.) Fiice 5 cents. 

Bur-Clover Cultivation and Utilization. By R. McKee. Farmers* 
Bull, No, 1741, IT,S, Dept, Agric, l?p. 13, 9x6. (Washington, D.C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1934-) 
Pr&e 5 cents. 

The Digestibility of Brown Alfalfa Hay, Sesame Meal, and Arti¬ 
choke Sil^e ^ determined for Ruminants. By A. H. Folger. Bull, 
575 * California Agric, Exper, Sta, Fp. 8, 9 x 6. (Berkeley: Uni¬ 
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Manufa cture, Composition, and Utilization of Dairy By-products 
for Feed. By M. R. Coe. Circ, No, 329, U,S, Dept, Agric, Pp. 16, 
9x6. (Washington, D.C.; Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
meat Ikinting Office, 1934.) Piice 5 cents. 

Dried Grapefruit Refuse—a Valuable Feed. By W. M. Neal, R. B. 
Becker and P. T. Dix Arnold, Press Bull, 466, Florida Agric, Exper, 
Sia, Pp. 2, 9 X 6. (Gainesville: University of Florida, 1934.) 
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A Comparison of Three Forms of Maize as Sheep Feed. By L. L. 
Roux and C. T. van Rensburg. Farming in 5 . Africa (i935, 10 , 106- 
107). Materials compared were crushed maize, whole maize and 
maize meal. 

Haddock Meal. Effect of Manufacturing Process upon Nutritive 
Value. By H. S. Wilgus, L. C. Norris and G. F. Heuser. Indust Eng. 
Chem. ( 1935 . 419-422). 

Cane Molasses as a Feed for Dairy Cows. By L. A. Henke. Bull. 
No. 73, Hawaii Agric. Exfer. Sta, Pp. 17, 9 x 6. (Honolulu : Uni¬ 
versity of Hawaii, I934-) 

Potatoes versus Swedes in the Ration of Dairy Cows. By P, 
Conroy, Journ. Dept Agric., Irish Free State (1935, 83 , 101-105). 

The Toxicology of Plants in South Africa. By D. G. Ste3m. 
Onderstepoort Journ. (i934. 359--473)* 

The G^eldikkop Disease of Sheep. Recommendations in the Light 
of Newer Knowledge. By J. I. Quin and C. Rimington. Farming in 

S. Africa (1935, 10 , 101-102, 130). Discussion of a disease caused by 
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Oils and Oil Seeds 

Nederlandsch-Indie als Leverander op de Wereldmarkt van 
Vetzaden en Plantaardige Vetten. By P. A. Rowaan. Ber. No. 88, 
v.d. Afdeel. Handelsmuseum v.d. Kon. Vereen. Kol. Inst. 16, 8 J x 5 J. 
(Amsterdam: Koloniaal Instituut, 1934.) Reprinted from De Indiscke 
Mercuur, September 26, 1934. Heals with the production of oils and 
oil seeds in Netherland Indies. 

Report and Accounts of the Coconut Research Scheme for 1934. 
Pp. II, 9| X 6J, (Colombo: Government Record OflSce, 1935.) 
I^ce 15 cents. 

Observations on Rat Damage to Coconuts on Taveuni. By R. W. 
Paine. Agric. Journ., Fiji (1934, 26-34), 

Cultivation of Aleurites, Wood-oil Trees. By J. Legros. Inter. 
Rev. Agric. (1935, 26 , 129T-160T; 183T-197T). Contains a general 
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out in various countries. 

Aleurites moluccana. By P. Ammann. Agron. Col. (1935, 24 , 
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L*Huile du Blighia Laurentii De Wildemann. By P. Denis. 
Matures Grasses (1935, 27 , No, 322, 10398-10399; No. 323, 10426- 
10427). 

Olive-Growing in Various Countries. Italy, Algiers and Morocco, 
Greece and Turkey. By A. Pascual. Inter. Rev. Agric. (i935, 28 , 
2 T-8 t ; 175T-183T; 122T-129T). 

La Propagazione deU’ Olivo nell' Italia Meridionale. By D. 
Casella. Boll, del R. Uff. per Serv. Agrari, Tripolitania (1934, 8, 
453 - 4 < 5 o). 

Etude de la Lubrification des Moteurs h Explosion par I’Huile 
d* 01 ive. By M. A. Bastet. Bull. Soc. d*Encouragement pour VIndmt 
(i935> 184 ,169-175). 

The Oil Palm in Malaya. By B. Bunting, C. D. V. Georgi and 
J. N. Milsum. Malayan Planting Manual No. t. Pp. 293, SJ x 5i. 
(Kuala Lumpur; Department of Agriculture, 1934.) 4^. Sd. 

Fuel Economy in the Palm Oil Factory. By C. D. V. Georgi and 

T. A, Buckley. Malayan Agric. Journ. {1935, 23 , 67-75). 

Soya Beans and Soya Bean Oil. By F. Turner. Oil and Colour 
Trades Journ. (i 935 i 87 , 33 :i- 3 i 4 )- 

Report on the Soap Industry in Ceylon. By R. Child. Bull, No, i. 
Coconut Res. Scheme, Ceylon. Pp, 45, 9I X 7i. (Lunuwila, Ceylon: 
Coconut Research Scheme, 1934.) 
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Ess^tial Oils 

English Edition of the Annual Report for 1933 of Schimmel & Co., 
on Essential Oils, Synthetic Perfumes, etc. 118, 8| x 6, (Miltitz, 
near Leipzig : Schimmel & Co., 1935 -) 

Essenti^ Oil Plants, their Cultivation and Essential Oils. By E. V. 
Wulff and V. I. Nilov. 389, 10 X 6f. (Leningrad: Lenin 

Academy of Agricultural Sciences, 1934.) I^^ Russian. 

Le Bois de Cddre. By A. Rolet. Parfumerie Moderne (1935, 29 , 
63-67). An account of cedar wood and its oil. 

Studies in the Control of Spike Disease in Sandal. Use of Plant 
Poisons in Controlling the Spread of Infection. By A. V. Varadaraja 
Iyengar. Indian Forester (i 935 > 41 , 103-111). 

Ceylon Tea Seed Oil. By R. Child. Trap, Agric., Ceylon (1935, 
84 , 71-73)* Gives the results of examination of the oil, which could 
be used for puiposes similar to olive oil. 

Fibres 

Further Studies on the Stem-Rot of Abaca in the Philippines. By 
J. A. Agati, M. R. Calinisan and V. C. Aldaba. Phihpp%ne Joum. 
Agric. (1934, 5 , 191-211). 

Report on the Coir Yam Industry in Travancore, outlining some 
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(Colombo: Government Record OjB&ce, 1935.) Price 50 cents. 

Histological Characters of Flax Roots in Relation to Resistance to 
Wilt and Root Rot. By L, W. Boyle. Tech, Bull. No. 458, uJs. 
Dept. Agric, Pp. 18, 9 x 6 . (Washington. D.C.: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 1934.) Frice 5 cents. 

Report of the Boigal Jute Enquiry Committee. VoL H. Evidence. 
Pp. 603, 9i X 64. (Alipore, Btogal: Superintendent, Government 
Printing, 1934 *) Frice Rs. 3, or 5s. 

Bowibax midoharicum (Indian Kapok Tree). By T. P. Ghose. 
Indian Forester (1935* ^ 93-103). An account of the products of the 
tree, viz., wood, floss, oil from the seeds, mocharus (a gum), and semul 
mulsi (roots us^ as a drug). 

Empire Fibres for Marine Cordage. Tests of Tarred and Untaxred 
Cordage made from East African Sisal. Report of Exposure Tests 
carried out by the Admiralty, 1933-1934. Pp- 11,10 x 6 . (London : 
Imperial Institute, 1935-) Mce is. 

Farm Sheep and Wool. By C. A, Goddard. Journ. Dept. Agric., 
S. Australia (i 935 * 88, 839-844 ; 1083-1091). 

Some i^marlm on the Characteristics, Classification and Marketing 
of Wool (in Australia). By B. S. Proctor. Journ. Dept. Agric., S. 
Austraiia (1934* 635 -^ 43 )* 

Wool-growth in Sheep as affected by the Carbohydrate content 
of the Diet. By A. H. H. Fraser and J. E. Nichols. Empire Journ. 
Exper. Agric. (1935, 8, 75 -- 79 ). 

Cotton 

Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. A Review of the Work of 
the Eaq>er!ment Stations, Season 1933—34. Fy J- Willis. 38, 
9| X 6, (London: Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, 1935.) 
Price IS, 6 d. post free. 

The Warld*s Cotton Position. Effect on Empire Cottons, F^op. 
Agrie., WJ. (1935, 12 , 104—107). 

Annual Rept^ of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay, 
te the year ending August 31, 1934. Fp. 152, 9! x 7i. (Bombay ; 
Secretary, Indi an Central Cotton Committee, 1935.) Piice Rs. 2. 
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Cotton. Stat Bull. No. 3, Indtan Central Cotton Committee. Pp. 16, 
9i X 7 i- (Bombay: Secretary, Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
1934.) Price Annas 8. 

The Effect of Shade on American Cotton. By R. L. Knight. 
Empire Joum. Exper. Agr%c. (i 935 * 3i~4o). 

Some Microbiological Activities affected in Manurial Control of 
Cotton Root Rot. By C. J. King, C. Hope and E. D. Eaton. Journ. 
Agric. Res. (i 934 > 49 , 1093-1108). 

Cotton Root Rot as AjSfected by Crop Rotation and Tillage at San 
Antonio, Tex. By G. T. Ratcliffe. Tech. Bull. No. 436, 27 . 5 . Dept. 
Agric. Pp. 31, 9 X 6. (Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Docu¬ 
ments, Government Printing Of 5 ce, 1934.) Price 10 cents. 

Field Practices Affecting the Control of Cotton Root Knot in 
Arizona. By C. J. King and C. Hope. Circ. No. 337, 27 . 5 . Dept. Agric. 
Pp. 13, 9x6. (Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 1934.) Price 5 cents. 

Studies in the Wilt Disease of Cotton in the Bombay Presidency, 
By G. S. Kulkami. Indian Journ. Agnc. Sci. (1934, 4 , 976-1048). 

Paper-maMog Materials 

Relative Permanence of Papers Exposed to Sunlight. By G. A, 
Richter. Indust. Eng. Chem. (1935, i 77 "'iS 5 )* 

A Chemical Investigation of Ptnus radtata in Relation to its Paper- 
making Qualities. Part I. The Distribution and Nature of the Non- 
Volatile Ether Extractives. By W. E. Cohen. Journ. Counc. Sci. 
and Indust. Res., Australia (1935, 8, 27-36). 

Rubber 

Twenty-Sixth Report of the Council of the Rubber Growers^ 
Association and Statement of Accounts for year ended December 31, 

1934. PP' 51* 9i X 6. (London: Rubber Growers' Association, 

1935. ) 

Report of the Work of the Rubber Research Board, in 1933. Pp. 
bs, 9i X dj. (Ceylon : Rubber Research Scheme, i935-) 

Manganese Salts in Plantation Rubber. By S. A. Sackett. Indust. 
Eng. Chem. (1935, 27 , 172-176). Deals with the use of manganese 
salts in crude rubber manufacture and their effect. 

The Rubber Content of Two Species of CrjTptostegia and of an 
Interspecific Hybrid in Florida. By L, G. Polhamus, H. H. Hill and 
J. A. Eider. Tech. Bull. No. 457, 27 . 5 . Dept. Agric. 22, 9x6, 
(Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, Gk)vemment 
Printing Office, 1934.) I^ce 10 cents. 

Tobacco 

The Tobacco Industry in Australia. By R. E. Courthope-Giles. 
Journ. Dept. Agric., 5 . Australia (1934, 88, 614, 616). 

The Cultivation of Tobacco, with Particular Reference to Cigarette 
Tobacco and the Flue-Curing Process. II. Flue-Curing of Tobacco. 
By S. J. F. Dias. Trop. Agric., Ceylon {i 934 » ^ 34 ^ 353 )- 

Drugs 

The Nature, Commercial Source and Qualities of Ergot. By N. L, 
Allport, Pharmaceuticals and Cosmetics {Indust. Chem. Supplement) 
{ 3 C 935 , 5 -b; 21-23). 

The Ecology and Culture of Kuth {Samsurea lappa). By B. Sher 
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The Utili:gation of Agricultural By-products in the Production of 
Propionic Acid by Fermentation. By H. G. Wood and C. H. Werkman, 
Journ, Agric. Res, (i 934 . 49 , 1017-1024). 

Utilization of Agricultural Wastes. I. Lignin and Microbial De¬ 
composition. By M. Levine, G. N. Nelson, D. Q. Anderson and 
P. B. Jacobs. Indust, Eng, Ckem, (i 935 > 27 , 195-200). 

Utilization of Agricultural Wastes. II. Influence of Nitrogenous 
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tridium hutylicum. By O. L. Osbum and C. H. Workman. Indust, 
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Preparation of Starch from Indigenous Grains and Tubers. By 
H, P. Das Gupta and V. Subrahmanyan. Agnc, and Livestock %n India 
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livestock and Animal Products 

Annual Administration Reports of the Civil Veterinary Department, 
Bombay Presidency, for the year i 933 - 34 > including the Bombay 
Veterinary College; the Bombay City and Harbour Veterinary De¬ 
partment and the Civil Veterinary Department in Sind. Pp. 48, 
9 l X 6i. (Bombay: Superintendent, Government Printing and 
Stationery, 1935.) Price Annas 3 or 4^?. 

Cattle Improvement and Cattle Breeding Policy in Southern 
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Ranching Cattle. By A. E. Romyn. Rhodesia Agric, Journ, (1935, 
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By J. Hammond. II. Milk. By A. D. Buchanan Smith. III. 
Breeding for Egg Production. By A. W. Greenwood. IV. Wool. 
By J. E. Nichols. V. Discussion of Preceding Contributions, By 
J. L. Lush. Empire Journ, Exper, Agric, (1935, 3 , 1-30). 

The Dairy Industry in Cyprus. Production and Disposal of Dairy 
Products. By H. Pitcairn. Cyprus Agnc, Journ, (1934, 29 ,100-106). 

Dairy Cattle Breeding in Jamaica. By T. P. Lecky. Journ, 
Jamaica Agric, Soc. (1934, 28 , 686-696 ; 1935, 29 , 24-29), 

Present State of the Dairying Industry in Various Countries. 
Italy. By E. Gasser. Inter, Rev, Agric, (1935, 26 , 197T-210T). 

Some Aspects of the Intemationai Trade in Butter and Cheese. I. 
Historical and Statistical Review. II. South Africa as a Dairy 
Country. By F. R. Tomlinson. Farming in S, Africa (1935, 10 , 
18-20; 55”5^)- 

Milk Marketing in Denmark. By J. Grant, Scottish Journ, Agric, 
(I 935 » IB, 20-33). 

Diseases of Sheep. By J. A. Howartn. Circ, 86, CaLiJornia Agric, 
Exten, Serv, Pp. 71, 9x6. (Berkeley; University of California, 
1934 *) 

Feeding the Young Pig, By E. H. Hughes and Hugh Hart. Bull, 
57S, California Agric, Exper, Sta, Fp, 16, 9x6. (Berkeley: Uni¬ 
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E, H. Callow. Empire Journ, Exper, Agric, (1935, 8, 80-104). 
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FORESTRY \ 
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Report of the Director of Forests, Queensland, for the year ended 
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I 934 -) 

Annual Report of the Woods and Forests Department, South 
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Report on Forest Administration in the Utilization Circle, Burma, 
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Topbeschadigingen door Insecten in Boschculturen. By L. G. E. 
Kalschoven, Korte Med. No. 47, Boschhoumproefsta., Ned.-Ind. Pp. 20, 
9 i X 6i. (Buitenzorg: Archipel Drukkerij, 1934.) An account of 
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A Phomopsis Disease of Conifers in New Zealand. By T. T. C. 
Birch. Bull. No. 7, New Zealand State Forest Serv. Pp. 30, 9X6. 
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Nomenclature of Softwoods (including Botanical Species and Sources 
of Supply). Fublication of the British Standards Institution. Pp. 26, 
8f X 5i- (London: Publication Department, British Standards 
Institution, 1935.) Price 2s. 

Notes on Malayan Timbers. IV. By H. E. Desch. Malayan 
Forester {1935, 4 , 23-29). Deals with the timbers Nemesu {Shorea 
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The Composition of Philippine Woods. VII. By F. M. Yenko, 
Luz Baens and A. P, West. Philippine Joum. Set. (1934, 
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The Preservation of Timber. Trade Circ. No. 27, Div. Forest 
Products, Counc. Sd. and Indust. Res., Australia. Pp. 22, 9J X 6. 
(Melbourne: Government Printer, 1934,) 

Results of Experiments on the Kiln Drying of Wood with Ozonized 
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(London: HJM. Stationery Ofl&ce, 1935.) Price is. sd. 
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(London: H.M. Stationery Ofi&ce, 1934.) Price gd. 
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Some Industrial Possibilities of Pure Lac Resin. By L. C. Verman. 
Joum. Soc. Chem. Indust (1935, 54 , 86t-88t). 

Tanning Materials 
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the year 1934. Fp. 6, 13 X 84, (Pietermaritzburg: Natal Wattle 
and Timber Growers’ Association, I935-) 

I. Further Experiments on Controlling Wattle Bagworm by 
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Henkel and Bayer, By L. B. Ripley, B. K. Petty and G. A, Hepburn. 
Sd. Bull. No. 131, Dept Agric., Union of S. Africa. Pp. 23, 9X6. 
(Pretoria: Government Printer, I934-) Brice 3d. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT LITERATURE 

Boohs for review should be addressed to “ The Editor,'^ 

Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, 

London, S.W.y. 

Le Bananier et son Exploitation, By D. Kerv^- 
gant. Pp, viii + 578, 10 x 6|. (Paris : Soci6t6 d'Edi- 
tions Geographiques, Maritimes et Coloniales, 1935.) 

This is a comprehensive treatise, covering every aspect 
of its subject, which cannot fail to be of value to all con¬ 
nected in any way with the banana industry. 

The first chapter surveys the history of the banana from 
the Garden of Eden to the United Fruit Company. 
Following chapters deal in no less detail with the mor¬ 
phology and botany of the plant, its varieties, chemistry, 
ecology, cultivation, hairvesting, pests and diseases. 
Among these last the Panama disease naturally receives 
the greatest amount of consideration ; its history, causes, 
incidence and treatment are discussed and the necessity 
emphasised for the systematic destruction of diseased 
plants and the quarantine of infected areas. The best 
method of destroying the plants is still a subject for dis¬ 
cussion ; pulling up the plants to burn them involves 
disturbing infected soil, which is undesirable, and the 
best results so far appear to have been those obtained in 
Jamaica by applying " heavy gas oil ” to the stools and 
surrounding soil. 

Other sections of the book are devoted to various 
aspects of the banana trade, such as storage, packing, 
transport, regulated and artificial ripening, the banana 
as food, and the industrial utilisation of the fruit and its 
by-products. Among these, perhaps the most interesting 
chapter is that deahng with the manufacture of dried 
bananas (banana “ figs ”). The preservation of fruit and 
other food products has now reached a high de^ee of 
scientific perfection, but dried bananas have failed to 
become popular, mainly because of the difficulty of 
presenting them in an attractive form. The special prob¬ 
lems involved in the satisfactory preparation of the 
“ figs ” ^e here dealt with critically and constructively, 
and the information given should be of considarable hdp 
to producers wishing to embark on their manufacture. 
The manufacture and use of banana flour are also fully 
treated. 

Th»e are us^ul cl^pters dealing with the development 
of the industry in individual exporting countries and with 
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the markets in the principal consuming countries ; and 
finally there is a bibliography of some 700 references. 

A History of Food Adulteration and Analysis. 
By Frederick A. Filby, M.Sc., Ph.D. Pp. 269, 8| x si. 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1934.) Price los. 

Dr. Bernard Dyer, Past-President of the Society of 
Public Analysts, contributes a foreword to this volume, in 
which he sas^s : “ This little treatise by Dr. Filby is the 
result of much patient research in often recondite direc¬ 
tions. Dr. Filby has succeeded in unearthing for the 
information of the general reader much historically 
interesting matter relating to the sophistication of articles 
of food, drugs and drink in earlier times and to the 
efforts made from time to time by corporations and 
city companies to cope with some of the prevalent evils 
with which he has dealt in sometimes gruesome detail.” 

No full account can be given here of the contents of 
the book, but it may be said that the treatise is both 
interesting and entertaining, and traces in an illuminating 
manner the history of food adulteration up to recent times 
in which such practices have been subjected to increasingly 
efficient methods of control—^with the result that, as the 
author remarks, ” probably, among all the transactions of 
life there is none in which one can be more sure of the 
approximate value for money than in the purchase of 
food.” 

The Practice and Science of Breadmaking. By 
D. W. Kent-Jones, Ph.D., B.Sc., F.I.C. Pp. 184,8| x 5^. 
(Liverpool: The Northern Publishing Co., Ltd., 1934.) 
Price 7s. 6i. 

The author of this volume, who is Chief Examiner in 
Breadmaking to the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
explains m Ms Preface that it is the outcome of requests 
for an elementary book dealing with the practice of 
breadmaking and also emphasising its scientific aspect; 
and that his aim has been to satisfy this demand and also 
to provide a textbook for students. The work is clearly 
arranged, and attractivdy printed ; the contents cover 
the principal aspects of breadmaking from the flour and 
yeast to the finished loaf, and include an illustrated 
description of baldng machinery and ovens, as well as a 
summary of the legislative requirements to wMch English 
bakers have to conform. 

The volume should prove very useful to those for whom 
it is primarily intended, and can also be recommended to 
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general readers desiring a clear and concise descnption of 
the art of commercial breadmaking. 

Shellac : Its Production, Manufacture, Chem¬ 
istry, Analysis, Commerce and Uses. By Ernest J. 
Parry, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C., F.C.S. Pp. xi + 240, 
8| X si. (London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) 
Price I2S. 6 d. 

The literature devoted to Indian lac, or shellac, has 
hitherto been chiefly confined to chapters in general 
treatises, and to articles disseminated through vanous 
official and technical publications, and there has been no 
book available dealing solely and comprehensively with 
the pbject. The present volume, which supplies this 
deficiency, is therefore very welcome. 

After describing at some length the formation of lac, 
and the life history of the lac insect, the book continues 
with an instructive chapter on the practical production of 
lac. Parasitic, predatory and other indirect insect 
enemies of the lac insect are also dealt with. Good 
descriptions are given of the methods of collecting the lac, 
and of the well-known processes of purification and the 
manufacture of the commercial product. Two chapters 
are devoted to the analysis and chemistry of shellac. They 
contain a useful survey of the investigations which have 
been carried out during recent years, and include details 
of the commercial methods employed for the analytical 
evaluation of lac in its different forms. 

(Xher pages, concerned with the commerce of lac, 
furnish information regarding the marketing of the pro¬ 
duct in India, and the regulations and contracts govemii^ 
transactions in the shellac trade in London. The author 
enumerates the uses of shellac in various industries, and 
states that he knovre of no synthetic resin " which can 
seriously compete with shellac with the least chance of 
supplanting it.” The preparation, properties and uses of 
wax-free and of bleached lac are also described. 

There are four appendixes which contain (i) ori^al 
papers by the author on the analysis of shellac, (2) United 
States standards and methods of analysis of shellac, (3) a 
glossaiy of terms, mostly native, connected with the 
industry, and (4) a useful bibliography. The book contains 
a coloured frontispiece of the lac insect, and fifteen other 
lustrations. As stated in a foreword by Sir Harry 
Lindsay, this book can be heartily commended to the 
busmess man, to the man of science and to the student of 
economics. 
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Colloid Chemistry. By Arthur W. Thomas, Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry, Columbia University. Pp. viii + 512, 
8 X si. (London: The McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ltd., 
1934.) Price 24s. 

In his Preface, the author of this work points out that 
“ treatises on colloid chemistry are based generally upon a 
physical viewpoint, treating the colloidally dispersed 
particle as a suspended, insoluble unit providing an inter¬ 
face to which non-colloidal substances may be adsorbed in 
an empirical manner quite devoid of any relationship with 
the phenomena of classical chemistry.” In view of this, 
Professor Thomas has treated colloidal dispersions from 
the point of view of crystalloidal chemistry, ” where the 
particle is regarded, partly at least, as in solution, as the 
polar groups of water-insoluble organic compounds are 
dissolved in water with the non-polar parts protruding 
according to the postulates of Langmuir, and also of 
Harkins, about seventeen years ago.” The merit of the 
application of the classical viewpoint to protein solutions 
has been proved by the researches of Pauli, Michaelis, 
Loeb, Cohn and others. 

For inorganic dispersions, “ the viewpoint of this book 
revives the ideas of Linder, Picton and Duclaux, among 
others, of twenty-five to thirty-five years ago. It is 
undoubtedly easier to consider inorganic dispersions from 
a physical angle, but the author feels that such a treat¬ 
ment is inadequate unless supplemented by considerations 
of the chemical nature of the constituents. The applica¬ 
tion of the Werner-Pfeiffer concepts of complex compound 
formation has provided a rational basis for an explanation 
of the behaviour of these dispersions in some specific 
instances.” 

The present book is the outgrowth of the author's 
courses of lectures on colloid chemistry, and naturally 
presupposes a familiarity on the part of the reader with 
elementary inorganic, organic and physical chemistry. 
The fundamental techniques of colloid chemistry are 
critically discussed, and a copious bibliography is pro¬ 
vided at the end of each chapter for those who desire 
further details. The writer states that he has endeavoured 
to assemble interesting facts, even where explanation is 
lacking, with the hope that workers in applied fields as 
well as pure science investigators may find the book useful 
and be informed where the elucidation of colloid prob¬ 
lems needs their assistance. 

The work is clearly arranged and excellently produced, 
and forms a valuable addition to the existing literature of 
colloids. 
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Dictionary of Terms Relating to Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Forestry, Cattle Breeding, Dairy 
Industry and Apiculture, in English, French, German 
AND Dutch. Compiled by T. J. Bezemer. Pp. vii 
+ 1059, 8 X si- (London: George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1934.) F^ice 255. 

The publishers of this work call attention in their 
Preface to the fact that students of the subjects in question 
are often obliged to consult textbooks or works of reference 
in foreign languages, and that in searching for translations 
of the technical terms met with in such literature they 
find that the ordinary standard dictionaries, if they give 
the words required at all, fail to provide satisfactory 
equivalents. This applies also to common words when 
used with a restricted or specialised meaning. For thk 
reason. Professor Bezemer and other members of the staff 
of the well-known State Agricultural College at Wageningen, 
Holland, decided to remedy the deficiency by the publica¬ 
tion of the present work. 

The dictionary is arranged in four sections, for English, 
German, Dutch and French respectively, each of which is 
separately paged and forms a self-contained polyglot 
dictionary in itself, i.e. each term in the principal language 
is translated into the other three. The scope of the work 
may be judged from the fact that the number of terms 
dealt with in each section is about 10,000. The com¬ 
piler acknowledges in a Foreword the important help 
received from a number of expert collaborators, at 
Wageningen and elsewhere, and says : “ This work is the 
fet dictionary of its kind in this field, and it is as such that 
it should be judged by the users. The great number of 
auxiliary sciences which have to be studied for the practice 
of agricultural economy rendered it imperative to make a 
selection of the words to be included in the work. For 
instance, not all the names of useful and injurious insects 
have been included (this subject would require a dictionary 
of iis own), but only those which are most important for 
agriculture in the widest sense of the term. This work 
cannot, therefore, precisely because it is the first in the 
field, make a claim to completeness.” 

Professor Bezemer adds that he would be fateful if 
users of the dictionary would send him suggestions with 
r^;^d either to words which have been omitted or to any 
equivalents which they may consider to be incorrect. 
The book needs a modicum of such correction; in addition, 
a few unimportant niistakes in spelling should be rectified. 
The work of compilation, however, has been carried out 
with admirable care and general accuracy and the die- 
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tionary should be of ^eat utility to those for whom it is 
des^ned. The printing and general arrangements are 
excellent, and the book will prove a valuable addition to 
many private and technical libraries. 

The Arachnida. By Theodore H. Savory, M.A. 
Pp. xi + 218, 9i X 7i. (London : Edward Arnold & 
Co., 1935 -) Price ass- 

In his Preface, the author of this work states that his 
purpose in writing it was “ to make a first attempt to give 
Arachnology_ something of the unity and status of an 
individual science that is possessed by Entomology.” He 
adds that “ The Insect is not only better advertised by its 
beauty than is the Arachnid ; it also sustains attacks on 
the bodies, crops and possessions of man with a greater 
success. The result has long been a natural dominance of 
Entomology over most other branches of Zoology.” 

The volume is divided into three Parts, the first of 
which describes the structure of the Arachnid, its habits, 
distribution, evolution and classification. Part II con¬ 
siders in detail the various Orders, including fossil forms, 
whilst Part III is concerned with the science of Arachnology 
as a whole, with special reference to its economic and 
practical aspects. 

A chapter likely to have special interest for many 
readers of this Buixetin is that on Economic Arachnology, 
which deals principally with Mites, the only Arachnids of 
marked economic importance to man. Those interested 
in arachnology in general will appreciate the entire volume, 
which is admirably produced and illustrated. 

The Elements of Practical Flying. A Detailed 
Survey for Students and Air Pilots. By P. W. F. 
Mills. Pp. vii-f 133, 8 i X Sj. (London: The Tech¬ 
nical Press, Ltd., 1935.) Price 4s. 6 d. 

As stated on its dust cover, this book is a thoughtful, 
concise and informative exposition of the basic theory and 
practice of flying. Into eight well-written <±apters, 
bearing the rather staccato headings of first principles ; 
stability and control; the speed element; genoral per¬ 
formance ; taking-off; turning; landing, and the 
personal element, the author has n^aged to compress 
a mass of really practical information on flying. Ikich 
operation in the control of an aeroplane is fully explained, 
the explanations being further clarified by useful analogies. 
The book should be in the hands of every pupfl of flying, 
but should also appeal to all who take an intellig^t 
interest in modern aviation. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED FOR NOTICE 

Manual of the Grasses of the United States. 
By A. S. Hitchcock. Umted States Department of 
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SOME AFRICAN OIL SEEDS 

During recent years a number of oil seeds, which are 
used locally by the natives as sources of oil or fat, have 
been received at the Imperial Institute from various parts 
of Africa, the reports on which are printed in the following 
pages. 

Po-YOK Fruits from Sierra Leone 

The oil of Po-yok or Po>yoak kernels from Sierra Leone 
was first investigated at the Imperial Institute in 1917 
and a report was published in this Bulletin (igi8, 16, 38). 
The oil proved to be a drying oil of promising character 
with properties somewhat similar to those of Tung oil. 
Since that time further samples of the fruits and kernels 
have been received for examination at the Imperial 
Institute and more information regarding the Po-yok 
tree has become available. 

The fruit of the Po-yok tree closely resembles that of 
certain species of Parinarium and, as stated in the report 
referred to above, the authorities at Kew at first regarded 
the plant as belonging to that genus. More complete 
material has since been received and the tree has now 
been definitely identified as Afrolicania elceosperma 
Milbr. (Nat. Ord. Rosacese). 

According to Hutchinson and Dalziel {Flora of West 
Tropical Africa, Vol. I, Part 2,1928, p. 316), A. eleeosperma 
is common at Grand Bassa, Liberia, and occurs at Eket 
in the Southern Provinces, Nigeria, and in the French 
Cameroons. In addition, the tree is found in Bonthe 
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Dried kernels of fruits picked fresk from the trees. 
Fresh fruits. 

Fruits older than (4). 
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Island, Sierra Leone, and may possibly occur in other 
places along the south coast of that Colony. Mr. F. C. 
Deighton, Mycologist to the Department of Agriculture, 
Sierra Leone, in a report on Po-yok furnished to the 
Imperial Institute, states that there are probably not 
many more than one hundred of the trees on Bonthe 
Island. The following particulars regarding the tree and 
the local uses of the oil are taken from Mr. Deighton's 
report. 

The growth of the tree is slow. Seedlings at Yoni, 
Bonthe Island, at least five years old, were only 8 ft. high 
and showed no signs of fruiting. Trees at least twenty 
years old had only grown to 20 ft. in height. Mature trees 
do not always bear fruit each year, but it is estimated 
that a good tree should give half a bushel of fruit per 
annum. The total quantity of fruit available each year 
in Bonthe Island cannot, therefore, be much more than 
50 bushels. 

Po-yok fruits are grey and warty on the outside. 
Their shape is ovoid, the length being about 4 cm. and the 
greatest width from 2-75 to 3 cm. The shell of the fruit 
is thin (i mm.) and easily cracked, and is covered with a 
tough outer layer (i mm. in thickness) which decays fairly 
readily when the fruit is on the ground. The fruit con¬ 
tains a large, very oily kernel, with a somewhat disagreeable 
and distinctive odour. 

Po-yok oil is used by Bundu women either mixed with 
white clay and put on the body as a scent or used alone 
as hair oil. For the preparation of the oil the firuits are 
dried over a fire or preferably in the sun. This process 
shrinks the kernels and facilitates the cracking of the shell, 
which is effected by beating with sticks. The kernels are 
then heated and pounded in a mortar, the resulting mass 
being subsequently boiled with water and the oil skimmed 
off the surface. 

The results of the examination at the Imperial Institute 
of several samples of Po-yok fruits and kernels from 
Bonthe Island are given in the following table ; the con¬ 
stants of their oils, together with the results obtained 
for a sample of Po-yok oil prepared in Sierra Leone in 
1917 (he. cit.) are shown in the table opposite. 
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Composition of Po-yok 


Samples 

1 

2 

! 

3 

4 


i 6 

Average weight of a fruit, 
in grams 

73 

m 

m 

II 8 


II 3 

Average weight of a kernel, 
in grams . 

50 

H 

HI 

72 


63 


Percent 

Percent 

Per cent 

Per un^ 

Per cent 

Percent 

Shell in fruits 

314 i 

— 

— 

390 

385 

440 

Kernels in fruits . 

68 6 i 

— 

— 

61 0 

5 

560 

Moisture m kernels 

68 

68 

90 i 

59 

60 

87 

Oil, in kernels as received 

57 5 

56 2 

41 7 

55 3 

54 9 

583 

Oil, eicpressed on moisture- 
jhee kernels 

61 7 

603 

458 

588 

384 

638 

Oil, expressed on fruits as 
received . 

39 4 

— 

— 

33 7 

338 

32 6 


Sample i Frmts picked up on the beach 

Sample 2 Dried kernels separated m Sierra Leone from the fruits (i) 
Sample 3 Dried kernels of fruits picked fresh from the trees 
Sample 4 Fresh fruits 
Sample 5 Fruits older than (4) 

Sample 6 Frmts 

Po-yok oil is viscous and golden-yellow, with an odour 
resembling that of Tung oil. On standing it deposits 
stearin. The high iodine value of Po-yok oil indicates 
that the oil belongs to the class of (hying oils, and it has 
been foimd to have marked drying properties when exposed 
to air and light, the film formed being tough and not 
transparent. In the case of two samples the oil was found 
to form a gel when heated for i6 to 20 minutes at 300° C., 
and in this respect resembles Tung oil, but this property is 
not possessed by every sample of Po-yok oil. The reason 
for this variation has not yet been determined. 

Po-yok oil could be utilised as a drying oil in the 
manufacture of paints and varnishes, but technical trials 
would be necessary to determine its precise value. The 
limited number of trees known to exist in Sierra Leone, 
however, rules out the possibility of obtaining com¬ 
mercial supplies of the fruit from that country. More¬ 
over, the prospects of increasing supplies by cultivation 
are not encouraging in view of the slow growth of the 
tree and its irregular fimiting. 

Balanztes jbgyptiaca Fruits from Uganda 

A report on the fruits, kernels and oil of Balanites 
cegyptiaca from Northern Nigeria, the Sudan and Uganda 
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was published in this Bulletin { i 908,6, 364). The sample 
of fruits now dealt with was forwarded by the Director of 
Agriculture, Uganda, in July 1933. They were stated to 
have been obtained from the Madi area of the Gulu 
District. 

B. eegyptiaca Del. (Nat. Ord. Simarubacese) is a tree 
reaching a height of 20 to 30 ft. It has a wide distribution 
in the drier regions of West Africa and the Sudan, extend¬ 
ing southwards into Uganda and Tanganyika and east¬ 
wards into Palestine and Arabia. In Uganda the tree is 
known as ‘‘ Lugba,” in Northern Nigeria as “ Betu " and 
in the Sudan as “ Heglig.” 

The sample consisted of ovoid fruits which had a thin, 
friable outer skin varying in colour from golden-yellow 
to reddish-brown. This skin covered a layer of half-dried 
sticky pulp, which surrounded a hard fibrous shell about 
0*1 in. in thickness ; the whole forming 87-3 per cent, of 
the weight of the fruits. The shell enclosed a single, pale 
yellow, fairly hard kernel. In most cases the fruits were 
partly or completely free from the outer friable skin. 

The fruits varied considerably in size, ranging from 
I to 1 1 in. in length and from | to | in. in diameter. The 
corresponding dimensions of the kernels were from | to 
I i in. in length and about | in. in diameter. 

The fruits averaged 5*7 grams and the kernels 0*7 
grams in weight. 

The kernels were found to contain 6*4 per cent, of 
moisture, and on extraction with light petroleum yielded 
46-8 per cent, of a golden-yellow liquid oil, equivalent 
to so per cent, calculated on the moisture-free kernels, 
or 5*9 per cent, on the entire fruits. '' 

The oil, which had a nutty odour, deposited a small 
amoimt of stearin on standing. 

The meal left after the extraction of the oil from the 
kernels with light petroleum was pale lemon-coloured 
and possessed a bitter unpleasant taste. It contained a 
principle giving with the usual alkaloidal reagents faint 
positive reactions, which, however, were not typical of 
alkaloids. When shaken up with water the meal yielded 
a strong, persistent fi:nth, indicating the presence of a 
saponin. 
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The constants of the oil and the composition of the 
meal are shown in the following tables: 

Constants of Balanites mgyptiaca Oil 


— 

Ptesent 

Sample 

Previous Samples from 

Northern 

Nigeria 

Sudan 

specific gravity at 15/15® C 

0 9220 

0-919 

0 9187 

Refractive index at 40® C 

I 4640 

— 

— 

Acid value , . . . 

09 

50 

1*4 

Saponification value 

X91 6 

1967 

1942 

loine value (Wijs, 3 hrs ) per cent 

98 0 

— 


„ „ (Hubl, 17 hrs ) per cent 

— 

925 

98 2 

XJnsaponifiable matter . per cent 

03 

0 6 

— 

Solidifying point of fatty acids 

36 0® C 

34 - 6 ® C 

34 0'’C 


Composition of B mgyptiaca Meal 



Meal as 

Calculated for meal con¬ 


prepared 

taining Jr per cent of fat 


Percent 

Pgr cent 

Moisture .... 

89 

83 

Crude protems 

48 8 

45 7 

Fat . . , 

. 0 6 

70 

Carbohydrates, etc (by difference) 

303 

283 

Crude fibre 

59 

55 

Ash .... . 

55 

52 

Nutrient ratio . 

. I' 0 65 

I 097 

Food units 

• 154 

160 


It would not be remunerative to export Lugba fruits 
from Uganda, as the outer pulpy layer and shell, which 
form the greater part of the weight, would be of no com¬ 
mercial interest in the United Elingdom. It is, moreover, 
very doubtful whether the kernels could be profitably 
extracted in a fit condition for shipment, as the pulpy 
layer of the fruits makes the cracking of the enclosed shell 
very difficult and would therefore have to be removed 
(probably by fermentation) before the shells were cracked. 
Further, the shells themselves are fibrous and do not 
break very easily, whilst the kernels, though fairly hard, 
are readily broken, so that when freed from the shell they 
would be largely in fragments and would probably be 
greatly damaged during transit. The kernels, if in good 
condition, would only be worth about 3^8 per ton in the 
United Kingdom (December 1933), and to obtain a ton it 
would be necessary to treat 8 tons of fruit. 
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The oil could be employed for soap-makmg, but it 
should also be suitable for edible use, and for this latter 
purpose would be worth about £19 per ton in the United 
Kingdom. In view, however, of the difficulty of extract¬ 
ing the kernels, it is unlikely that it would pay to prepare 
the oil in Uganda for shipment. 

The residual meal is rich in protein, but its bitter 
taste and the presence of a saponin would preclude its 
use as a feeding-stuff for animals, and it could only 
be employed as a fertiliser, for which purpose it would 
probably be worth about £4 per ton in the United 
Kingdom. 

XlMENIA AMERICANA FrUITS FROM SoUTH AfRICA 

The fruits of Ximenia americana Linn., which are the 
subject of this report, were forwarded to the Imperial 
Institute by the Principal Botanist, Department of 
Agriculture, Union of South Africa, in August 1934. They 
had been received through the Extension Officer at Ixopo 
from a local resident, and it was desired to ascertain 
whether the fruits, which are produced prolifically by 
plants growing on very poor dry land, would be of value 
as a source of oil and feeding-cake. 

A brief account of the tree and the local uses of the 
fruit, which is sometimes known as “ Wild Olive,” was 
given in the report on an earlier sample from South 
Africa, published in this Bulletin (1917, 15 » 313). 

The fruits of the present sample were dark reddish- 
brown and measured from 0*7 to i -o in. in length and from 
O'S to 0*7 in. in diameter. They consisted of: (i) an 
outer layer of dark reddish-brown pulp, (2) a thin, brittle 
shell, and (3) a soft, cream-coloured kernel. The average 
weight of the fruits was 2*2 grams and that of the kemeb 
I -3 grams. 

They were found to consist of pulp and shell 41 *2 per 
cent., and kernel 58*8 per cent. The kernels contained 
S'l per cent, of moisture, and, on extraction with light 
petroleum, yielded 60-6 per cent, of oil, equivalent to 
63*9 per cent, in the moisture-free kernels and 35*6 per 
cent, in the fruits as received. 

The oil, as extracted with light petroleum, was 
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brownish-yellow, cloudy and very viscous, and did not 
become clear on heating. It was found to have the 
following constants, which are shown in comparison with 
those obtained at the Imperial Institute for the oil of 
Ximenia americana from the 1917 sample of kernels 
referred to above, and from another sample received from 
South Africa in 1924. 



Present 

Samples of X. ammcana. 


Sample. 

1917. 

1924. 

Specific gravity at 15/15° C. . 

0*9362 

0*9221 

0*9234 

Refractive index at 40° C. 

1*4700 

— 

— 

Acid value ..... 

2*6 

2*1 

1*0 

Saponification value 

169*7 

170*4 

170*7 

Iodine value (Wijs, 3 hrs) per cent, 

„ „ (Hubl, 17 hrs.) per cent. 

937 

— 

— 


93*6 

94.8 

Unsaponifiable matter . per cent. 

2*4 

2*9 

3*1 


The unsaponifiable matter consisted in each case mainly 
of a rubber-like substance. 

The residual meal left after the extraction of the kernels 
with light petroleum was cream-coloured and tasteless at 
first, but possessed an unpleasant after-taste. The meal 
was analysed with the following results, which are shown 
in comparison with those obtained for the residual meals 
of the previous samples of X. americana kernels: 



Present Sample 

Previous Samples 


1917. 

X924, 

Moisture ..... 

Crude proteins .... 

Oil. 

Carbohydrates, etc. (by difference) . 

Crude fibre. 

Ash. 

Per cent, 
10*6 
44*6 

1*9 

33*0 

5*2 

4*7 

Percent, 

6*2 

38*8 

5*3 

38*1 

6*3 

5*3 

Per cent, 

T 5 

1*6 

38*0 

6*1 

5*5 

Nutrient ratio .... 

Food units , . . . , 

1: 0*8 

149 

1: 1*3 

148 

1 : 1*0 

145 


The meal was found to be free from cyanogenetic 
glucosides. 

By calculation from the above results the present 
kernels had the following composition : 
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Per uni. 


Moisture .. 5*i 

Crude proteins. 17-5 

Oil. 6o*6 

Carboliydrates, etc (by difference). 13*0 

Crude fibre .......... 2-0 

Ash. i-S 


Nutrient ratio.i: 8*7 

Food units .......... 208 


The Ximenia oil obtained from the kernels by extrac¬ 
tion with light petroleum contains an appreciable amount 
of rubber-like unsaponifiable matter which would be 
prejudicial to its utilisation for industrial purposes. Trials 
were accordingly made to determine whether this objec¬ 
tionable constituent could be eliminated, either wholly or 
in part, by adopting other methods of preparation, e.g., 
by expressing the oil from the kernels or by the use of some 
other solvent. 

Experiments carried out with a laboratory press 
indicated, however, that the oil, owing to its viscous 
character, could not be successfully prepared by pressing 
the kernels, thus confirming the conclusions of previous 
investigators that the oil would have to be obtained by 
solvent extraction. 

In the course of the earlier investigations of X. ameri- 
ama kernels at the Imperial Institute it had been found 
that by employing acetone as a solvent it was possible to 
extract an oil which was less viscous than that prepared 
by means of light petroleum, and a trial with this solvent 
was therefore made in the present case. The oil thus 
extracted was pale yellow and slightly cloudy, but the 
cloudiness disappeared on warming. Its viscosity was 
much less than that of the oil extracted by light petroleum. 
It was found to have the following constants, which are 
shown in comparison with those obtained for the oil 
extracted by light petroleum : 




Extracted with 
acetaae. 

Extracted irith 
heSit petrcOeftim. 

Specific gravity at 15/15® C.. 

. « 

0-9227 

0*9362 

Refractive index at 40® C. . 

. 

1-4688 

1-4700 

Acid value 

. . 

0-7 

2-6 

Saponificatzon value , 

. * 

173-4 

169-7 

Iodine value (Wijs, 3 bis.) . 

fer cent. 

94-9 

93*7 

Unsaponifiable matter 

per ceni* 

0-6 

2-4 
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From these figures it will be seen that the amount of 
unsaponifiable matter in the acetone-extracted oil was 
much less than in that extracted with light petroleum. 
Moreover, the former oil contained very little, if any, of 
the rubber-like constituent. 

The present fruits were similar in appearance to the 
samples of X. americana fruits from South Africa pre¬ 
viously examined at the Imperial Institute. The kernels 
contained a large percentage of oil, and the constants of 
the oil extracted with light petroleum were very similar 
to those previously recorded, the only noteworthy 
difference being in the higher specific gravity. The com¬ 
position of the residual meal was also sunilar to that from 
the previous samples of kernels. 

As already mentioned, it seems unlikely that the oil 
could be prepared by pressing the kernels, and solvent 
extraction would be necessary. The oil obtained in the 
present case by extraction with light petroleum resembled 
the earlier samples in being viscous and cloudy, and in 
containing an appreciable quantity of a rubber-like con¬ 
stituent, the presence of which would account for the high 
viscosity of the oil. Such oil could not be used for edible 
purposes and would probably prove unattractive for the 
manufacture of soap in competition with other readily 
available oUs. Its comparatively low iodine value indi¬ 
cates that it would be unsuitable for use in paint- and 
vamish-making. 

The acetone-extracted oil, on the other hand, proved 
to be practically free from the objectionable rubber-like 
substance. It might, therefore, prove more suitable for 
soap-making, and possibly, after refining, for edible use. 
The value of such oil would, however, be only about £13 
to £14 per ton in the United Kingdom (November 1934). 

The residual meal is rich in proteins, but feeding trials 
carried out in Germany on several kinds of animals with 
the residual meal of X. americana kernels are stated {Der 
Pflatnser, 1911, 7 » 486) to have shown that the meal is not 
well suited for use as a feeding-stuff. The present meal 
would probably give similar results, but feeding trials 
would be necessary to determine this point. In this con¬ 
nection it may be pointed out that the meal left after 
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extraction with acetone would contain most of the rubber- 
like constituent of the kernels, and this might affect its 
suitability for use as a feeding-stuff. 

Owing to the inferior quality of Ximenia kernels in 
comparison with other oil seeds, and in view of the current 
over-production of vegetable oils generally and the con¬ 
sequent low price of these commodities, it does not appear 
likely that under existing conditions it would be profitable 
to exploit Ximenia kernels as a source of oil, except possibly 
for local markets. 

It may be mentioned in connection with any attempt 
to utilise Ximenia oil in South Africa, that the kernels can 
be readily extracted from the dry fruits by treatment in 
a Miller’s palm-nut cracking machine, and subsequent 
separation by means of sieves and an air-blast, such as 
are employed in machines used in the preparation of palm 
kernels. 

Sterculia f(btida Seeds from the Gold Coast 

Sterculia foetida Linn. (Nat. Ord. Sterculiaceae) is a 
large evergreen tree ■with a wide distribution in the tropics 
of the Old World, extending from West and East Africa 
to India, Ceylon, the Malay Archipelago and Northern 
Australia. The seeds are used by the natives almost 
throughout this region as a source of oil. 

In 1912 a sample stated to be the “ fruits ” of Sterculia 
foetida was sent from Ceylon, to the Imperial Institute for 
examination, and in the report published in “ Selected 
Reports from the Scientific and Technical Department, 
Imperial Institute, Part V—Oil Seeds, Oils, Fats and 
Waxes,” issued as CoUmial Reports—Miscellaneous No. 88, 
1914, p. 495, they were treated as such. It was sub¬ 
sequently found, however, that the so-called " fruits ” 
really consisted of seeds, which are unusual in possessing 
a three-layered seed coat, and this fact seems to have been 
the cause of the ordinal mistake. The description of the 
sample as given in that report, therefore, require amend¬ 
ment and should be read in conjunction with that given 
below of a fiirther sample of the seeds, which was received 
from the Director of Agriculture, Gold Coast, in January 

1933. 
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The seeds from the Gold Coast were ovoid and 
measured about i in. in length and J in. in diameter. 
The average weight of a seed was 2 grams. Their 
composition was as follows ; 


Seed Coat: 

X. Outer layer—grey, thin and papery . . . 

2. Middle layer—^pinldsli-browii and pulpy . . 16*2 

3. Inner layer—^very dark reddish-brown and homy 26*2 

Kernel: 

Soft and cream-coloured.54*0 


Both the m iddle layer of the seed coat and the kernel 
contained oil, the total yield, expressed on the entire seeds, 
being 34-2 per cent. 

Middle layer of seed coat .—^This was found to contam 
7‘9 per cent, of moisture and 43-2 per cent, of oil, or 46*9 
per cent, expressed on the moisture-free material. 

The oil, as extracted with light petroleum, was a pale 
greenish-yellow liquid which deposited a considerable 
quantity of stearins on standing. It was examined with 
the following results: 


Specific gravity at 100/15® C. 

• . * 

0-8652 

Refractive index at 40® C. • 


1-4615 

Acid value 

. • • 

4-5 

Saponification value . 


198-1 

Iodine value (Wijs, 3 hrs). 

. per cent. 

84-5 

Unsapomfiable matter 

. per cent. 

0-7 


Kernel .—This contained 6’0 per cent, of moisture and 
50-4 per cent, of oil, or 53-6 per cent, expressed on the 
moisture-free material. 


The kernel oil, as extracted with light petroleum, was 
a pale greenish-yellow liquid. It deposited a slight amount 
of stearins on standing. It was examined with the 
following results, which are shown in comparison with 
%ures previously recorded for the kernel oil of Sterculia 
fcetida : 


Specific gravity at 15/15® C. 
Refractive index at 40® C. . 
Acid value » 

Saponification value . 

Iodine value (Wijs, 3 bis.) • 
Uusaponifiabie matter 
Solidifying point ol fatty adds 


Preseat Sample* 
. • 0*9281 

1-4650 

* • 0*6 

. . 191*1 

per cerU. 83-6 
per cent, o*6 

. 30-8® C. 


Keccoded Figures. 
0*9264 

1- 4658 

2 - 0 
193-8 

75-8 
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The constants of the present kernel oil were thus in 
general agreement with the earlier results quoted. 

It is of interest to note that the oil content of the 
middle layer of the seed coat in the present investigation 
was much higher than the figures previously recorded 
(9 to 20 per cent.), whilst that of the kernel agreed with 
earlier results. 

In common with previous samples of the oil from 
Sierculia jcetida seeds, both the present oils gave positive 
reactions on the application of Halphen’s colour test; the 
kernel oil gave a much more intense colour, which developed 
rapidly. 

The oil from the middle layer of the seed coat, when 
maintained at 245° C. for 15 minutes, failed to poly¬ 
merise, and did not pol3mierise even when the tem¬ 
perature was raised to 290° C,, although under this 
treatment the oil thickened somewhat and darkened in 
colour. 

When the kernel oil was maintained at 245° C. it 
polymerised in 6| minutes. The resultir^ gel was sticky 
and less firm than the gel prepared from Tung oil. 

The residual meal left after the extraction of the oil 
with light petroleum from the middle layer of the seed coat 
was pinkish-brown and possessed practically no taste. 


The meal left after the extraction of the oil from the 
kernel, on the other hand, was creamy-white and possessed 

a very slight sweetish taste. 

The two meals were analysed 

with the following results : 

Meal from middle 
la^er of seed coat 

Kernel xneaL 


Jpercettt. 

Ptreml, 

Moistxire , . . . - 

. . II-9 

9*9 

Crude proteins .... 

9’5 

3i'7 

Fat. 

• ■ 4*4 

7-2 

Carbohydrates, etc. (by difierence) 

49^3 

43-5 ‘ 

Crude fibre ... * 

. . 21-6 

2 6 

AtSh . » • * . 

. . 3'3 

5*1 

Nutrient ratio .... 

. 1 : 6-3 

1 :1-9 

Food units .... 

« • S 4 

141 


1 Th» hemet meal contaxned starchy btU the meed from ihe middle layer of the 
seed coat did not. 


These results show that the meal firom the middle layer 
of the seed coat would be only of moderate value as a 
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feeding-stuff, whereas the kernel meal has a good protein 
content and a high feeding value. It is unlikely, however, 
that in working on a commercial scale the kernel meal 
could be obtained free from the homy inner layer of the 
seed coat, and the large percentage of indigestible fibre 
present in the latter would preclude the use of such 
material as a feeding-stuff for animals. 

Owing to the structure of 5 . fcetida seeds it is improbable 
that the middle layer of the seed coat and kernel could be 
effectively separated and the two different oils expressed 
from them. Further, the kernel can only be removed with 
difficulty from the seed coat. If, therefore, the seeds were 
exploited on a commercial scale as an oil seed, two courses 
would be open for consideration, viz. : {a) the whole seeds 
might be crushed, when the resulting oil would be a mixture 
of middle seed coat and kernel oils, or {b) the seeds might 
be piled in heaps and the two outer layers of the seed coat 
allowed to rot away by fermentation. In the latter case, 
only the kernel oil would eventually be obtained on crush¬ 
ing and the yield of oil would be correspondingly less. In 
either case the oil cake obtained would only be suitable 
for use as a fertiliser. 

Whichever course were adopted the resulting oil would 
be quite suitable for the manufacture of soap, and might 
possibly be utilised as an edible oil, but it would only 
realise about 8 to ,£19 per ton in London (May 1933). 
The whole seeds should thus be worth about £6 per ton, 
and the seeds freed firom the two outer layers of seed coat 
about the same. 

In view of the prevailing low price of all oil seeds and 
the presence on the market of adequate supplies of pro¬ 
ducts of better quality, it does not appear likely that 
imder present conditions it would be remunerative to 
ship Sterculia fcstida seeds fi-om the Gold Coast. 

Lofbira alata Fruits from Uganda 

A sample of the fruits of Lophira alata Banks (Nat. 
Ord. Ocfanaceae) was forwarded by the Director of Agri¬ 
culture, Uganda, in July 1933. They were stated to have 
beai obtained from the Madi area of the Gulu District, 
whyere they are called “ Liku.” I^evious samples 
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examined at the Imperial Institute include kernels from 
Sierra Leone, where they are known as “ Niam ” or 
“ Meni ” (this Bulletin, 1908, 6, 243 ; 1912, 10, 226), 
and oil from the Sudan, where it is known as “ Zawa ” 
{loc. cit., 1908, 6, 366). 

The type species has a wide distribution in tropical 
West Africa from Senegal to the Cameroons and Gaboon, 
extending into Uganda and the Eastern Sudan. It is 
characteristic of the savanna forest and forms a small, 
straggling much-branched tree. It is represented in the 
heavy-rain forests of West Africa by the var. procera, 
which reaches a height of over 160 ft. with a girth of 
IS to 20 ft. at breast height. This variety yields the 
timber known in the trade as “ Ekki.” 

The present sample from Uganda consisted of fruits 
which closely resembled those of L. alata previously 
received at the Imperial Institute. They varied from 
f to I in. in length and from | to ^ in. in diameter. The 
sample was in good condition, but in many cases the 
remains of sepals and stalk were attached to the rounded 
ends of the fruits. 

The fruits had a pale cinnamon-brown fibrous shell 
about in. in thickness, forming 44-9 per cent, of their 
weight and enclosing a single kernel. The kernels were 
I to I in. long and about | in. in diameter; their sub¬ 
stance ranged in colour from pale buff to dark reddish- 
brown and varied in hardness according to the colour; 
i.e. the lighter the colour of the kernel, the softer the 
texture. 

The fruits averaged 0-76 gram and the kernels 0*42 
gram in weight. 

The kernels were found to contain 127 per cent, of 
moisture, and on extraction with light petroleum yielded 
36-9 per cent, of a pale yellow semi-solid fat, equivalent 
to 42-3 per cent, calculated on the moisture-free kernels 
or 20*3 per cent, on the entire fruits. 

The fat, which was free from any marked unpleasant 
taste or odour, was found to have the following constants, 
which are shown in comparison with the corresponding 
figures obtained for samples of Lophira alata fat previously 
examined at the Imperial Institute. 
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Present 

Previons Samples from 


Sample 

Sierra Leone 

Sudan 

Specific gravity at 100/15® C , 

„ „ at 40/40® C . 

Melting point (by open-tube method) 
Refractive index at 40° C 

Acid value ..... 
Saponification value 

Iodine value (Wijs, 3 hrs) per cent 
„ „ I'j'hxs) per cent, 

Unsaponifiable matter . per cent 
Solidifying point of fatty acids 

1 

0 8604 

247° C 
1-4610 
70 
1879 

73 Si 

13 

438-0 

o >859 

0-9016-0 9105 

18-54-48 0 
180-7-195 6 

68-0-72-5 

0 - 5 - 2-5 

45 o®-49 0® C 

09063 

578 
igo I 

7812 

138 

42 5°C 


The meal left after the extraction of the oil from 
the kernels with light petroleum was pinkish-brown, 
possessed a strong, bitter taste, and contained 5*34 
per cent, of nitrogen. It gave with the usual alka- 
loidal reagents faint positive reactions, but these were 
not typical of alkaloids. On shaking with water it gave 
a fairly persistent froth, pointing to the presence of a 
saponin. 

These “ Liku ” fruits would not be worth shipment 
as such to the United Kingdom, as they contain about 45 
per cent, of shell, which would largely increase the cost of 
freight while having no market value. It was considered 
that, under the conditions existing at the date of the 
report (December 1933), the kernels should be saleable 
in the United ICingdom as an oil seed at about ;^S or £6 
per ton; they would have to be thoroughly dried before 
being bagged for shipment, so as to prevent an undue 
increase in the acidity of the oil. 

The oil would be suitable for soap-making and for this 
purpose would be worth about 5 per ton on the United 
Kingdom market. If it were foimd possible to refine the 
oil after importation sufficiently to render it suitable for 
edible purposes the prices of the crude oil might be 
increased by about £2 per ton. 

On account of its strong bitter taste and the presence 
of a saponin the residual meal would be unsuitable as a 
feeding-stuff for animals, and could only be employed as a 
fcrtUisar, for which purpose it would probably be worth 
about £4 per ton in the United Kingdom. 
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OCHITA PULCHRA FrUITS FROM SoUTH AfRICA 

The sample of Ochna pulchra fruits which is the subject 
of this report was forwarded to the Imperial Institute by the 
Principal Botanist, Department of Agriculture, in February 
1935. It consisted of small kidney-shaped fruits from 0-3 
to O'S in. long and o-as to 0-4 in. broad, composed of: {a) a 
thin, soft, oily pericarp, var3dng in colour from yellowish- 
brown to black and having a strong unpleasant odour re¬ 
sembling that of valeric acid ; {b) a thin, brittle, woody 
shell, almost black in colour ; and (c) a kernel, varying in 
colour from greenish-yellow to dark reddish-brown and 
covered with a tough, straw-coloured, parchment-like seed 
coat. The average weight of a single fruit was 0-34 gram. 

The examination at the Imperial Institute of a sample 
of Ochna pulchra fruits received from Rhodesia in 1924 
indicated that in the event of the fruits being employed 
commercially it would not be practicable to treat the 
pericarp and kernel separately as sources of oil (see this 
Bulletin, 1925, 23 , i). It was therefore decided in the 
present instance to examine the whole fruits, and the 


following results were obtained ; 

Present Previous Sample 
Sam^de. from Rhodesia. 
Per cent. Per cent. 

Moisture ..... i2'S 7*7 

Oil in the fruits as received • 25*9 33*0 

„ „ „ moisture-free fruits . 29-5 357 


The oil obtained by extracting the present fruits with 
light petroleum was greenish-brown, and deposited a large 
amount of stearin on standing. It had an odour xffiembling 
that of valeric acid. On examination it was found to have 
the following constants, which are shown in comparison 
with those obtained in 1924 for the pericarp oil and kernel 
oil prepared from the O. pulchra fruits from Rhodesia: 



Present Sample 
Oil from whole 

Previous Sample fraca 
Rhodesia. 


frmts. 

PencarpOil. 

Kernel Oil 

Specific gravity at 100715"^ C. . 
Refractive index at 40® C. 

Acid value . . . • . 

Saponification value 

Iodine value . . . per cent. 

Un^ponifiable matter . per cent. 
Solidifying point of fatty acids 

o*86o6 

1*459 

i8*2 

196*8 

667^ 

1*2 

43 - 4 ° C. 

1 _- 

o*86ii 

1*459 

i6*3 

197*7 

58 - 5 * 

0*8615 

X* 46 o 

21*5 

X 97 *l 

74 - 3 * 


^ WijSt, 3 hrs, * Hilhlt 17 hts. 
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The residual meal left after the extraction of the whole 
fruits with light petroleum was pale brown and possessed 
an odour resembling that of the oil. It was analysed with 
the following results, which are shown in comparison with 
the calculated composition of the residual meal from the 
previous sample of whole fruits : 


- 

Present Sample 

Previous Sample 
from Rhodesia. 
Calculated to 
contain 7 per 
cent, of mt 

As prepared 

Calculated to 
contam 7 per 
cent of fat 

Moisture. 

Crude proteins .... 
Fat . . . . . j 

Carbohydrates, etc. (by difference) 
Crude fibre . . . . i 

Ash. 

Percent 

II -7 

145 

0*9 

59*4 

II -4 ; 

Per cent 

11*0 

13-6 

70 

557 

10*7 

2-0 

Percent 

9-6 

12-5 

7-0 

57-8 

10*9 

2*2 

Nutrient ratio . 

Food units .... 

1: 4*2 

98 

1:5-3 

107 

I : 5*9 

107 


No alkaloids were found either in the present meal or 
in the meal from the Rhodesian fruits previously examined. 

The results of examination showed that the present 
Ochna pulchra fruits did not contain so much oil as those 
previously received from Rhodesia, but that the oils and 
residual meals from the two samples were of similar 
composition. 

The oil from the whole fruits was dark in colour and 
had an unpleasant odour. Without making refining tests, 
it is not possible to state whether an oil suitable for edible 
purposes could be prepared from it, but in the unrefined 
state it could be used for soap-making, and for this purpose 
should be currently worth about £i8 per ton in London 
(May I93S). 

The residual meal from the whole fruits was also of 
unattractive odour, and contained a rather small per¬ 
centage of proteins. No alkaloids were found to be 
present, but on the other hand Ochna pulchra fruits are 
stated to be poisonous, and it would therefore be necessary 
to carry out practical trials with the meal before a definite 
opinion could be expressed as to its suitability or otherwise 
for feedii^ to stock. Even if the meal is found harmless 
for this purpose it could probably not be readily disposed 
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of in the United Kingdom, and in any case would not be 
worth more than {a per ton in London at the present time. 

As an oil seed these Ochna pulchra fruits are not an 
attractive proposition. In view of their unpleasant odour 
and moderate oil content, and the large supplies of better 
oil seeds available, it is very doubtful if oil-seed crushers in 
the United Kingdom would display any interest in them. 
Even if saleable the fruits would not realise over £5 per 
ton in London at the present time, assuming that the 
residual oil cake could be sold at Pa per ton as a feeding- 
stuff. If the cake could not be used for feeding to animals, 
the fruits would only be worth from £3 to Pa per ton. 

In these circumstances it is very doubtful whether the 
fruits could be remuneratively shipped to the United 
Kingdom, but if they occur in large quantities they might 
perhaps be used in South Africa as a source of oil, and if 
practical trials showed that the residual cake left after the 
expression of the oil had no harmful effects on animals 
it could be employed locally as a feeding-stuff, preferably 
in conjunction with other materials. 

A summary of the above results, with a description 
and illustration of the tree, has been published by Dr. 
E. P. Phillips in Farming in South Africa, August 193S, 
P- 337 - 

Lulu (Shea) Kernels and Butter from the Sudan 

Lulu is the Sudanese name for Butyrospermum Parkii 
Kotschy, the kernels of which are better known in this 
country as Shea nuts. Samples of the kernels and of fat 
(butter) prepared from them iu the Sudan were forwarded 
by the Director, Commercial Intelligence Branch, Central 
Economic Board, Khartoum, in August 1930. They were 
stated to have been obtained from the Kajo Kaji and 
Moru districts of Mongalla Province. A report on earlier 
samples of these products received from the Sudan was 
published in this Bulletin (1908, 8 , 372). Reference 
might also be made to the results of examination of a 
large series of samples of Shea nuts from Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast, which have appeared more recently (1930, 
28 , 123 ; 1931, 89 , 407 ; 1932, 80 , 282 ; 1933, 81 , 334). 

The samples received from the Sudan were as follows : 
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Kernels .—This sample consisted of Lulu (Shea) kernels 
of normal appearance. They measured from f to li in. 
in length and from i to f in. in diameter, being mostly 
I in. in length and | in. in diameter. They were reddish- 
brown externally and pinkish-brown within. The sample 
had been slightly attacked by insects. 

Butter .—^This was received in three tins, the contents 
of which varied somewhat in consistency. In view of this 
the contents of the three tins were mixed together at the 
Imperial Institute. The butter was a brown, semi-solid 
product, of pasty consistency and possessing a burnt 
odour. Filtration through paper at ioo“ C. only slightly 
improved the colour. 

The kernels were found to contain 4-5 per cent, of 
moisture and to yield on extraction with light petroleum 
54*2 per cent, of fat, equivalent to a yield of 56*8 per cent, 
on the moisture-free kernels. The “ Shea butter ” thus 
obtained was a soft cream-coloured fat. 

The Lulu butter from the Sudan, after filtration, and 
that extracted from the kernels at the Imperial Institute, 
were examined with the results shown in the following 
table, to which are added for comparison the corresponding 
figures obtained at the Imperial Institute for previous 
samples of Sudan Lulu fat, and those recorded for com¬ 
mercial Shea butter: 



Present Samples of 
Lulu (Shea) batter. 

Sudan Samples examined 
at the Impenal Institute 
m1907-8 

Recorded 
figures for 
Commercial 
Shea butter. 


Prepared 
u Sudan 

Extracted 
fromkemds 
at Impenal 
Institute 

(I) 

(«) 

Specific gravity at loo/i5^ C 
Meltmg point (by op^a-tube 

o«863I 

0*8592 

— 

0-8594 

— 

method) 


29 3 °C 

— 

— 

29^-32*^ C 

Hefractive index at 40® C. . 

1*462 

1*461 

— 


1*4629 to 
1*4656 

Acid value 

10*4 1 

X 5-4 

10*7 

— 

4 to 20 

Saponification value . 

Iodine value (Wits* 3 hxs), 

184*6 

187 0 

184*6 

184*0 

178 to 190 

per cent 

tJnsaponifiable matter. 

64-7 

62*8 

5601 

62 9 X 

57 to 67 

percent 

Solidifying point of fatty 

30 

2-6 

•*— 

4-3 

5 to 11 

adds . 

52 5° c 

53 - 0 ^ C 

51*8^ C 


53 - 5 ° C. 


1 HwM, 17 hfs. 
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These results show that the butter prepared in the 
Sudan and at the Imperial Institute had constants 
generally similar to those previously recorded, except that 
the butter prepared in the Sudan, which was of rather 
softer consistency than is usual for Shea butter, had a 
somewhat low melting-point. The percentages of un- 
saponifiable matter in the samples were lower than those 
usually present in the fat of Shea kernels from West 
Africa. 

The meal left after the extraction of the kernels with 
light petroleum was pinkish-brown and had a bitter, 
astringent taste. On shaking it with water a fairly per¬ 
sistent froth was produced, indicating the presence of a 
saponin. Tannin was also found to be present. The 
meal was analysed with the results given in the following 
table, which are shown in comparison with typical figures 
previously recorded for Shea meal and cake : 


— 

Meal from Present 
Kernels. 

Recorded figures for: 

As 

prepared 

Calculated 
for meal 
contammg 

7 per cent, 
of fat. 

Shea meal 

Shea cake 

(I) 

(2) 




P^r cent. 

Percent 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Moisture 



13*1 

12*6 

9.76 

12*70 

9*95 

Crude proteins 



15-6 

15*0 

12*39 

12*37 

12*13 

Fat 



32 

7-0 

2-93 

4*73 

6*50 

Carbohydrates, 

etc. 

(by 






difierence) . 



56-8 

54*5 

61*30 

57-67 

60-74 

Crude fibre . 



5-4 

5-2 

7-46 

6-4S 

4-78 

Ash 



5*9 

5*7 

6*l6 

6-05 

5 -go 

Nutrient ratio 



DD 

mmu 



1:6-2 

Food units • 



■SH 




107 


From these figures it will be seen that the present 
sample of residual meal contained slightly more protein 
than is usually found in Shea meal and cake. Shea meal 
possesses a bitter, astringent taste, and contains saponin 
and tannin, but it can be employed in a small proportion 
(S per cent.) in the manufacture of compound feeding 
cakes, for which purpose it would realise from £3 to £$ 
per ton in London (December 1930). 

The Lulu kernels represented by the present sample 
would be saleable in the United I^gdom if offered in 
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commercial quantities at a price comparable with that of 
Shea nuts from West Africa. 

On account of its dark colour and burnt taste it is 
doubtful whether native-made butter of the quality of 
the present sample would find a ready market. Consign¬ 
ments of suitably prepared butter should be saleable under 
normal conditions in the United Kingdom, but it would 
be preferable to ship the well-prepared kernels, which 
would find a readier market. 

Salvadora PERSIC a Fruits from the Sudan 

A sample of the fruits of Salvadora persica Linn, was 
forwarded by the Director of the Department of Economics 
and Trade, Sudan, in June 1935. It was desired to ascer¬ 
tain the composition of the fruits, and to learn whether 
they would find a market in the United Kingdom. 

The sample consisted of small, wrinkled fruits, varying 
in colour from pale brown to dark chocolate brown. The 
fruits were composed of a pulpy layer surrounding the 
single seed. The seed had a thin shell, which was greyish- 
brown to reddish-brown in colour, and a bright yellow 
kernel. The weight of 100 fruits was 7 grams. 

The fruits were composed of pulp 61*2 per cent., and 
seed 38*8 per cent. The fruits contained 12 >3 per cent, of 
moisture and 13 *3 per cent, of oil, equivalent to 13-2 per 
cent, of oil expressed on the moisture-free fruits, or 34*3 
per cent, on the seeds. 

The oil as extracted from the fruits with light petroleum 
was a hard, bright yellow fat, with a slight, not unpleasant 
odour and a taste which was free from objectionable 
featirres. The oil-free meal left after the extraction of the 
oil had a slightly sweet and somewhat pungent taste. 

The oil was found to have the constants shown in the 
following table, to which are added for comparison the 
corresponding figures obtained for the oil from a previous 
sample of S. persica seed from the Sudan examined at the 
Imperial Institute (this Bulletin, 1913, 11 » 61). This 
earlier sample consisted of seeds from which the pulpy 
layer had been removed, hence the oil then examined was 
from seeds only, as compared with oil from the entire 
fruits in the case of the present material; 
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Oil from present 
sample of frmts 


Specific gravity at 100/15® C . . 0*8669 

Refractive index at 40® C . . .1 4500 

Meltmg point (by open-tnbe method) . 34*8® C 

Acid value.i*3 

Saponification value . * . . 247*5 

lodme value . . . per cent 7 6 ^ 

Unsaponifiable matter. . per cent o 9 
Sohdifying point of fatty acids . , 28 8® C 


Oil from previous 
sample of seeds 

0*867 

38*0® C. 

9-3 

245*2 

5 ' 9 * 
30-4® C 


^ WijSt 3 hrs. 


* HM, 17 hrs 


It will be observed that the two oils had similar con¬ 
stants, showing that 5 . persica oil has the same character 
whether it is extracted from the seeds or from the entire 
fruits. 

After refining, the extracted oil of S. persica seeds 
should be suitable for edible use, but for this purpose it 
would have to compete with existing commercial supplies 
of coconut oil, palm kernel oil, hardened oils, etc. In its 
crude condition it would have a value about equivalent to 
that of palm kernel oil, viz. about £ig per ton in London 
at the present time (August 1935). 

Owing to their low oil content, the entire fruits would 
not be of interest to crushers in the United Kingdom. If 
a simple and efficient method of removing the pulp were 
found, the seeds might be saleable, but on the basis of the 
above value for the oil they would not realise more than 
£6 per ton in London, or possibly £8 per ton if the oil-free 
residual meal or cake proved to be suitable for use as a 
feeding-stuff. 

The amount of oil extracted from this sample of 
Salvadora persica fruits represents a yield of 34-3 per 
cent, from the seeds, whereas the previous sample of the 
seed from the Sudan gave a much higher yield, viz. 44-6 
per cent. 

In view of the present state of the oil-seed market and 
the large number of oils and fats now available, it seems 
doubtful whether the exploitation of S. persica seeds in 
the Sudan for shipment would prove to be remunerative. 
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AFRICAN BEESWAX 

As was pointed out in the article on “ The Production 
of Beeswax in the Empire,” published in this Bulletin 
(1935, 38 , 49), the United Kingdom is dependent very 
largely on foreign countries for its supplies of that com¬ 
modity. In recent years efforts have been made in several 
of the tropical African possessions not only to increase 
the supplies but also to improve the quality of the product. 
In the latter connection samples of beeswax from the 
Gambia, Tanganpka and Kenya have been sent to the 
Imperial Institute in order to determine the quality and 
market possibilities of the material. The results of their 
examination are given in the following pages. 

Gambia 
Report No. i 

Prior to the outbreak of war in 1914, the Colony of 
the Gambia was a regular, though not important, exporter 
of beeswax, the quantity shipped in 1913 amounting to 
281 cwts. Exports fell to 30 cwts. by 1920, and subse¬ 
quently the melting of beeswax was declared to be an 
obnoxious trade by the Public Health Department and 
the trade came to a standstill. 

In 1929, however, through the activities of the 
Governor, Sir Edward Denham, K.B.E., C.M,G., attempts 
were made to revise the industry. A small shipment was 
made in 1929 (58 cwts.) and since then the exports have 
been as follows : 


1930. 





Cwts 

. 108 

1931 • 

. 




. X02 

1932. 

. 




* 368 

1933 - 

* 




. 98 

3 C 934 - 

* 




• 534 


Every assistance is being rendered by the Department 
of Agriculture in developing the industry, and the people 
in the Protectorate are being encouraged to collect the 
wax, which is sent to a factory at Bathurst for refining. 
The Director of Agriculture reported in 1930 that he had 
visited the factory from time to time and that there were 
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none of the offensive odours coming from it of which the 
Public Health Department had to complaia previously. 

A sample of the wax produced in 1929 was supplied 
to the Imperial Institute for examination. It consisted 
of three circular slabs, in clean condition and var3ring 
in colour from yellowish-brown to brown. 

The wax as received was examined with the following 


results: 

PtranU 

Loss on Leatiiig at 105® C.mi 

Ash ........ 0*06 

Matter soluble in boiling water . . .0*12 

Dirt.0*10 


After being filtered at lOO® C. through paper the wax 
was found to have the following constants, which are 
shown in comparison with the ranges of corresponding 
figures for samples of beeswax from East and West Africa : 



Present 


Samples from : 



Sample. 

East Africa 

Nigeria. 

Siena Leone. 

Specific gravity at 15715° C 

0*966 


— 


Melting point (by open-tube 

65-0^ C. 

62*2® to 

63® to 

63* to 

method) 


64-5“ c. 

65* c. 

65® c. 

Acid value {«) . 

19*2 

17-3 to 
21*6 

15*6 to 

20 

i 8*5 to 

20 

Saponification value (&) 

97*3 

84*3 to 
102*4 

— 


Ester value (6—a) 

78-1 

66*2 to 
8o-8 

75-3 to 
78-4 

72*3 to 

76 

Ratio number (^) . 

4*07 

3*6 to 
4*2 

37 to 

5 

37 to 

4 

Iodine value . per cent. 

Hydrocarbons (by Buisine's 

10*7 

6*1 to 

20 

5-9 to 1 

9-5 


method) . per cent 

12*4 

— 


— 

Salamon and Seaher's test . 

59-5'C. 

60® to 
6x*C. 

i 

6 o*5 ® C. 

Weinwurm's test 

Solution 

slightly 

opalescent 


1 



These results show that the present sample was of 
normal composition and had the usual characters of 
Afidtan beeswax. 

The beeswax was submitted to (a) manufactvurers and 
{b) brokers in London, who furnished the following 
observations respectively. 
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(a) “ We duly received your sample of Gambia bees¬ 
wax, which we find to be pure and unadulterated. Pro¬ 
vided the wax is supplied exactly as the sample, firee from 
dross and impurities, its value to-day would be £120 per 
ton, delivered net weights, bags free, c.i.f. London/ 
Liverpool (February 1930). The market has, however, 
declmed steadily owing to the supply being considerably 
in excess of the demand. It is therefore uncertain whether 
as much as £120 per ton could be realised to-day. 

” We are importing beeswax regularly, and if you can 
put us in touch with the actual producers or shippers, we 
would endeavour to place some of our orders with them.” 

(b) “ There is a very poor demand for this article at 
present and ako rather heavy stocks, so that for the time 
being we should not recommend consignments. The value 
to-day would be roughly 120s. per cwt. ex-wharf London, 
less 2i per cent, and i per cent. (March 1930). 

” We trust this information will be what you require, 
and should the shippers think of consigning to London, we 
shall be glad to take charge of same, but as previously 
mentioned we would not recommend a shipment at present, 
until we see signs of an improvement.” 

It was pointed out to the authorities in the Gambia that, 
in view of the good quality of this beeswax, consignments 
should be saleable in the United Kingdom in competition 
with supplies firom other sources, but the trade reports 
mdicated that the market at that time was overstocked 
and unfavourable for the ready disposal of consignments. 


Report No. 2 

In 1935 a consignment of twelve i-cwt. blocks of 
berawax, gathered by natives of the Gambia and clarified 
under the supervision of the Agricultural Department, was 
sent to the United Kingdom for sale. A sample taken 
frcan one of the blocks was examined at the Imperial 
Institute with the following results, which are shown 
in comparison with those obtained for the sample forwarded 
in 1929. 
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The following figures were obtained with the wax as 
received: 



Present 

Sample. 

Previous 

Sample. 


Per unt 

Per cent. 

JjQss at 105° C. 

. 0*1 

nil 

Ash ...... 

. 0*04 

o»o6 

Matter soluble in boiling water 

. 0*3 

0-12 

Dirt. 

0*i} 

0*10 

After filtration through paper, the wax was found to 

have the following constants ; 

Present 

Previous 


Sample. 

Sample. 

Specific gravity at 15715® C. , 

0-^51 

0*966 

Melting point (by open-tube method) 

64*0 

650 

Refractive index at 40® C. . - . 

1*4551 

— 

Acid value ...... 

17*2 

19*2 

Saponification value .... 

96*0 

97*3 

Ester value ...... 

78-8 

78*1 

Ratio number ..... 

4-6 

4*07 

Iodine value (Wijs, 3 hrs.) . per cent. 

I0'5 

10*7 

Hydrocarbons . . , per cent 

11-9 

12*4 

Ssdamon and Seaber’s test 

58-6® C. 

59 - 5 “ C. 

The following tests were also carried out on the filtered 


wax in order to determine the presence or otherwise of 
certain specific impurities : 

Weinwurm's test for the presence of paraffin wax and ceresin Negative residt 
Test for the presence of stearic acid .... „ ,, 

British Pharmacopoeia method for the detection of the 
presence of fats, Japan wax, fatty acids and resin . , „ ,, 

The results of the examination showed that the sample 
coiKisted of clean unadulterated beeswax of normal 
composition. It closely resembled the previous sample 
from the Gambia, which was regarded in the trade as 
quite suitable for the market. 


Tanganyika 

The production of beeswax is already an established 
industry in this Territory, the exports in recent years 
having been as foUovre : 

ewis. 


1930. 


- 


* 

• 3 i 770 

1931 . 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. Z2,I40 

193* * 

. 

. 

. 


. 7,820 

1933 - 

• 


. 


, 13,600 

1934- 



. 


, 8,140 
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Recently the Entomologist to the Department of 
Agriculture, m consultation with the Imperial Institute 
and firms of importers m London, has taken up the ques¬ 
tion of improvmg the quality of the wax produced. One 
of his mam objects is to set up a standard below which 
exporters will be discouraged from shipping wax, and in 
time actual grading may be mtroduced. By this means 
It is hoped to enhance the reputation of the Tanganyika 
beeswax on the home markets. 

In order to demonstrate that material of good quality 
can be obtained from the ordinary crude wax collected 
in the Territory a bulk sample of about 50 lb. of clarified 
wax was prepared by the Entomologist in 1933 from 
a sack of wax purchased in the Tabora bazaar. This 
sample was forwarded to the Imperial Institute for 
examination. 

It consisted of a slab of wax measuring 24 x 18 X 3J 
in. The colour was yellowish-brown at the top, gradually 
changing to brown at the bottom of the slab. The 
fracture was granular. The wax was clean and possessed 
the normal taste and odour. 

The wax was examined with the following results : 


Loss at 105® C • . • . 


PercMt 

0 31 

Ash . . . . 

, 

006 

Matter soluble in boiling water 


0 14 

But ...... 


0 16 


After filtration through paper at 100° C. the wax was 
found to have the followmg constants, which are shown 
in comparison with the range of figures previously recorded 
for East AMcan beeswax: 



Preseat Sample 

Recorded Figures 

Specific gravity at 


0 9609 

0 9489-0 9650 

Mating point (by open-tube method) . 

62 3® C 

62 2 ®-fi 4 5 ®C 

Acid value 


19 X 

17 3-21 6 

Saponification value 


944 

84 3-102 4 

Ester value 


75 S 

66 2-80 S 

Hatio number . 


39 

36-42 

lodme value (Wijs, 3 brs) . 

pfif cent 

X 5-7 

6-I-IO 0 

Hydrocarbons . 

per cent 

13 6 

— 

Salomon and Seaber's test . 

* 

57 4° C 

6o®-6i®C 


Tests were made for the presence of fatty oils, free 
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stearic acid, paraffin wax and ceresin, and resin, with 
negative results in each case. 

With the exception of the iodine value and the tempera¬ 
ture of clouding (Salamon and Seaber's test), the analytical 
figures for the present sample fall within the ranges 
recorded for East African beeswax. No great significance, 
however, is attached to the iodine value of beeswax, and 
the lower figure observed for the clouding test is not of 
importance. This test is made to detect the presence of 
parafiin wax, the addition of which to beeswax raises the 
temperature of clouding. The usual clouding temperature 
for pure East African beeswax and beeswax of the 
European type is about 60° C., whilst for waxes of the 
East Indian type it is $6° C. 

The results of the examination showed that the sample 
was of good quality and free from adulteration. 

The w'ax was inspected by a firm of importers who 
considered it to be of good quality. They made an offer 
to purchase a small consignment of similar material at 
current prices, if supplies are available in commercial 
quantities. 


Kenya 

As in the case of most of the tropical African colonies, 
there is a native industry in the collection of beeswax in 
Kenya. The exports in recent years are shown below : 


1929. 





cats . 

* 499 

1930, 





433 

1931 • 





. 1 >I 30 

1932 • 





. 1.050 

1933 - 





954 

1934- 

• 




. 1,809 


A sample of beeswax, prepared from the ordinary 
native supplies of the Colony by a special process of clean¬ 
ing and bleaching, devised by a planter, was received 
from the Director of Agriculture in January 1934. It was 
stated that certain firms in London to whom the wax 
had been offered had expressed a suspicion that it was 
adulterated. The planter was confident that no adultera¬ 
tion had occurred during the refining process, and it was 


12 
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desired to have it analysed in order to decide whether any 
previous adulteration might have taken place. 

The sample consisted of a slab of pale straw-coloured, 
partly bleached wax, of satisfactory hardness. It was 
found to be free from moisture and msoluble impurities, 
and to yield only o-op per cent, of matter soluble in water 
and o-io per cent, of ash. 

After being filtered through paper at ioo° C. the wax 
was examined with the following results, which are shown 
in comparison with the corresponding figures obtained 
at the Imperial Institute for a sample of beeswax from 
Tanganyika examined in 1933 (see p. 298) and with 
figures previously recorded for East African beeswax: 



Present 

Sample 

Sample from 
Tanganyilca 

Recorded figures for East 
Afncan beeswax 

Specific gravity at 15715° C 

0 9707 

0 9609 

0 9489 to 0 9650 

Melting point (by open-tube 
method) 

63 6“ C 

^ 62 3°C 

62 2® to 64 5® C- 

Refractive index at 40*^ C ^ . 

14550 

— 

— 

Acid value 

13 I 

19 t 

17 3 to 21 6 

Saponification value . 

100 2 

94 4 i 

84 34 to 102 4 

Ester value 

87 I 

75 3 

66 2 to 80 8 

Ratio number 

66 

3 9 

3 6 to 4 2 

Iodine value (Wijs, 3 hrs ), 
per cent 

79 

157 

6»i to 10 0 

Hydrocarbons per cent 

114* 

13 6 

— 

Salamon and Seaber s test . 

57 

57 4° c 

60® to 61® C 


^ The refractive index of genuine heeswaxes falls between i 4543 and x 4562 , 
hetng %n the majority of samples between i 4552 and i 4559 [Allen ," Commercial 
Organic Analysis,^* Vol ii, 1924, p 327) 

* Genuine beeswaxes {presumably commercial samples) have been found to 
contain from no to 175 per cent of hydrocarbons (Allen, loc at, p 339) 
Roberts and Ishp found in genuine Indian waxes 6 9 #0 12 9 per cent (**Analyst/* 
1922, 47 ,246) 

In order to determine whether any specific materials 
had been added to the wax, the following tests, among 
others, were made: (a) Weinwurm’s test for the presence 
of paraffin wax and ceresin ; (b) test for the presence of 
stearic acid; (c) method of the British Pharmacopoeia 
(1932) for the detection of fats, fatty acids, Japan 
wax and resin. In each case a negative result was 
obtained. 

The results of examination show that the analytical 
figures for the present sample are in agreement with 
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those previously recorded for East African bees\vax, with 
the exception of the specific gravity, acid value, ester value 
and ratio number. The specific gravity is above the 
maximum figure recorded. The acid value is lower than 
the minimum, and the effect of this low acidity is to raise 
the ester value and ratio number above the recorded 
maxima. 

It is noteworthy that the tests for purity made at the 
Imperial Institute failed to indicate any sophistication of 
the wax, no indication being found of the presence of any 
foreign material such as paraffin wax, ceresin or carnauba, 
whilst tests for the presence of fatty oils, fats or fatty 
acids (such as castor oil, Japan wax or stearic acid) also 
gave negative results. According to Allen {loc. cii., p. 323) 
the usual bleaching processes for beeswax do not have the 
effect of raising the specific gravity or lowering the acid 
value. It may thus be concluded that the abnormal 
figures obtained with the sample were due either to the 
character of the original untreated wax or to the method 
of cleaning and bleaching employed. 

In order to clear up this question it was suggested that 
a sample of the original wax, together with a sample of 
the refined product prepared from it, should be submitted 
to the Imperial Institute for examination. Two samples 
were accordingly forwarded by the Director of Agriculture 
in May 1934. They were as follows : 

A, Original Wax .—Fairly hard, yellowish-brown wax, 
slightly dirty externally. 

B. Refined Wax .—Pale straw-coloured wax, partly 
bleached and of satisfactory hardness. The material 
closely resembled in appearance the sample of refined wax 
previously submitted. 

After being filtered through paper at 100® C. the two 
samples were examined with the results shown in ‘the 
followii^ table, which also includes for comparison the 
corresponding figures obtained for the earlier sample from 
Kenya, for a sample from Tanganyika examined in 1933, 
and with figures previously recorded for East African 
beeswax: 
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Present Samples 
from Kenya. 

Previous 

Sample 

Sample 

from 

Tangan¬ 

yika, 

Recorded 


112—-A 
(Unrefined) 

(Refined) 

from 

Kenya. 

(Refined) 

figures for 
East Afncan 
beeswax. 

Specific gravity at 15715° C ^ 

0*9671 

0-9674 

0*9707 

0*9609 

0*9489 to 



63 4* c. 

63*6°C 



method) .... 

637° c 

62*3® C. 

62*2® to 
64*5® C. 

Refractive index at 40° C ®. 

1-4546 

I •4554 

1*4550 

— 

— 

Acid value .... 

19*8 

20*2 

13*1 

19*1 

17*3 to 

21*6 

Saponification value . 

j 957 

95-4 

100*2 

94*4 

84*34 to 
102*4 

Ester value .... 

75*9 

75'2 

87*1 

75*3 

66*2 to 80*8 

Ratio number .... 

3-8 

37 

6*6 

3*9 

3*6 to 4*2 

Iodine value {Wijs, 3 hrs) per cent 

10*1 

8*3 

7*9 

157 

6*1 to 10*0 

Hydrocarbons’ . . percent. 

lii*8 

11*3 

11*4 

13*6 

— 

Salamon and Seaber’s test . 

|58*o®C. 

1 

57*4° C. 

57 - 1 ° C 

57 * 4 ° C. 

60® to 

61® C. 


1 Allen (“ Commercial Organic Analysts,** Vol n, 1924, p 330) records the specific 
gravity of yellow beeswax at 15^/15® C as 0*959 to 0*970 and that of bleached wax as 0*966 
to 0*968. 

* The refractive index of genuine beeswaxes falls between 1*4543 and 1*4562, being in 
the majority of samples between 1*4552 and 1*4559 [Allen, loc cit, p, 327). 

® Genuine beeswaxes (presumably commercial samples) have been found to contain 
from 11*0 to 17*5 per cent, of hydrocarbons [Allen, loc. cti ,p. 339). Roberts and hhp 
found in genuine Indian waxes 6*9 to 12*9 per cent (" Analyst** 1922, 47 , 246). 

The following tests were also made to determine 
whether the specific materials mentioned had been added 
to the wax: (a) Weinwurm's test for the presence of 
parafiin wax and ceresin; (6) test for the presence of 
stearic acid; (c) method of the British Pharmacopoeia 
(1932) for the detection of fats, fatty acids, Japan wax 
and resin. In each case a negative result was obtained 
with both the original and the refined wax. 

The foregoing results show that these samples of crude 
and refined beeswax had closely similar constants and that 
they both possessed the normal composition of East 
Aftican beeswax. The characters of the wax had not 
been materially altered in the course of the refining pro¬ 
cess, and the refined wax would appear to be quite suitable 
for sale in the United Kingdom market, although it would 
not fetch as much as the ordinary bleached wax of com¬ 
merce on account of its inferior colour. 

The sample of refined wax previously examined at the 
Imperial Institute differed from ordinary East African 
beeswax in several respects, and it would appear from the 
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results now recorded that the original wax from which 
this earlier material was prepared was itself of abnormal 
character. 


A NEW GUTTA FROM SOUTH AFRICA 

Early this year samples of the bark, twigs and leaves of 
Gyninosporia acuminata Szyzs. ( = Celastrus acuminatus 
Linn.), collected in Swaziland by the Chief Agricultural 
Officer, were forwarded to the Imperial Institute by the 
Principal Botanist, Department of Agriculture, Union of 
South Africa. It had been observed that the plant con- 
tamed fine silky filaments, and it was desired to ascertain 
whether the substance of which they were composed was 
likely to be of commercial interest. 

Gyninosporia acuminata is a shrub or small tree seldom 
reaching more that 20 ft. in height. According to Sims 
{Forests and Forest Flora of Cape Colony) the plant 
occurs throughout the forest and scrub districts of the 
Cape, from the coast up to 6,000 ft. ; in some mountain 
patches, as at Cathcart and on the Drakensberg, it is one 
of the most abundant species. It is also found in Natal, 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. A long list of 
stations from which it has been recorded is given by Miss 
J. D. Davidson, in her paper on the Celastraceae in Boihalia, 
Vol. II, Part ib, 1927, p. 312. 

The material received was in two portions, consisting 
of (1) bark, and (2) twigs and leaves. 

No. i . Bark. —^This sample consisted mostly of irregular 
fragments of bark, up to 6 in. in length and i J in. in breadth 
and about ^ in. thick. Externally the material was 
generally pinkish to dark reddish-brown ; internally it was 
somewhat paler. Many of the fragments were covered 
with what appeared to be a brittle, nodular, greyish 
incrustation. Although of fibrous appearance, the bark 
was rather brittle and possessed a short fracture. On 
breaking it and drawing the portions apart, fine filaments 
of a rubber-like substance were disclosed at the line of 
fracture. 

No. 2. Twigs and Leaves. —This sample consisted of 
leaves and dried, branched twigs, up to 20 in. in length 
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and varying from about o-os to 0*3 in. in diameter. The 
colour of the twigs was similar to that of the above sample 
of bark, but was generally obscured by a fine grey incrusta¬ 
tion. At the ends of the twigs and loose in the sample 
were small, oval leaves, about J to i in. in length and J to 
I in. in breadth, and varying in colour from dark olive- 
green to brown. On fracture both leaves and twigs 
exhibited rubber-like filaments. 

Representative portions of each sample were first 
ground in a power-driven disintegrator, no difficulty being 
experienced in carrying out this operation. The ground 
material was then extracted with acetone in a Soxhlet 
apparatus, and the marc, after the removal of the residual 
acetone by evaporation, was further extracted with 
benzene. The following results were obtained : 



Sample No x j 

1 Sample No 2 


Ongmal 

ground 

1 matenal 

Calculated 1 
on moisture 1 
free matenal | 

1 Ongmal j 
1 ground 
matenal I 

Calculated 
on moisture- 
free matenal 

j 

Moisture . 

Percent 

10 8 

Per cent 

Per cent 

10 8 

Per cent 

Matenal extracted by acetone 

19 I 

21*4 

12*5 ; 

14 0 

Consisting of: 

Extract soluble m water 

1 16 3 

183 ' 

' 78 

87 

Extract insoluble in water 

2 8 

3 I 

47 

53 

Matenal extracted by benzene 

105 

II 8 1 

1 35 

39 


Aqueous solutions of the water-soluble portions of the 
acetone extracts of both samples gave positive results 
when treated with Collins’ gelatin recent, and these 
portions thus evidently contained appreciable amounts of 
tannin. The water-insoluble portions, after drying, were 
fairly hard and friable, that from the bark being dark 
reddish-brown, and that from the twigs and leaves dark 
greenish-brown. The dried materials were no longer com¬ 
pletely soluble in acetone, and were only partially soluble 
in chloroform. 

The benzene extract of the bark (No, i) was very pale 
brown ca dark cream in colour, and almost entirely soluble 
in benzene. In order to remove any resins which might 
not have been removed by the acetone but were still 
present in the material, fine shreds of it were treated with 
boiling alcohol und«r a reflux condenser: the residual 
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material, which was unchanged in appearance, was found 
to be no longer readily soluble in benzene, though it 
swelled up in this solvent. The material was fairly hard 
and had the general appearance of raw rubber, but it 
lacked the elasticity of rubber. When boiled with water 
it softened and became plastic, becoming fairly hard again 
on cooling. WTien burnt, an odour resembling that of 
burning rubber was emitted. After vulcanisation a buff- 
coloured, very tough and somewhat elastic product was 
obtained. 

The benzene extract of the twigs and leaves (No. 2) 
was similar to that obtained from the bark, except that 
it was pale greenish in colour (owing probably to the 
presence of chlorophyll), and was no longer readily 
soluble in benzene. Like the benzene extract of the bark, 
it swelled up in benzene after treatment with boiling 
alcohol. No vulcanisation trial was carried out on this 
material. 

In appearance and properties the benzene extracts 
of both samples resembled gutta-percha or balata, and 
were quite distinct from rubber. No information regard¬ 
ing the preparation of this material from Gymnosporia 
acuminata appears to be available, but it is recorded 
{Gummi-Zeihmg, 1908, 22, 1093) that several species of 
Gymnosporia contain a substance of this nature, the com¬ 
mercial possibilities of which do not appear to have been 
investigated. 

The yield of 3-5 per cent, of a gutta-like material from 
the sample (No. 2) of twigs and leaves compares very 
favourably with that stated to be obtained in the East 
from the leaves of gutta-percha trees {Palaquium spp.), it 
being recorded that on the Government estates in Java a 
yield of 2-7 per cent, is obtained. On this basis the 
yield of lo per cent, from the sample (No. i) of bark may 
be regarded as very satisfactory. 

At the present time there is a good demand for gutta¬ 
percha at satisfactory prices, the white Tjipitir kind, which 
is employed for the manufacture of golf balls, being quoted 
at IS, 3rf. per lb. in the United Kingdom (July 1935)- It 
thus seems that it might be worth while to investigate the 
properties of this gutta-like product more fully and to 
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submit samples to the trade for technical trial in compari¬ 
son with ordinary gutta-percha. It has, therefore, been 
suggested that, if feasible, a large sample of the gutta 
should be prepared in South Africa and forwarded to the 
Imperial Institute for this purpose. 


ARTICLES 

SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF CACAO FERMENTATION 
By A. W. Knapp, B.Sc. (Lond.), M.Sc. (Birm.), F.I.C., 

Chief Chemist, Cadbury Bros., Ltd. 

PART III 

The Pulp and the Sweatings 
The micro-organisms have been fully discussed m previous 
parts of this article, but little has been said about the 
medium on which they grow, namely, the pulp. The pulp 
varies both in amount and moisture content. The follow¬ 
ing analyses were made by Nicholls [s] in St. Lucia, and 
illustrate the considerable variation in composition which 
occurs. 

Percentage Composition of Fresh Puep 



Mimrrmm 

Maximum 

Average 

Water. 

79 73 

885 

80-90 

Albuminoids, astringents, etc . 

0-56 

0 72 

0*5-07 

Glncose ....... 

8-34 

13 

8-13 

Sucrose 

Starch. 

0-40 

095 

Trace 

0 4-1 

35 Ton-volatile acids (reckoned as tartaric} 

0‘25 

0 42 

0*2-0 4 

Iron oxide 

0-03 

0*03 

0*03 

Salts {potash, soda, calcium and magnesium) 

0-40 

0-45 

0 4-0*45 

Volatile acids. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Alcohol. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


The absence of alcohol and volatile acids shows that 
Nicholls’ samples were fresh. 

Schwarz [i8] found the hydrogen ion concentration of 
the pulp on Gold Coast beans from ripe pods was 3-8-4"0 
and from unripe pods 4*0. Apparently the pulp changes 
little in pH on ripening. The author tested the pulp from 
a mixture of pods as gathered for fermenting on the Gold 




PLATE III 



Ji^ of ( aiihut\ Prcfht 


PLATE IV 



Bv Ptnmsbio i of Ca ib ly Brotf tts Itl 

Fig j —BELIVERI^G the Dripping Pi^lp covered Beans to the 
Sweating Boxes (Trinidad) 

The fermentar's contains sin boNes in front and sin at the back The boxes 
are about ^ It b'v 4 ft with mo\able partitions The> are raised abo\e a 
concrete floor which has channels to conve\ the sweatings awa\ 





Tig 2 —A Large Fermentarn (San Thom6) 
Showing the beans covered with banana leaves 
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Coast and obtained slightly lower values than these. 
The pulp contains a high percentage of liquid, some of 
which is liberated by bruising and drains away when the 
extracted seeds are transported before fermenting. The 
alcoholic fermentation breaks down the cells of the pulp, 
and the liquid they contain flows away. This liquid is 
known as “ sweatings,” and the greater part drains away 
in the first 48 hours of the fermentation. From every 
hundredweight of dry cacao beans 12 gallons of sweatings 
are produced. Sweatings, as usually seen trickling from 
the fermenting boxes, are slightly turbid and of a pale 
brownish-yellow colour. The odour is yeasty and apple¬ 
like. The fixed acid in the original pulp was considered to 
be tartaric by Harrison [42], Bainbridge and Davies [43] 
and others ; Fickendey [41] stated it was chiefly malic; 
Hardy [9] has shown it to be entirely citric. It is a little 
surprising to find citric acid in a fruit totally unrelated to 
the citrus species. The pulp has a sweet subacid taste. 
The first sweatings are richest in sugars and the last in 
alcohol and acetic acid. The table on page 308 shows the 
analysis of sweatings from Forastero cacao from various 
countries. 

Ail Harrison’s results were originally expressed to three 
places of decimals. They have been reduced here to two. 
He gives the following percentages for the mineral con¬ 
stituents : iron peroxide 0*04, magnesia 0*07, lime 0-03, 
potash 0'35, sulphuric anhydride 0*02, phosphoric anhy¬ 
dride 0 *04 and chlorineo *01. It will be seen that the “sweat¬ 
ings” are similar in all countries and in general composition 
differ little from the original pulp. As the sweatings age 
fermentation continues with loss of sugar and production of 
alcohol and acetic acid. The low percentage of reducing 
sugars and high percentage of alcohol in the sample from 
Jamaica show that it had undergone fermentation before 
analysis. 

The Total Acidity 

According to Nicholls the original pulp contains a total 
acidity which, reckoned as citric, averages 0-28 per cent. 
The author found a greater percentage of acid both in the 
pulp and in the first drainings. As the sweatings quoted 
in columns i and 2 of the table were preserved with formalin 
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and examined in England, particulars are also given of 
samples examined on the spot. The author put 300 lb. of 
Trinidad cacao straight from thepodsinto a clean barrel with 
a perforated bottom. The acidity of the pulp was equal to 
0*12 N, or contained about o-8 per cent, citric acid. In 
18 hours about 7 pints of sweatings were collected. They 
were tested 6 hours later and the acidity was o • 15 N (or total 
acidity as citric acid was 0-98 per cent.). A further 5 pints 
were collected between the eighteenth and fortieth hour. 
The acidity of this was o-i3 N (or total acidity as citric 
acid was 0-85 per cent.). It will be noted that the acidity 
of the sweatings collected at the later period vpas not the 
greater, and this appeared to indicate either that little or 
no acetic acid had been produced up to that stage, or 
that the acidity was being neutralised. Steinmann’s more 
detailed figures [24] for Java cacao (presumably forastero- 
criollo) also show a rise and fall in the total acidity. He 
took samples of the sweatings flowing away every 6 hours. 
Starting with an acidity on the average equal to O'l 7 N, he 
obtained a definite increase in the twelfth-hour sample, 
and the acidity reached 0-24 N generally by the eighteenth 
hour, but after this it fell, reaching about 0-22 N by the 
thirtieth hour. 

Hardy found that the actual citric acid in fresh pulp 
was 07 per cent., but in sweatings (fourth to twenty-fourth 
hour) whilst he found the total acidity equal to 0'20 N, the 
fixed acidity was only equal to 0-05 N or 0*33 per cent, 
citric acid, with the volatile acid three times this amount. 
Harrison’s figures for sweatings support these results. 
Hardy’s figures imply that in the first 24 hours part of the 
citric acid is decomposed, and a volatile acid produced 
(presumably acetic acid from alcohol). In the fermented 
sweatings which Bainbridge and Davies examined they 
found the non-volatile acid was tartaric, and they detected 
no succinic, citric or malic acids. 

The author attempted to get some insight into the 
changes taking place in the pulp in the first 40 hours by 
noting the changes in the composition of the sweatings 
which ran from the pulp at different times [12]. These 
sweatings were preserved with formalin, and examined in 
England. 
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Sweatings at Different Periods (Trinidad) 


Penod 


o-i8th hour 

iSth-igth hour 

40th-43nd hour 

Specific gravity . 

. 

I 066 

I 050 

1039 

Total solids 

per cent 

152 

10 9 

79 

Total acids (as acetic) . 


14 

I 2 

2 0 

Rotation in loo mm tube 


-10° 

— 0 9 ° 

+ 01° 

Ash .... 

per cent 

0 60 

I 36 

0 83 

Pectin and mucilage . 

>> 

1*9 

2 I 

I 6 

Theobroimne ^ . 


0 02 

003 

003 

Cafieme 

>> 

nil 

0 005 

0 005 


These samples illustrate well the decrease of gravity and 
sugar percentage with time. The appearance of minute 
amounts of theobromine and caffeine is worth noting. 
There is a slight fall in acidity for the eighteenth to nine¬ 
teenth-hour sample and an increase in the fortieth to forty- 
second-hour sample. Unfortunately, the nature of the 
acidity was not determined. 

Staner [49] on the Belgian Congo has shown the change 
in total acidity of the pulp in the later stages of fermenta¬ 
tion. The method he used was to determine the total 
acidity of a fixed number of beans. He started his tests as 
soon as he noted acetic fermentation, that is on the fourth 
day. As the amount of pulp only diminishes slowly after 
this, his figures give a good indication of the variation in 
the total acidity of the pulp. His figures for the ccs. 
N/io NaOH to neutralise the pulp on four beans are, on the 
fourth day, 2*5 ; fifth, 37; sixth, 4-5 ; seventh, 5-5 ; 
eighth, 2*5 ; ninth, 2-0 ; tenth, i"5. The acidity more than 
doubles between the fourth and seventh day, and then 
sharply falls. Obwously this fermentation was carried too 
far ; the exact point at which it is advisable to stop will be 
considered later when the effects of acetic acid on the 
interior are discussed. 

In relation to acid production, Eckmann [25] states that 
the action of cacao wine yeasts ( 5 . elltpsotdeus) is reduced 
by an acetic concentration of 0-5 per cent., and that at 
i'2 per cent, the yeast is killed. 

There is always the possibility of the development of 
other acids than acetic in the pulp, but the author is not 
aware of any detailed analyses showing these. As succinic 
acid is a normal metabolic product of yeast it must be 
present, although probably only in small quantities. 
Other bacteria than acetic bacteria may attack the alcohol 
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and convert it into organic acids, e.g. lactic acid. Henne- 
berg found only round forms (cocci and streptococci) of 
lactic acid bacteria and came to the conclusion that they 
are not particularly suited or important to cacao fermenta¬ 
tion . ButjTic acid, fortunately, is rarely produced. Busse 
[46] says, ‘‘To the fungus pests of the fermentation belong 
also the mycoderma (a group of mould ferments) which 
Koeppen always found in the fermenting cacao in the 
Cameroons and San Thome. They attack the sugar, 
destroy the alcohol and various organic acids, but they 
can form at the same time volatile acids, amongst which 
butjTic acid is the most dangerous for the cocoa. They 
have a long life and much capacity of resistance against 
higher temperatures.” 

A pH of 4 is accepted as the average acid limit for 
bacterial growth. Hardy’s figure for the of the sweat¬ 
ings is 3-9. They are thus less strongly acid than such 
fruit juices as apple, lemon, orange, plum and gooseberrj', 
but they are acid enough to retard the growth of bacteria. 
The pH of the pulp rises and exceeds 4 as fermentation 
proceeds, so that the conditions for bacterial growth 
improve. 

WTijinper [44] found that the pH in the pulp plus skin 
changed during fermentation as follows : originally 3-6, it 
became 3-8, 4*2, 4-8, 5-7, 6-4, 6-5 on six successive days— 
thus the effective strength declined as the amount of 
acetic acid increased, presumably because of the presence 
of buffers, such as citrates or acetates. Fermentation 
increases [42] the percentage of magnesia in the skins by 
0*4, potash by 0-6, phosphate (as phosphoric anhydride) by 
0*2 and the combined fixed organic acid (as tartaric) by i*5. 

There is present o* 19 per cent, of boron expressed as boric 
acid in the dried pulp [45]. It is not known in what form 
it exists, but it apparently has no appreciable retarding 
effect on the bacteria or moulds during fermentation and 
drying. The author considers that A. S. Dodd's discovery 
of boron (about 0-05 per cent, expressed as boric acid) in 
all the Forastero and Criollo cacao beans examined may be 
of importance in relation to the agriculture of cacao, as 
the depletion or deficiency of boron in a soil may render 
it unsuitable for cacao cultivation. 
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Visible Changes in Pulp and Skin 

The pulp gradually loses its glutinous nature and 
finally becomes a thin coating of paste on the bean, so that 
if it is washed the pulp comes away as particles and not as 
slimy threads. It also changes colour. The first day it is 
white or tinged with pink ; second day, pale pinkish-brown; 
third day, pinkish-brown ; fourth day, light brown ; fifth 
day, brown. On the fifth day the author, in examining 
the pulp under the microscope, noted that it contained a 
considerable number of brownish-yellow spherical bodies 
which he could not identify. In size they resembled cacao 
starch. 

The brown colour of the pulp is due to the oxidation of a 
tannin in the presence of an oxidase, and is the planter's 
main guide in determining the correct end-point of the 
fermentation. Whymper [44] has shown that a water 
extract of the original skin and pulp gives no colour with 
ferric chloride and, therefore, is free from tannins. By the 
third day the water extract of the skins gives a coloration 
showing that they have acquired tannins from the cotyle¬ 
dons inside. This explains the observed fact that the clean 
shells of unfermented beans are bright reddish and that the 
shells obtained are darker and browner the longer the 
fermentation and the longer the exposure to air and sunlight 
during drying. An illustration of this occurs with Guayaquil 
cacao, which often has a percentage of beans with light 
shells. The opinion of the Gordian in 1925 was that these 
were washed. The author investigated this and found they 
were not washed [47]- The beans were light or dark 
skinned according to their position in the heap during the 
casual fermentation they undergo and the light ones were 
those which had been less exposed to oxidation. Regular 
Tniving would give an even and more desirable product. 

The purple, purple-brown or brown patches which 
appear during fermentation in the pulp and on the skin 
of the bean are due to exudations of the juice in the cotyle¬ 
dons through a break in the skin. The juice is brown in 
Criollo and purple-brown in Forastero beans. It may 
exnde through a cut in the bean (one bean out of the forty 
in the pod is often cut by the cutlass used for opening), 
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but more generally these patches are noticed in the later 
stages of fermentation, frequently at the shoulder of the 
broad end of the bean (probably at the place where the 
placental attachment occurs). They generally appear on 
beans in a warm place near the surface of the mass, and 
their appearance is regarded by planters as a warning that 
fermentation has been carried far enough. 

Under some circumstances, if the fermentation is carried 
too far and the pulp dries up, the fermenting mass, instead 
of giving off a sweet acid odour, develops an ammoniacal 
smell and a suggestion of putrefaction. Whjnnper states 
that if carried still further acetamide is formed. The colour 
of the skins becomes black, a development which occurs 
earlier with Criollo than with Forastero cacao. The 
blackening is accelerated by high temperatures and is due 
to the action of the tannin in the presence of ammonia. 
In the early stages the skin only is affected, and planters 
are aware that the colour of the skins can be brought back 
by the addition of an acid (e.g. diluted lime juice). 
Blackening should always be avoided, as there is a serious 
risk of spoiling the cacao. The blackening of the skin 
mentioned here should not be confused with the black 
cacao which is obtained from pods which have been attacked 
by a certain parasitic fungus {Phytophthora Faberi), and is 
usually separated from the healthy cacao before fermenta¬ 
tion. 

The beans when put into the sweat box have a delicate 
melon-like odour. After three da}^ this changes to a 
heavy, sharp, fragrant odour, such as might be given by a 
mixture of ethyl and amyl esters with a little acetic acid. 
Later, the odour suggests sour barm. Bainbridge and 
Davies found various esters, including amyl propionate, 
amyl acetate and amyl butyrate in the distillate from cacao 
nibs. Some writers {e.g. Busse) consider that just as in 
wine the bouquet is produced by esters, so in the case of 
cacao, esters produced in the fermentation of the pulp 
permeate the bean and give it the characteristic odour. 
Any odour due to these esters is present in the raw cacao. 
The most notable characteristic of the odour of raw cacao 
is the sharp pxmgency of vinegar. Behind that is often a 
very faint pleasant odour, wine-like or reminiscent of sweet 
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heavy sTnells like geranium. On roasting, a much stronger 
and quite different aroma is developed which is characteris¬ 
tic of chocolate. The esters produced in the pulp add a 
faint fragrance to the raw cacao, but roasting drives some 
of them off, and it appears unlikely that they are an 
important pait of the characteristic aroma of the roasted 
bean. 

Tfie Central Stalk or Placenta 

When the beans arc removed from the pod, according 
to its degree of ripeness, they are more or less held together 
by the central stringy stalk, placenta or core. If the 
beans are left in a mass like this they do not ferment so 
readily, and if after turning they remain in twos or threes 
stuck together, they arc very liable to mould during dry¬ 
ing. The beans should always be removed from the 
placenta and separated from each other. The question 
arises as to whether the free placentre should be put to 
ferment with the beans. There is no disadvantage in their 
inclusion and there is a definite advantage when the pulp 
is scanty. The composition of the placenta is not the 
same as that of the pulp, for example, it is only very faintly 
acid, tlio />H being about j. When the placentae are 
separated from the beans they are thrown away. The 
author had some dried, in which condition they weighed 
ten to the ounce and kept perfectly. They contain pectin, 
and when extracted with dilute acids yielded a jelly with 
a honey-like aroma. 

The Use of Sweatings 

When cacao is fermented in a heap on the ground, the 
sweatings sink into the earth, and as a new position for the 
heap is chosen each time a fresh one is made, one is not 
conscious of the sweatings. Where boxes are used, the 
sweatings are often carefully drained away and sometimes 
collected. They are very unstable and continue to ferment. 
One would like to sec this by-product, which is often a 
nuisance to the planter, made use of. The author has 
heard of sweatings being used in a way that cannot be 
recommended, that is to pour over unfermented beans, 
prior to drying, to give them the acid tang that is associated 
w^h fermented cacao. The author has suggested [i a] that 
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planters might with advantage use the first day’s sweatings 
from one box to pour over the fresh cacao just put in the 
box, particularly when the pulp on the bean is small. 
This would give a flying start to the fermentation. Briton- 
Jones has pointed out that this method has certain risks, 
and if used by uneducated farmers would not be likely to 
give consistent results. 

It is evident from its character and composition that 
sweatings could be used to produce a drink resembling 
cider, which would contain besides alcohol minute quan¬ 
tities of the stimulants caffeine and theobromine. There 
is present also a small percentage of pectin and mucilage 
(the addition of alkali causes the sweatings to gelatinise), 
and cacao-jelly is said to be occasionally prepared from it. 
Sweatings also contain citric acid, but the amount is so 
small that, if recovered from the sweatings, it would cost 
more than when prepared either from lemon juice which 
contains ten times as much, or by the recently introduced 
fermentation process. Samples of fresh sweatings sent 
from Trinidad in bottles to England were found by the 
author to contain from 6 to 9 per cent, of absolute alcohol 
by volume. In Grenada in 1924 a satisfactory yield of 
industrial alcohol was obtained from sweatings, but there 
stood in the way of commercial success the difficulty and 
expense of obtaining a sufficient quantity from so many 
scattered cacao estates. 

Hudson [s] has shown that sweatings will yield a mellow 
but strong rose-coloured vinegar, the average percentage 
composition of which is: acetic acid 6-2, extract 1*7 and 
ash 0*25. The only way to exploit these possibilities on a 
commercial scalewould be to deal with very large quantities 
of cacao at one fermentary and have the sweatings treated 
under scientific control. With the growth of central fer- 
mentaries, such as exist in Nigeria and Tobago, this may 
become possible. 

Fermentation for Short Periods 
(a) Criollo 

We have seen that with Forastero cacao, fermentation 
for a period of about six days gives good results. The 
Criollo variety is always given a shorter period, generally 
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from one to three days. This is partly because it has a 
thinner and more permeable skin, often covered with only 
a little pulp, and partly because it has originally less 
astringency and loses what it has more readily. It also 
becomes plump and develops a brown colour in a shorter 
time. The cotyledons are only partly brown after these 
brief periods of fermentation, but they become completely 
brown on drying. The Criollo bean is sweeter than the 
Forastero, and this is connected with its lower content of 
theobromine [37] which has a bitter taste. It is generally 
agreed that the Criollo bean is less astringent, although 
Adam [38] finds that the tannin content of commercial 
Criollo and Forastero beans appears to differ very slightly. 

All that is considered necessary in the case of Criollo 
cacao is to ferment sufficiently long to loosen the pulp, after 
which in some countries it is washed off and in others the 
beans are coated with earth. In Venezuela, Criollo is 
generally in the sweat box one day only, but the period in 
which desirable changes take place is lengthened by spread¬ 
ing on floors in the sun or heaping and covering the warm 
cacao. Before drying it is rubbed with red earth. With 
certain types good results are obtained by fermenting for 
36 hours, then transferring to the drying platform for 
sunning, and then putting back into the .sweat box for a 
further 36 hours. In Ceylon the method for Criollo is to 
ferment for 24 hours, then wash, and then repeat the 
fermentation and washing. In Samoa [7] and Java [34, 4 8] 
high temperatures are rapidly obtained ; 

Tem 3 ?eraxur»s Obtained During Fermentation 

CouBLti.7 Samoa Java. Java, 

Observer. Pamandt. De Lange (1908). Steinmaim 

4Wtera4hours. . . 45® C. 35-40® C. ao-33°C. 

„ 48 „ . . . 48® C. 45-50® C. 41-45° C. 

.,60 .49® C. 46-47° C. 48-30® C. 

These temperatures show a more rapid rise than those 
recorded for Forastero cacao fermented in boxes, but 
resemble those obtained with heaps on the Gold Coast. 
They are in direct contrast to those recorded for Criollo in 
Ceylon [39]* It is doubtful whether in Ceylon 40° C, is 
ever exceeded. The seeds (both germ and cotyledons), 
however, are killed. Further, the pulp is partly removedi 
with little production of acidity. 
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It is to be regretted that no full study has been pub¬ 
lished which enables us to explain why the desired changes 
occur so much more readily in Criollo cacao than in Foras- 
tero. It is not due to the composition of the pulp, as this 
is similar to that on Forastcro beans [40]. It may be due 
to the cotyledons containing none (or very little) of the 
purple substance (found in Forastero beans) which is more 
stable than the colourless catechin which both contain. 
What is more important is that the oxidation of the tannins 
can occur over a wider range of temperature, as is evident 
from the following considerations. There is little doubt that 
the Criollo bean is killed at a lower temperature than the 
Forastero, and according to Fickendey [40] the oxidase in 
Criollo beans is more stable to heat, a temperature 5-10° C. 
higher being required to destroy its activity. 

(b) Forastero 

These short-period methods are also used in some 
countries for Forastero cacao. The results are unsatis¬ 
factory. For example, in Ceylon the method described 
above for Criollo has also been used for Forastero cacao. 
By this method a bean with a beautiful clean red-brown 
shell is obtained, but on cutting the bean in two the interior 
has all the characteristics of unfermented cacao. The 
planter has merely succeeded in getting rid of the pulp 
and retaining the fine colour of the shell without improving 
the part of the bean used by cocoa and chocolate manu¬ 
facturers. This appears to be a new practice : Dr. Alex 
Preyer in 1901 wrote of Ceylon that “ no European out 
there sends unfermented cacao to market.” 

It is generally recognised that the cacao from Ecuador 
possesses a characteristic flavour and aroma. The beans 
are taken from the pod and simply spread out on the 
dr3dng platforms. The heat of the sun is sufficient to 
destroy the ability to germinate of those beans which are 
on the top layer, so that some of the changes associated 
with fermentation occur locally. The beans are heaped 
up during the night, when yeasts develop and an irregular 
partial fermentation takes place. No attempt is made to 
carry the fermentation to completion. The method has 
the advantage that little or no acidity is developed—^it has 
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the disadvantage that only 60-80 per cent* of the beans 
undergo any fermentation whatever, the interior of the 
remainder showing them to be completely unfermented* 
(It has been suggested that the characteristic fine aroma 
of the cacao from Ecuador is clue to some peculiar organism 
of fermentation. The fermentation is so irrcgxilar and 
incomplete that this is an improbable explanation. The 
aroma may be due, as is sometimes stated, to the nature 
of the soil or the climate, but more probably it is due to 
the cacao being a characteristic form of Forastero peculiar 
to Ecuador. Certain it is that in spite of its inferior 
preparation for the market, tliis cacao is highly prized. 
It would be improved by a carefully controlled and uniform 
fermentation.) 

In some producing areas, cither through ignorance or 
carelessness, Forastero cacao is only fermented for one or 
two days. The results are deplorable. Thus in Fernando 
Po [18] the entire fermenting period is about 36-48 hours, 
and the product is definitely under-fermented and inferior. 
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THE ECONOMIC RESOURCES OF CYPRUS 

In March 1934, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
appointed Sir Ralph Oakden, C.S.I., 0 ,B.E.,as Financial 
Commissioner for Cyprus “ to examine and report on the 
financial position and policy of the Government of Cyprus 
in relation to the economic resources and prospects of the 
Colony, and in particular to advise as to the development 
of those resources and as to any change which may be 
necessary or desirable in the existing basis of revenue and 
in expenditure on services.” Sir Ralph Oakden spent 
about four months in the island, from the middle of April 
to August 1934, and was accompanied by Mr. F. G. Lee 
as Secretary. The comprehensive Report he submitted 
to the Secretary of State, occup3dng 178 foolscap pages, 
was published on behalf of the Govermnent of Cyprus by 
the Crown Agents for the Colonies early this year (price 6 s.), 
After an introductory sketch of the island, the report 
gives a brief review of the economic production of C3rprus, 
especially of the agricultural position and its possible 
future developments. The present general financial posi¬ 
tion of the Colony is reviewed, and certain principles 
regarding financial questions are put forward, which, in 
Sir Ralph Oakden’s opinion, should control and determine 
the future policy of Government. Revenue is then con¬ 
sidered and the work and organisation of the principal 
Government Departments are submitted to critical 
examination. Then follow three chapters relating to rural 
indebtedness, the position of the Agricultural Bank and 
Co-operative Credit Societies. Finally, there are chapters 
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on what is regarded as the most urgent necessity in Cyprus, 
viz. the provision of further water supplies, especially for 
irrigation, and on certain miscellaneous subjects. 

The main recommendations I'clating to economic pro¬ 
duction and resources, water &ui)plies and the Agricultural 
and Forest Departments may be summarised as follows : 

Economic Production and Resomces .—^The system of 
controlling wine exports to the United Kingdom by licence 
should be maintained, subject to a minor modification. 

The present action to improve cotton should be 
encouraged. 

There should be no further expenditure on the en¬ 
couragement of flax production for export. 

Local consumption of Cyprus tobacco should be 
encouraged. 

The price charged for wild olive trees might be further 
reduced. 

A financial sulisidy for the silk filature at Paphos 
would not be justified. 

The livestock industry and the growth of fodder crops 
should be slimulaled. 

The reduction of the royally rate on asbestos should 
he maintained, if necessary, during 1035. Similarly the 
waiving of the duty on gypsum should be continued for 
the present. 

Water Supplies .—^The maintenance of a permanent and 
adequate forest cover on the hills is the basis of all policy 
in the matter of water conservation. 

Government should apply for a loan of ;£s,ooo a year 
for five years from the Colonial Development Fund to be 
available for re-lcnding to individuals and co-operative 
societies to finance irrigation works. 

The risk of expenditure on deep boring would not be 
justified, but the question might be further explored by 
a geologist, who could visit Cyprus for a short time. 

In view of the paramount importance of water supplies 
Government should place their development in the fore¬ 
ground of its administrative and agricultural policy. 

Agricultural Department —^The proposed reorganisation 
of the Department, involving the creation of a number of 
agricultural divisions under separate officers and the 
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absorption of some of the specialist officers into the general 
field staff, is considered to be on sound lines and should 
be carried out as soon as possible. 

It is recommended that the Governor should apply to 
the Colonial Development Fund for assistance towards 
capital expenditure required at the experimental stations 
at Saitta, Trikoukkia and Morphou. 

The establishment of a Produce Inspection Service is 
recommended. 

Further expenditure on the purchase of stock animals 
is desirable. 

The amount allocated for expenditure on agriculture 
should not in normal circumstances be allowed to fall below 
the present provision. 

Forest Department .—^The proposed curtailment of the 
commercial activities of the Department is supported. 

The efforts of the Department should be concentrated 
on the main forests. 

Control over “ scrub areas ” should be relinquished 
forthwith and transferred to Commissioners. 

Generally, a more liberal administration as regards 
forest offences is desirable. 

The number of forest divisions can be reduced, two posts 
of Assistant Conservator abolished, and a saving of ;fii,ooo 
made in 193s, in addition to the saving brought about by 
the curtailment of the Department’s commercial activities. 

The introductory chapter of the Report and that dealing 
with economic production and resources form an excellent 
survey of the Colony, and in view of their general interest, 
are reprinted, largely in extenso, in the following pages. 

Description of the Island 

Cyprus is an island in the eastern Mediterranean, lying 
between 34° 33' and 35° 41' N. latitude and between 32® 30' 
and 34° 35' longitude. It is separated from the southern 
shores of Asia Minor by a strait about 45 miles wide. It 
is 240 miles distant at the nearest point from Port Said 
and some 60 miles from Syria. 

Its area is 2,293,760 acres (3,584 square miles), or a 
little larger than Norfolk and Suffolk combined. It is the 
third largest island in the Mediterranean, being exceeded 
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in area by Sardinia and Sicily only. The greatest length 
of the island (from wcst-south-wcst to east-north-east) 
is 140 miles : the greatest breadth (from north to south) 
60 miles. The figure for the greatest length is increased 
by the fact that a narrow tongue of land (10 miles wide), 
known as the Karpass, juts out from the main part of the 
island to the east-north-east for a distance of 45 miles. 

There are two separate groups of mountains with a wide 
plain between. The limestone range known as the Kyrenia 
Mountains extends in a superb and unbroken chain for a 
distance of nearly 100 miles along the north coast, at an 
average height of 2,000 ft. There is a narrow but well- 
watered and fertile coast plain between the range and the 
sea. Most of the south-west of the island is filled by an 
extensive group of mountains and hills, culminating in 
Mount Troodos, 6,400 ft. above sea-level. There are 
several other peaks of over 4,000 ft. in this area. Between 
the Kyrenia I'ange and the Troodos mountain system lies 
a broad tract of almost trei'less plain, known as the 
Messaoiia, some (jo mil('s long (i.e. from oast to west) and 
20 miles broad. 'I'ho Kyn'nin mountain range, the moun¬ 
tain and Jiill area in the south-west and tJie Messaoria 
plain constitute the tbrc'c main jiatural features of the 
island. 'ITic rivers are little more than mountain torrents 
which bring down flood water after the winter rains. 
There is no permanent stream of any volume. The two 
largest rivers arc the Pedias and the lalias, which traverse 
the Messaoria from west to east. Neither is permanent. 

Of the total area of 2,293,760 acres, 1,600,805 acres are 
alienated. Of this latter area it is estimated that 494,736 
acres were cultivated in 1933. Of the cultivated land, 
wheat, barley and vines account for the largest acreages, 
with estimated areas of 177,305, 106,286 and 119,277 acres 
respectively in 1933. Only to one other crop is an area 
of over 6,000 acres devoted—vetches, with an estimated 
area in 1933 of 50,574 acres. The above statement of the 
position would, however, be misleading if it were not 
mentioned that there are large and undefined areas, chiefly 
in the low hill country, devoted to the production of carobs 
and olives. In many cases cereal crops are grown in the 
groves between the carob and olive trees. The great bulk 
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of the cereal production lakes place in the Messaoria plain : 
vines are confined chiefly to the hill country of the south¬ 
west. The area of delimitated forests is 405,088 acres, or 
nearly 18 per cent, of the island. This area includes, 
however, many isolated patches of “ scrub ” forest of little 
value, as well as isolated plantations of trees: the true 
forest areas are confined to the mountain ranges in the 
north and south-west, where the main trees found arc the 
pine, the oak and the cypress. 

The climate of the island is, generally speaking, temper¬ 
ate and healthy. The mean temperature at Nicosia (in 
the Messaoria plain) over a period of ten years was 66*1 ^ F., 
but there is a very considerable range between a cold and 
invigorating winter and a torrid summer. Thus at Nicosia, 
over a 15-year period, the average absolute maximiun 
temperature was 105° F. and the average absolute mini¬ 
mum 32°—a range of 73°. Naturally in the hill country 
the summer heat is less severe, and, in consequence, a 
number of hill resorts have come into existence at varying 
altitudes where the summer can be spent without discom¬ 
fort. Even in the plains the heat, though trying, is, except 
near the sea, generally dry ; and (at Nicosia in particular) 
the temperature drops at night. 

Most of the rain falls in the winter months ; in summer, 
after June, the plains become parched and desolate, and 
practically all vegetation disappears from them. Un¬ 
happily the rainfall, rarely abundant, varies considerably 
from year to year; and there arc periodic years of 
deficiency, when a shortage of rain may cause considerable 
loss and suffering owing to the consequent decrease in crop 
production and the curtailment of supplies for drinking. 
Returns of rainfall over a period of years are given in the 
table below. 


Rainfall Rbxurns, 1924 to 1933 (in Inches) 



Average over 

10 years. 

Highest. 

Lowest* 

Famagusta 

. * 1608 

25 17 (1926) 

7-46 (1933) 

Nicosia . 

. 

19 44 {1924) 

6-82 (1932) 

Morphou 

. . II'OX 

1662 (1926) 

6 61 {1932) 

Stavros ^ 

• 35-74 

49 27 (1928) 

21-60 (1933) 

Larnaca 

. 1907 

30 98 (1926) 

7 87 (1933) 

Limassol 

. 17-43 

28 45 (1926) 

7*^9 (1933) 

Paphos • 

. 1 8-45 

28 37 (1929) 

10 22 (1933) 


^ A fou$t staHon in the Troodos mountains. 
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Rainfall fell considerably below the average in the 
years 1931-33—these unhappy years fonned the driest 
consecutive 3-year period since accural e returns were first 
kept, that is since the British occupation in 1878. It is 
the recurrence of such periods of drought or semi-drought 
that constitutes the chief (indeed tlie ouly) natural ill 
from which the island is liable to suffer ; there are no 
cyclones, and earthquake shocks, though felt nearly 
every year, are rarely serious. 


Population 

The population of the island, as shown in the census for 
1931, was 347,959. fin average of 97 persons to the square 
mile ; it was estimated to be 357,934 at the end of 1933— 
177,576 males and 180,353 females. The above totals 
compare with returns of 186,173 in 1881, 274,108 in 1911 
and 310,715 in 1921. The birlh rate is estimated to be 
27*4 per 1,000 and tlie death rate 13*8. Infantile mortality 
is, unhappily, high. 

The iuliabitaiiLs fall into two principal divisions— 
Orthodox Crook ('hrblians (belonging to the Autoceph¬ 
alous Church of Cyprus) and Moilems. 'J'lu'ir propor¬ 
tions ar(‘ roughly 4101. Tliorc is a small but steadily 
increasing Armenian community; and a feature of the 
last four years has been the sottleincnt, chiefly near 
Kyrenia, of a number of English families, mainly pensioners 
from the army or the overseas services. 

The language spoken by the Greck-Christian population 
is modern colloquial Greek ; that by the Moslems Osmanli- 
Turki&h. Most of the Moslems can understand and speak 
Greek; the converse rarely holds. The presence in the 
island of two separate communities each determined to 
remain separate and each with its own language, adds 
very considerably to the complexity and cost of administra¬ 
tion. English, which is the official language, has hitherto 
been little spoken ; but its use is increasing and may be 
expected to do so much more rapidly now that an adequate 
knowledge of English has been made compulsory for all 
entrants to the Government service (including the police). 
English is also the only language medium recognised for 
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the Executive Council and the recently established 
Advisory Council. 

As befits members of an agricultural community, the 
majority of the inhabitants of Cyprus live in villages. 
There are 642 villages in the island with populations 
varying from 20 to 3,000 persons. The towns are normally 
small. 

The capital and seat of Government is Nicosia, with a 
population of 23,507 inhabitants in 1931. (In July of 
each year the Governor, the Secretariat and certain Heads 
of Departments move to the hill station, Troodos, where 
they stay until the following October.) Nicosia is the 
headquarters of Nicosia district, the largest in the island. 
Five other towns form the headquarters of administrative 
districts—Limassol, Larnaca, Famagusta, Kyrcnia and 
Paphos—^the last two of minor importance. The following 
is the population of these towns as recorded at the census 
of 1931 : Limassol, 15,066 ; Larnaca, 11,725 ; Famagusta, 
8,771 ; Kyrenia, 2,049 5 Paphos, 4,467. 

In the census of 1931 it was found that of 134,279 
persons (of both sexes) returned as practising occupa¬ 
tions, 34,546 were farmers and cultivators, 22,654 were 
described as agricultural labourers (though it is possible 
that most of these own land and go out to woik for part 
of the year), 8,861 were shepherds, 23,064 were engaged 
in various trades (shoe-making, weaving, etc.) and 3,197 
were engaged in mines and quarries. Although the actual 
percentage of emigrants to the total population over a 
period of years is small (just over i per cent.), emigration 
is of importance since remittances to the island from 
Cypriots abroad (who are usually persons of enterprise 
forming important communities in certain centres like 
Alexandria) constitute an important item of invisible 
exports, estimated at a conservative figure of £40,000 
in 1933. 

Government 

Cyprus has known many forms of government, and 
almost invariably government by some non-Cypriot 
power. The island passed under the administration of 
Great Britain in 1878, and was formally annexed to the 
Crown in November 1914, following the outbreak of war 
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with Turkey. Letters Patent were issued ui March 1925, 
under which the island was given the status of a colony, 
and administration vested in a Govei'nor aided by an 
Executive and a Legislative Council. The latter was 
abolished following the disturbances in 1931. The Execu¬ 
tive Council consists of four official and three unofficial 
members, though at the time the report w.is writtc'u there 
were only two unofficial members. There has recently been 
established an Advisory Council consisting of the Execu¬ 
tive Council and five unofficials, which meets as and when 
the Governor detennines. A Central Administrative 
Council consisting of a number of ex offino members and 
others elected from district councils, known as the Central 
Mejlis Idar 6 , has lingered on from Turkish times ; but it 
has practically no functions at all and counts for nothing. 

As already mentioned, for administrative purposes the 
Colony is divided into six districts, each under a Com¬ 
missioner. In the SIX towns and nine of the larger villages 
tlicrc are municipal corporations established under the 
provisions of the Municipal Corporations J-aw, 1882. The 
Councils (election to which has at present been suspended) 
have general control, except for police supervision, of the 
town or village : their powers and duties include the 
construction and maintenance of streets, drains, lighting, 
water-supplies, markets, petroleum stores, slaughter¬ 
houses and the like. Their revenues are obtained chiefly 
from various fees and rents on municipal property and, 
in addition, since January 1933, the Customs Department 
has collected a toll on certain imports, the proceeds of 
which (less 7 \ per cent, for collection) are divided among 
municipalities. There is no system of direct rating of 
property. 

Each village, or quarter of a town, has a village 
authority, composed of a Mukhtar with four A/as, or 
village elders, to assist liim. Both Mukhtars and A^as are 
appointed by the Governor. If there are a Greek-Christian 
and a Moslem community living in the same village, each 
community has its own Mukhtar and Azas. The Mukhtar 
is, in effect, the village headman and the representative of 
Government in the village. He has a general duty of 
keeping the peace within the village and of assisting 
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Government officers in every way possible. He is also 
charged with certain specific duties, such as the registra¬ 
tion of births and deaths, the execution of writs of execu¬ 
tion delivered to him by the sheriff, and the like. If a 
village So desires it may be entrusted with certain duties 
(e.g. the execution of any sanitary measures for the pro¬ 
tection of public health) under the Public Health (Villages) 
Law of 1892. I'o provide the necessary funds for such 
measures, rates may be levied subject to the sanction of 
the Commissioner of the District. There are special 
Public Health Boards set up in three hill villages, Troodos, 
Platres and Pedhoulas, to control public health measures 
in these summer resorts. 

Apart from the District Administration the depart¬ 
ments of Government consist of the Secretariat, the 
Treasury, the Audit Department, the Agricultural and 
Irrigation Department, the Land Registration and Survey 
Department, the Customs and Inland Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, the Judicial Department, the Legal Department, 
Police and Prisons, Education, Health, the Post Office, 
the Forestry Department, the Railway and the Public 
Works Dcpartmcjit. I'hc headquarters of the Customs 
and Inland R('venuo Department and of the Railway are 
at Famagusta ; all other Departments are centred in 
Nicosia. 

Agriculture 

In one respect Cyprus is singularly fortunate. Its 
economic prosperity is not dependent on one crop or one 
industry. The fact that the island has a large variety of 
exports has stood it in particularly good stead (if it is 
viewed as an economic unit) during the difficulties which 
have been experienced over the past four years. Such a 
“ spread ” of economic interests may preclude abnormal 
periods of prosperity (except during a very exceptional 
time like the war), but its value is seen as soon as prices 
fall and sales diminish. 

Cyprus is fundamentally an agricultural country, and 
agriculture is the main occupation of its inhabitants. It 
is not wholly self-supporting in essential foodstuffs. 
There are considerable imports of “ luxuries ” like sugar, 
and also of flour and edible oils, but apart from these 
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began in 1928. Tliis fall is largely due to the increased 
import of cheap flour, rendered possible by the low world 
price for wheat, The table below gives the areas under 
wheat, barley and oats during the last five years, and 
the estimated production during these years. It should 
be mentioned, however, that the figures are approximate 
only and must be accepted with some reserve (there is 
no system of " crop records" as in India). 


Cereal Production, 1920-33 



Wheat 

Barley 

Oats. 


Area. 

Yield 

Area. 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 


Dmum. 

Hui,h 

Dmm, 

Huihs 


Busk 

1929 

588,262 

2 : 195:173 

379)549 

2,820,763 

37)509 

241,229 

1930 

550.935 

i. 873,*59 

370,892 

2,378,359 

34.701 

201,0:3 

I93E 

554.309 

1,623,122 

280,547 

:, 33 J ,424 

39)374 

214,879 

1932 

314,8:3 

1,14^,243 

283,394 

:, 04 i. 55 <>| 

34)443 

122,224 

1933 

53 :. 9 i 0 

:. 585,385 

318,800 

1,583,621 

32)154 

i 168,867 


1 0 s(i ft 0 }u^t nnkr } ms 


The very serious decline in returns from cereal growing 
has given rise to natural and widespread anxiety, and 
many suggestions have been put forward with the object 
of raising the price to the local grower by the curtailment 
or prohibitiou of miports of flour. This is a question of 
considerable importance, and, as such, it is examined 
separately in the body of the Report. Sir Ralph Oakden 
recommends that the Government should consider the 
possibility of introducing, in co-operation with the muni¬ 
cipalities, a scheme providing for the compulsory use of 
a percentage of Cyprus flour by bakers, or alternatively 
that they should examine the possibility of re-introducing 
a system of sliding-scale duties as in Palestine. He points 
out, however, that, until there is a general improvement 
in the world wheat market, no very marked improvement 
can be hoped for—whatever action may be taken by 
Government—in the present position of cereal growing in 
Cyprus. It will remain a “ depressed industry." No easy 
or rapid amelioration can be hoped for, but cereal growen 
should be encouraged to look for an improvement in their 
economic position by a greater attention to increased 
acreage yields, to the development of animal husbandry 
and to the further diversification of crops under iix^ation, 
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Carobs. —^The&e form by far the most important export 
crop. Out of a total export value for agricultural products 
of £528,433 in 1933. carobs (including ground carobs and 
seed) accounted for over £122,000. They constitute the 
chief money crop of the low hill country. Trees are found 
either in properly constituted groves of grafted plants or 
(more usually) scattered throughout the small-holdings, 
where the cultivation of cereals and sometimes of other 
crops is carried on between the crops. The carob pro¬ 
ducer is usually a small man, owning a few trees, or even 
shares in a single tree. It is reported that the cultivation 
of carobs has been considerably neglected during the last 
few years. The following table shows the estimated pro¬ 
duction and export during the last five years; it may be 
noted that normally considerable stocks are held in the 
island by exporters (usually merchant money-lenders) 
awaiting disposal; 


Year. 

Pioductioa. 

Pnee to 
pioclucer 
per kaatar 1 

Exports (whole and ground 
carobs) 

1929 ... * 

Tons, 

58,422 

29^. 

7 ons. 

28,779 

£ 

171,264 

1930 • 

110,437 

14^. 1 

41.465 

116,920 

1931 .... 

69,985 

xoi 

70*037 

141,889 

1932 . . . . I 

38,555 

14^ 

62,208 

181,811 

1933 .... 

22,834 

17s. 

33,228 

179,929 


^ I hantar = 0*2^5 ton. 


Production during 1933 was the smallest recorded during 
a decade owing to the cumulative effect of years of drought. 
A better crop was expected in 1934. Two companies kibble 
the beans locally for the extraction of the seed, but one 
of these did not operate in 1933. 

The chief market for carobs has hitherto been the 
United Kingdom. Owing to a falling-off in the demand from 
that country in 1933, small new markets were found on 
the Continent, especially in Germany and Holland ; but 
exchange difficulties may make these only temporary. 
Prices have been low of recent years, despite an improve¬ 
ment owing to the short crop of 1933, and it is to be feared 
that no marked improvement is likely. There is a severe 
competition (despite the 10 per cent, preference accorded 
to Cyprus carobs in the United Kingdom) from carob pro- 

13 
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ducers in Crete and Portugal; the recently explored 
Continental markets are uncertain, while the prices of 
cattle-food commodities are likely to remain depressed 
owing to the number of alternative commodities (e.g. 
molasses) which are available. 

Vines .—^The growing of vines is the principal industry 
in the hill areas of the island, and the area under vines has 
been much extended of recent years. Little terracing was 
done in the early years, but in more recent times walls of 
stones have been built across the contours of hilly slopes 
to check soil waste, and in some places excellent terracing 
has been carried out. With the exception of one large 
company, the Cyprus Wine and Spirits Company, wine¬ 
making is carried on as a peasant industry, each grower 
converting his own production of grapes into wine. A 
beginning has, however, been made with the co-operative 
production of wine, and seven co-operative societies have 
been established and registered. Prices for wine so pro¬ 
duced have been in excess of the prices realised from home- 
produced wines, and it is expected that further co-operative 
grouping for the production of wine will make gradual 
growth. A considerable part of the vine cultivations are 
devoted to the growing of grapes to make wine for local 
consumption, but exports of wine are of considerable 
importance. The following table shows the value of total 
wine exports during the last five years, together with the 
value of exports during the same period to the chief market, 
Egypt: 


Vear, 

Total* 

Export to Egypt. 


£ 

£ 

1929- 

. . 62,324 


1930. 

. 5 *. 73 <> 

40,791 

X 93 t . 

. 73.879 

5S1I04 

3:932 . 

. 71,7*7 

53 .X 39 


. 49,373 

23,216 


The serious decline shown in 1933 was due to the imposition 
by the Egyptian Government, in May of that year, of 
heavy protective tariffs against imported wine ; and, unless 
it is possible to secure some relief from these duties, further 
exports to Egypt are likely to be severely limited. 

Export to the United Kingdom is controlled by licence, 
with the object of securing the maintenance of a prescribed 
standard quality. Only one such licence has been issued 
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—^to the British Cyprus Wine and Spirits Company— 
who thus have a monopoly of the export trade to England. 
Sir Ralph Oakden received a number of representations 
from wine exporters and from some producers against the 
system of licensing. In view, however, of the paramount 
necessity of maintaining the quality of the exports sent to 
the United Kingdom, he is of the opinion that the system 
should be maintained on the understanding that private 
individuals may be allowed to export up to a given 
quantity of wine, not for sale, on the authority of the 
Director of Agriculture. Exports to the United Kingdom 
(which enjoy a preference on the home market) have shown 
a steady increase in recent years, as will be seen from the 
following table: 


Year, 


Quantity. 

Gaikms* 

Value. 

£ 

1929 . 

. 

• 44.573 

3.718 

1930 . 

. 

. 87,192 

6.176 

1931 • 

. 

. 156,666 

12.343 

1932 • 

. 

• 185,752 

14.881 

1933 ' 

. 

• 236.444 

19,489 


In addition to the export of wines there are also exports 
of vinegar (averaging ,£4,560 over the period 1929-33), of 
grape juice and must (averaging ;£6,498 over the same 
period), and considerable exports of fresh grapes and dried 
raisins, as shown in the following table : 


Year. 

1929 . 



Orapes. 

Quantity. 

Cwts. 

. 32,792 

Value, 

£ 

11,061 

Raisins. 

Quantity, 

Cwts. 

97,087 

Value* 

£ 

67,148 

1930 . 

• 


. 29,220 

9,026 

103,149 

73,138 

1931 . 

. 


. 21.330 

6,414 

53.373 

43,735 

1932 . 

. 


• 13,078 

4,061 

62,354 

33,235 

1933 . 



• 13,174 

4.315 

99,374 

58,999 


As a consequence of the difficulties experienced in the 
export of wine, particularly on account of the contraction 
of the Egyptian market, increased attention is now being 
given to the planting of table grapes and sultanas. 
Increasing quantities of cuttings of table grape varieties 
and sultanas are being issued by the Experimental Station 
at Saitta, whilst demonstrations in raisin-making are pro¬ 
vided for, and growers are slowly adopting better methods 
of production. 

The growers of vines have been reasonably prosperous 
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during the last three years and have not suffered to the 
same extent from drought and low prices as cereal and 
carob growers. 

The immediate future of the wine market is, however, 
as explained above, uncertain owing to the restriction in 
markets, and must give rise to considerable anxiety. Sir 
Ralph Oakden considers that every effort should be made 
to secure, if possible, a reopening of the Egyptian market; 
if it were possible for Malta to accord preference to Cyprus 
wines and brandy over wines at present imported from 
Greece, this would give some relief to an industry likely 
to be hard pressed. The recent extension of the exports 
to the United Kingdom should be maintained without 
difficulty, and the growth of suitable table varieties of 
grapes and the production of dried fruit for export are 
clearly lines of development which should be encouraged 
in every way. 

Potatoes .—^These have in past years formed a valuable 
export crop, and, indeed, occupy second place in agricul¬ 
tural products exported. The average value of potato 
exports during the period 1929-33 was ^£90,866 per annum. 
In 1933, however, there was a marked fall in production 
and in export values. Only approximately one-half of 
the area devoted to this crop in 1929 was cultivated in 
potatoes in 1933. The area sown under a winter crop was 
limited by reason of lack of irrigation water, but the main 
cause of the reduction of production has been the very 
severe contraction of previously valuable markets in 
Greece and Egypt. The Palestine market has also been 
a valuable one, taking potatoes to the average value of 
£21,000 a year, but recently an increased tariff has been 
imposed on potato imports into Palestine with a view to 
encouraging Palestinean production, and this cannot be 
without serious effect on exports from Cyprus. 

The following table shows the area sown, production 
and exports during the years 1929-33 : 



Area* 

Production. 

Exports. 

Imports (seed). 

Year. 

liomms. 

Owls, 

Cwls. 

£ 

Cwls, 


X 929 - 

. 20,789 

490,280 

333,980 

132,924 

«i 2435 

10,165 

1930 . 

. 16,523 

358.193 

344,075 

95.332 

14.858 

5,789 

^931 * 

. 17,622 

402,558 

261,447 

93,920 

14.84* 

5.988 

1932 . 

. I 9 i 355 

442,864 

308,455 

85,800 

13.851 

6,036 

1933 * 

. 12,717 

303.192 

226,236 

46,607 

14,255 

4.766 
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Attempts have been made to develop a trade with the 
United Kingdom, but this trade is faced with difficulties 
on account of the prevalence of the tuber moth in the 
island. The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries in the 
United Kingdom and the Department of Agriculture in 
Scotland are naturally most desirous of preventing the 
introduction of this pest, and in consequence demand not 
only plant-health certificates from the Cyprus Department 
of Agriculture but insist on thorough inspection of all 
consignments on arrival. It is possible that early consign¬ 
ments, which have been picked over before shipment and 
inspection, could find a remunerative market in the 
United Kingdom, but generally speaking it is anticipated 
that Cyprus would be better advised to test the Eastern 
markets. The possibilities of India and Ceylon are being 
explored, and some small consignments have secured 
remunerative returns. The finding of new markets is the 
problem governing the production of potatoes in Cyprus, 
and these are unlikely to be obtained and secured unless 
provision is made in the island itself for proper grading 
prior to export, and unless the requirements of any given 
market (e.g. whether it prefers round- to oval-shaped 
tubers) are carefully studied. Ceylon is a promising 
market, as its imports of potatoes amount to about 14,000 
tons per annum ; and Indian markets should likewise offer 
possibilities. Production can be increased as markets are 
found, as the quality of the Cyprus potato is good and 
yields are generally satisfactory, especially if imported 
seed is used. 

Cotton .—This is the main money crop grown in the 
plains during the summer months, but the area planted 
under this crop during past years has been greatly reduced 
owing to the scarcity of water for irrigation. Areas culti¬ 
vated without irrigation have suffered severely during the 
past two years, and it is thought that the reduction of 
acreage has been due more to the unfavourable climatic 
conditions than to the relatively low world prices for 
cotton. Cotton prices improved during i934j and a 
greater local interest was taken in the prospects of cotton 
production. A number of varieties are used, American 
upland, African and Iraq types being grown. It is reported 
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that there is a considerable mixture of types, and that in 
consequence only inferior prices are realised. The Agri¬ 
cultural Department has produced a promising selection 
from a Cyprus variety of cotton and its production is being 
gradually extended. A number of variety trials are also 
being carried out, and when high-yielding types suitable 
for the general conditions prevailing in the island have been 
adequately tested it is proposed that an effort should be 
made to secure adequate seed multiplication so that the 
present cultivation of mixed types shall be replaced with 
varieties true to type. It is only by this means that 
satisfactory cotton cultivation will be achieved and the 
growers obtain the full value from this summer crop. 
The lint is mainly exported, but about a half of the seed 
is used locally as stock feed. 

The following table shows the production and exports 
of cotton during the past five years : 


Vear 


ivio . 

ms ■ 



Pifoductiou, 


rseports 



Area 

Yield 

Cottoa 

SeLd 


Dmums. 

Ctifis. 

Cwts 

£ 

Cwh 

£ 

• 

33 . 5<»6 

41.906 

12,569 

55.457 

7*079 

2,820 


63,966 

56,166 


36,464 

9,821 

2,228 


33»903 

34.103 

i 4»357 

33 . 1*8 

21,762 

4,040 


i 8 , 8 q 7 

13.330 

10,586 

25,118 

— 



14.387 

10,878 

4.378 

11,724 

1,456 

327 


The principal market for cotton is Greece. 

Flax .—^This crop is grown on dry lands and also under 
irrigation for the production of linseed and of fibre. The 
production and exports during the past five years have 
been as follows: 


Year 

Production 

Exports 

Area, 

nbte 

Ijn^eed, 

Fibre. 

linsf^ed 


Donums 

Cufts 


Ctfiis 

£ 

Cufts. 

£ 

1929 * 

5.587 

3.189 

?'793 

1,438 

1.494 

12,00$ 

10,227 

1930 * 

4,221 

8,189 

8,886 

937 

666 

4,170 

3.293 

1931 

8,109 

2,171 

14.185 

1,223 

1,228 

5.440 

8,387 

1932 . 

2,609 

423 

1.963 

444 

330 

9.123 

4.073 

X933 * 

6,096 

4.611 

7.651 

453 

229 

8,024 

4,810 


It will be seen that most of the linseed is exported. 
On the other hand local industry absorbs the bulk of 
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the production of fibre, and the efforts which have been 
made by means of financial assistance from the Empire 
Marketing Board and the local Government have not 
resulted in increased production for export. It can only 
be concluded that the chances of increased production for 
export are therefore remote and that further expenditure 
in this direction cannot be justified. The increased cultiva¬ 
tion of flax for the production of seed is, however, to be 
expected, and as animal husbandry methods in the island 
improve an increased local demand for linseed for the 
fattening of stock may be anticipated. 

Tobacco .—^The growing of tobacco is likely to become 
of increasing importance, although hitherto production 
has fluctuated considerably from year to year. Two types 
are cultivated : “ Latakia '' or dark fumigated leaf for 
pipe mixtures and yellow leaf for cigarettes. The follow¬ 
ing table shows (o) the area cultivated and production over 
the past five years of both types, (^) the exports of all 
types and {c) exports to the United Kingdom, which is the 
chief, almost the sole, market; 


Year, 

Production. 

Exports. 

Exports to the United 
Kingdom. 

Area. 

Fumigated 

leaf. 

YeUow 

leaf. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Domms. 

Cwts» 

Cwts* 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts, 

£ 

1929 . 

4,6x2 

3,802 

3.617 

3*051 

18,677 

3*012 

18,445 

1930 • 

2,288 

1,346 

1*249 

3*479 

23.679 

2*937 

19.383 

1931 

1*057 

850 

249 

2,294 

14.589 

2,256 

14*493 

1932 

X.317 

1,632 

98 

2,37s 

8,014 

2,2x8 

7,684 

1933 . 

2,894 

3*363 

722 

3*303 

12,407 

3*303 

12,407 


Export values improved during 1933 and the demands for 
growing licences in 1934 were greatly in excess of those of 
previous years. Quality is gradually improving and the 
demand in the United Kingdom for Cyprus tobacco is 
increasing. During 1933, a successful experiment in the 
growth and flue curing of Virginian was made by private 
enterprise, and it is anticipated that this trial will be 
continued. With attention to the maintenance and 
improvement of quality it is expected that the market for 
fumigated tobacco will be fully retained and that the 
market for cigarette tobacco will expand. Local con¬ 
sumption of Cyprus-grown tobacco is very small, as there 
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is a decided preference for tobacco imported from Greece 
and elsewhere. This almost complete dependence on over¬ 
sea demands cannot be regarded as satisfactory, and 
detailed proposals are put forward in the Report with the 
object of making the use of Cyprus tobacco more attractive 
to local cigarette manufacturers. Proposals have recently 
been made whereby a commercial firm would be given for 
a period of five years the sole right of export of all yellow- 
leaf tobacco grown in the island, subject to the guarantee 
of a fixed price to the grower over that pciiod, and to the 
exercise by the firm in question of the right of refusing to 
purchase tobacco deemed by an expert appointed by the 
Government to be unsuitable for export. If this proposal 
is accepted—and Sir Ralph Oakden believes it to be in the 
best interests of the Cyprus tobacco grower—it will, by 
guaranteeing for five years an export market for all but the 
poorest grades of tobacco, considerably reduce the necessity 
for securing increased local consumption of Cyprus-grown 
tobacco ; but the gtmoral principle that such consumption 
should be iiKTcascd remains sound and may conceivably 
bo still more important if at the end of the five-year 
currc'ncy of the agrcc'ment it is not renewed, when the 
island might have largely increased areas under tobacco 
but no ready market lor its produce. 

Citrns.~ Citrus fruits arc of increasing importance, and 
represent one of the most hopeful avenues of development 
in the island. 'ITic following table shows the exports of 
oranges and lemons during the past five years ; 


Yem. 


1929 . 

193° • 

1931 ■ 

1932 . 

1933 • 


Onnges 

Ixoions 

No 

Value 

No 

Value 






40,168 

2,665,190 

2.746 

18,070,531 

40, £09 

1,094,790 

9IX 

21,638,000 


2,497,000 

1,926 

17 . 344»937 

29 , 37 ^ 

2,090,373 

1,719 

20,266,424 ‘ 

34 . 49 » 

3 ,xi^ 7 t 5 

«,554 

- 

— 


.. 


The chief markets were originally Greece and Egypt, 
but in 1933 exports to Greece diminished almost to nothing 
and exports to Egypt, while still important, have also 
decreased considerably owing to duties recently imposed 
by the Egyptian Government. The United Kingdom is 
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now becoming the most important market. Exports have 
increased from £861 in 1929 to £10,955 in 1934. Cyprus 
oranges have the advantage of a 10 per cent, preference 
which is not shared by Palestine oranges, but one of the 
difficulties in extending United Kingdom exports has been 
the absence hitherto of direct and fast steamship lines. 
Values generally showed a relative fall in 1933, but they 
still leave a good margin of profit to the growers, and it is 
estimated that two acres of oranges provide adequately for 
the subsistence of a small-holder. The introduction of 
the Agricultural Produce Export Regulations during 1933 
was an important step towards a satisfactory standard of 
quality and packing for exports. There were naturally 
some difficulties during the first year of the operation of 
these regulations, but these were satisfactorily overcome 
and there should now be nothing to hinder the steady 
improvement of standards of quality and consequent 
increased prices. Prices for fruit cannot be maintained 
in competitive markets unless attention is given to the 
standardisation of fruit exported, and to grading, marking 
and packing. There is much which still remains to be 
done, but, given wholc-hc'arted support, the Department 
of Agriculture should be able to guide exporters and 
producers along lines which will inevitably be to their 
advantage. Given proper attention to marketing and the 
elimination of all inferior fruit, there is no reason why the 
citrus industry should not expand to considerable dimen¬ 
sions and become eventually one of the important 
agricultural industries of the Colony, if not the most 
important. 

At present production is limited to certain areas, 
especially those near Famagusta and Lefka ; but there are 
considerable other areas eminently suited to citrus cultiva¬ 
tion if water for irrigation is available and the necessary 
windbreaks established. Extension of the area under 
oranges (at present about 1,500 acres) has already begun ; 
near Limassol, in particular, the Cyprus-Palestine Planta¬ 
tions Company, Ltd., has acquired fairly extensive areas 
for the planting of citrus. It is estimated that in the 
Limassol district alone an area of 20,000 acres is available 
for development with citrus cultivation and that adequate 

13* 
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supplies of irrigation water should be readily procurable 
within a reasonable distance below ground-level. 

The quality of the Cyprus orange has been well proved, 
and provided that bud-wood is taken from only first-class 
trees, a high-quality product can be assured if attention is 
given to standardisation of grading, packing and marking. 
Grapefruit cultivation is also feasible if first-class planting 
material is used. The Department of Agriculture has 
realised the importance of using such material and has 
recently decided to issue only budded plants—thereby en¬ 
suring a control over the quality of the planting material. 
This change of policy has resulted temporarily in some 
shortage of planting material, but within a year or two 
adequate supplies of budded plants ready for planting out 
should be available for meeting all the needs of small 
growers. Larger growers will naturally have to depend 
upon the production of their own supplies, and within the 
present year licences to import bud-wood under phyto- 
pathological inspection from Palestine have been granted 
in order that development may not be retarded. Certain 
small nurseries have been established for the supply of 
citrus planting materials, but it may be necessary to 
consider whether these should not be subject to licence 
and inspection by the Department of Agriculture, if 
the issue of inferior planting material is to be pre¬ 
vented. 

A successful fruit industry depends so much upon 
uniformity of quality in its produce that regulation from 
the beginning has been shown in all fruit-growing countries 
to be not only desirable but essential to the welfare of the 
industry. This is particularly the case as competition 
increases. When Cyprus comes into the market with 
considerable supplies of citrus fruit, competition will be 
excessively keen, but it is unlikely that there will be any 
great difficulty in the marketing in Europe of increasing 
quantities of citrus fruit from Cyprus, and there are 
possibilities of further markets in the East. Exporters 
naturally cannot expect, having regard to increased pro¬ 
duction elsewhere, particularly in Palestine, that high 
prices will continue indefinitely, but there is at present a 
considerable margin between the costs of production and 
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the actual amount realised, so that growers should have 
a reasonable assurance of satisfactory returns. As already 
mentioned, Cyprus has the advantage over Palestine and 
other competing countries (e.g. Spain) of Imperial Pre¬ 
ference, and there is a growing demand for oranges of the 
type which is grown in the Colony. There is also plenty of 
room in the United Kingdom market for additional supplies 
of Empire-grown grapefruit, and provided that only the 
seedless varieties are grown and attention is given to the 
shipping of clean, well-graded fruit, supplies should find a 
ready market. 

Other Fruits .—^There is an extensive production and 
local consumption of many other kinds of fruit—apricots, 
cherries, grapes, peaches, plums, quinces, melons and figs. 
Almonds to the value of ^10,000 are exported, chiefly to the 
United Kingdom, and increased planting is taking place. 
Demands for grafting material from the Majorcan and 
South African varieties introduced in recent years and 
from selected local varieties, are increasing, and the general 
prospects are promising. There is also a large demand for 
planting material of deciduous fruits for the extension of 
plantings in the hills. There are hopeful prospects of 
developing a small export trade to Palestine, Exports of 
pomegranates have fallen from £22,259 in 1929 to £5,318 
in 1932, owing to tariff restrictions in Egypt, which has 
been for years, and still remains, practically the only 
market. There is little hope of any improvement in the 
position, and a good deal of land originally under pome¬ 
granates is now being utilised for other products. 

Olives .—^The most important crop for local consumption 
next to cereals is the olive, which forms an essential part 
of the staple food of the population. Olives are produced 
in all districts, but only to a limited extent on the central 
plain. Crops vary very much from year to year. Thus in 
1931 the crop was estimated at 14,800 tons, but, as a 
result of the severe drought, this was followed by crops of 
less than one-tenth of that quantity in 1932-33. It is 
usually necessary to import both olives and olive oil, 
although at the same time there is in normal years a small 
" cross-export.” The following table shows the situation 
in regard to olive production : 
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Vear 

Production 

Imports* 

Exports. 

Olives 

Olive oil 

Olive!*, 

Olive oil. 

Olive oil 


Cwts 

ClAtS 

Cwts 

Cvbts 

Cwts 

1929 

219095 

46.793 

1,264 

376 

175 

1930 

31 . 72 I 


802 

3.666 

239 

1931 

295 boS 

49^824 

1.395 

609 

94 

1932 

20.075 

40,572 

946 

274 

358 

1933 

36.240 

3»774 

3.903 

2.039 



Sir Ralph Oakden considers that every encouragement 
possible should be given to the extension of olive growing : 
there is clearly no reason why the colony should not be 
wholly self-supporting in respect of olives. Improved 
methods of cultivation and pruning are necessary—a 
matter to which the Department of Agriculture is devoting 
attention—and in addition every opportunity should be 
given to cultivators to obtain wild olive trees from Forest 
reserves (where there is said to be an abundant supply) 
at the lowest possible rate. These could be readily trans¬ 
planted and subsequently grafted with improved types. 
The Uonservalor of Foi'csts has recently reduced the 
charges for such trots, but tlie-ie ndglit well be further 
reduced in the inlt'rt-.ls of olive growing. The suggestion 
was frcqiu'ntly made that permission shoulci be given to 
villagers to graft wild ohve trees in situ, i.e., in the Crown 
Forests. While the possibility of arranging for this might 
be further explored, it is recognised that there are serious 
objections to any such course and that any alteration of 
policy in this regard would need careful consideration. 

Minor Crops .—^Vegetables arc grown mainly for local 
consumption, the demands of which arc likely to increase 
if the tourist trade develops. There is an export trade in 
onions, the average value of which is approximately 
;£5,ooo a year, and, provided that Cyprus is able to produce 
straw-coloured onions of good keeping qualities, exports to 
the United Kingdom should increase, particularly in view 
of the lo per cent, preference accorded in that market. 
Other agricultural products of minor but appreciable 
importance are sumac, cumin seed and aniseed. Sumac 
exports have averaged just over :g6,ooo since 1929, while, 
despite a serious fall in prices, exports of cumin seed were 
worth ;£8,341 in 1933. 
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Silk .—^The silk industry is experiencing considerable 
difficulties as the result of prevailing low prices. The 
following table shows the exports of raw silk and silk 
waste since 1929 : 


Year. 

Raw silk 

Silk waste. 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value. 


Cwfs 

£ 

Ctets 

£ 

1929 . 

215 

24,632 

157 

1.354 

1930 . 

139 

17.163 

no 

662 

193X . 

79 


26 

78 

1932 . 

77 

3>641 

50 

191 

1933 • 

204 

9,741 

86 

364 


A Silk Filature was established near Paphos in 1926, but 
has operated under disadvantages from the start, though 
protected by the imposition in 1931 of an export duty on 
silk cocoons. The continuous fall in the price of raw silk 
(from 285. a lb. in 1926 to 9s. in 1934) has meant that the 
filature has been unable to pay a price for cocoons high 
enough to enable it to obtain an adequate quantity from 
the peasant producers. Thus it is estimated that in 1933, 
when the filature was able to pay 9 cp. per oke for cocoons, 
it obtained only one-third of the total production ; the 
balance was kept by the villagers for reeling into coarse 
silk in the villages. In 1934 the highest price which the 
filature could afford to pay would be s cp. per oke, and it 
is reasonably certain that at this price the producer would 
either be forced out of production or would not sell his 
cocoons to the filature. In the circirmstances, the pro¬ 
prietors felt that they Lad no alternative (failing any 
alteration to their advantage of the tariff in the United 
Kingdom) but to ask Government for a subsidy of £2,000 
to enable them to pay a price of 9 cp. an oke or to cease 
altogether operations which have been unprofitable for 
years. The matter was referred to Sir Ralph Oakden for 
advice, but having regard to the comparatively high pro¬ 
portion of the subsidy suggested to the value of the 
industry, and to the uncertain prospects of any rapid 
recovery in silk prices, he did not feel justified in recom¬ 
mending the payment of a subsidy. It is to be feared, 
therefore, that the silk industry will shrink to a cottage 
industry on a small scale. 
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Livestock .—The importance of the stock industry, 
particularly to the cereal-growing areas, is not, as yet, 
generally recognised. It is of very considerable value in 
that not only does it satisfy local consumption but that 
even in a year of drought and low prices like 1933 the value 
of exports of stock and animal products totalled just under 
£j 10,000, nearly one-seventh of the Colony’s total exports. 

A census of animals is carried out biennially, and at 
the census of 1932 the number of animals was as follows : 


Horses 

Mules 

Donkeys 

Camels 


4,612 

10,273 

53*738 

1,298 


Cattle . 
Sheep . 
Goats . 
Swme . 


43*604 

304*437 

224,030 

26,896 


The values of exports of livestock and animal products 
during the past five years have annually averaged as 
follows: 


Animals not for food ;^37,330 (chiefly mules to Egypt, Palestine and Syria). 
Ammals for food . ;i40,378 (chiefly oxen to Palestine) 

Cheese . . . 7,250 (chiefly to Egypt). 

Wool . . . £i 2 ,t >07 (chiefly to France). 

Hides and skins . ;^io,i04 (chiefly to France and Italy). 


Compared with these average figures, the exports for 1933 
amounted to; 


Animals not for food 
Animals for food 
Cheese 
Wool 

Hides and skins 


£36,453 

£27.144 

£15,586 

£16,581 

£14,826 


Dairy products also constitute an important, if not the 
most important, item of diet of the Cyprus rural com¬ 
munity. They form the main, and often the sole, protein 
portion of the diet. Fresh milk is produced almost 
exclusively for supply to the towns, the rural population 
depending mainly on cheese and sour-milk products. It 
is estimated that the value of the cheese consumed locally 
averaged £66,596 per annum during the five-year period 
1929-33, and that the value in 1933, when prices were 
lower than usual, amounted to £45,516. Cheese is made 
from the milk of sheep and to a lesser extent from the milk 
of goats. Export quantities have been well maintained in 
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recent years despite the fact that prices have declined. 
There is also a well-maintained demand in neighbouring 
countries for Cyprus-bred mules, and in Palestine and Egypt 
for livestock. This export of livestock has shown con¬ 
siderable increase in numbers since 1930, when compulsory 
detention at the ports for a minimum period of 24 hours 
prior to shipment and the issue of a certificate of health in 
regard to each consignment was inaugurated. There has 
been a falling-off in the market in Egypt, but this has been 
more than compensated by the increasing market in 
Palestine, where the quality of Cyprus livestock is 
appreciated. 

The cattle of Cyprus consist of two distinct types— 
namely the heavier Messaoria breed and the smaller 
Paphos breed adaptable for the hills. Cattle are employed 
in addition to donkeys and mules for draught purposes, 
and of the several importations of English breeds for 
purposes of stock improvement the Devon is reported to 
have been the most successful. 

Stock have suffered severely during the past three years 
owing to the shortage of grazing and forage. In many 
areas there has also been a shortage of water as a result of 
the drying-up of wells. It is customary for animals to 
be grazed on the lands of their owners during the winter, 
but, in the summer, large flocks of sheep and goats, 
entrusted to shepherds, are common, and graze on waste 
land and on the stubble of the harvested fields. There is 
comparatively little hand-feeding. The enfeebled condi¬ 
tion of stock owing to the drought led to an increased 
susceptibility to disease, and an outbreak of sheep- and 
goat-pox was serious. In some flocks deaths numbered 
30 per cent, of the flock. Anthrax is still the most serious 
disease, but owing to a systematic and successful campaign 
of vaccination conducted by the Veterinary Section of the 
Agricultural Department (vaccinations rose from 3,2x9 in 
1923 to 475,564 in 1933), losses from the disease have been 
very greatly reduced. The mortality in 1933 was 629, 

It is impossible to anticipate any marked improvement 
in the prices for cereals within the next few years, and, that 
being so, it is probable that their conversion into food 
through animals may, on the whole, be more profitable than 
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direct consumption. Having regard to this fact, and to the 
very considerable value of the livestock industry to the 
island, it is most desirable that every encouragement should 
be given to the development of the industry ; and the 
proposals which have recently been elaborated by the 
Director of Agriculture are sound and warrant the fullest 
support. These proposals envisage further encouragement 
of and assistance to mule bleeding, and improvement of 
the cattle, sheep and swine by the further introduction of 
selected pedigree animals from abroad. They are further 
discussed in the section of the Report dealing with the work 
of the Department of Agriculture, in which section it is 
recommended that an application should be made to 
the Colonial Development Fund for financial assistance 
towards the cost. Such improvements of the stock of 
the country arc, however, unlikely to be maintained unless 
better methods of animal husbandry are evolved and 
gre atcr att ention is given to feeding. An export market in 
livestock is unlikely to be maintained for any length of 
time unless stall-feeding becomes more gencial, and the 
milk yulcl of sheep and goats is unlikely to be increased 
unless the present methods of husbandry are improved 
and a ceitain amount of stall-feeding given. 

For hoises, mules, donkeys and cattle adequate 
supplies of diy straw, cereals, vetches, peas and beans are 
available in normal years, but during the summer months 
there is always a shortage of green fodder. Some maize 
is being grown for fodder, but greater use could probably 
be made, as is done in Malta and in South Africa, of the 
cactus, which grows well in the island. Similarly, the 
production of irrigated crops of lucerne should be en¬ 
couraged and, if necessary, assisted during the next few 
years. 

Forestry 

The nominal area of forest in the island is 633 square 
miles, or about 405,000 acres, but this total includes a 
considerable area of scrub and waste land. 

The commercial exploitation of the forests has hitherto 
been confined to the Forest Department (with the excep¬ 
tion of permits to cut timber, to burn charcoal and to 
gather fuel, which are granted to villagers in respect of 
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small quantities) with uniformly disappointing results. 
The sale of all kinds of forest produce (including building 
material and fuel) realised {> 9 , 77 ^ in 1932 and £^,727 in 
1933—amounts which did not nearly cover the cost of 
the commercial organisation of the Forest Department. 
The following volumes of timber and fuel were extracted 
from the State Forests in 1932 and 1933 : 

1933 

Cubic Cubic, feet. 

Timber. . . . 281,442 -? 35.473 

Fuel .... i,373»120 537*882 

Sufficient fuel is available tor the needs of the Colony, but 
the bulk of the timber has to be imported, as it has 
apparently hitherto proved impossible, despite lavish 
expenditure, to evolve any satisfactory method of season¬ 
ing Cyprus timber (though Anatolian timber can be 
seasoned without difficulty). Timber is imported yearly 
to an average value of £45,000. 

The Cyprus forests are mostly light forests of pine, 
which could not, without grave risk of denuding the hill¬ 
sides, stand the heavy and continuous felling which would 
be necessary to make the extraction of timber a com¬ 
mercial success, especially at the present low prices. It is 
doubted if the forests can do more, at any rate at present, 
than form a fuel supply for the island. 


Mining 

Mining was an important activity in the island during 
Phoenician and Roman times, then lapsed for centuries, 
and has reassumed its importance during the last thirty 
years. It now plays a very significant part in the island’s 
economic life, as is shown clearly in the following general 
statement: 


Year, 

Total value 

Mining products 

Average annual 
amount paid 

Average daily 
number 


of exports. 

exported. 

m wages.i 

employed. 

192^ • 

i 

, 1,582,083 

606,328 

£ 

290,160 

6,098 

1930 • 

. i,X 45 , 46 & 

385,266 

190,950 

3 * 5®3 

1931 * 

. 983,860 

278,101 

85*4^4 

1,960 

1932 . 

• 857,301 

207,230 

67,230 

1,690 

1933 * 

• 810,976 

258,082 

91,140 

2,310 


1 Tq Cypriot staff only- 
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Two mining enterprises transcend all others in im¬ 
portance—the working of the extensive deposits of 
cupriferous pyrites at Skouriotissa and Mavrovouni by 
the Cyprus Mines Corporation, and of the asbestos pro¬ 
ducts at Amiandos by the Cyprus and General Asbestos 
Company, 

The Cyprus Mines Corporation began operations at the 
Skouriotissa mine (which is one of the ancient mines of 
Soli) in 1919, and the first cargoes were shipped in 1922. 
The ore is sent to a dressing plant at Xcros (with a capacity 
of 1,200 tons a day) where it is screened and classified prior 
to export. It is from this mine that the Corporation have 
hitherto drawn the bulk of their ore, the figmes being ; 



Ore Mined—^Pyrites 

Yeir Skounotjssa Mavrovouni 

Mme Mine 

Value of 
combined 
exports 


Tons 

Tons 

€ 


. . . 288,110 

4.320 

379,483 

1930 . 

• JJ 33435 

22,845 

248,441 

jfOSi . 

. . . i 6 x ,83() 

30.676 

194.750 

1932 . 

» , 70.923 

88,035 

266.552 

1933 • 

. « . 200.3:24 

zi,370 

^95.779 


The Corporation contemplate, however, that after 1935 
the Skouriotissa mine will be closed down and all work 
will be concentrated at Mavrovouni (where operations 
began in 1924), since the pyrites ore at Mavrovouni is 
considerably richer in its copper content and lends itself 
more readily to treatment locally. 

In August 1933 the Corporation began the construction 
of a new Ore Treatment Plant (estimated to cost ^£2 30,000) 
at Xeros and it is probable that in future copper con¬ 
centrates and not pyrites will be the main export. The 
expenditure on this construction work has done much to 
provide emplojnnent and to some extent to counterbalance 
the curtailment of the Company’s other activities. 

There is no local consumption of ore, which is exported 
mainly to Italy, Germany, Holland and the United 
Kingdom, and the Corporation has accordingly felt the 
full force of the general economic vicissitudes of recent 
years and the fall in demand and prices. The value of 
exports, which stood at £279,483 in 1929, dropped to 
£166,552 in 1932, but recovered somewhat in 1933, to reach 
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a total of £195,779* In 1931 the Skouriotissa mine was 
closed for some six months, and at the end of December 
1932 the Mavrovouni mine was also closed pending a 
sustained increase in the demand for copper and a general 
improvement in market conditions. Even, however, 
during the last two years the Corporation has employed 
an average daily number of 1,350 Cypriots and has paid 
an average of jSSjOoo a month in wages. The average 
daily number employed is now much higher (see p. 381). 

These mines are among the island’s most valuable 
assets, and they are being exploited in the most efficient 
way possible by a first-class organisation. It is only to be 
hoped that conditions will so far improve as to allow the 
Corporation to resume full activities. Any assistance 
which it may be possible for Government to make to that 
end should be readily afforded. 

Statistics relating to the operations of the Cyprus 
Mines Corporation, as well as of the other mining concerns, 
during 1934 and the first half of 1935, are given in this 
Bulletin (1934, 32 , 467 ; 1935, 38 , 76, 381). 

The Cyprus and General Asbestos Company (which is 
the successor of several earlier concessionaires) hold two 
leases for the excavation and extraction of the very large 
deposits of asbestos near Amiandos in the Troodos hills. 
The asbestos (which is short fibre) is quarried, treated in 
primary mills, finished in a fibre mill and then sent down 
by cable-way to Limassol for export. Owing to the 
position of the mine, work is only possible for the six 
summer months. The Company were producing an 
annually increasing amount of asbestos up to 1929, when 
the economic depression and severe competition affected 
their activities very seriously. This is shown in the 
following table : 


Year. 

Finished asbestos 
exported. 

Average 

daily 

Average 

monthly 

wage 

payments. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

employed. 

1929 .... 

Tom, 

13.796 

£ 

292,971 

3.537 

£ 

12,861 

1930 .... 

5.400 

116,092 

994 

4.986 

1931 .... 

3»575 

66,381 

235 

935 

1932 .... 

1,600 

27,214 

262 

862 

1933 .... 

4,604 

44,088 ; 

713 

1,616 
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NOTES 

Betizement o£ Br. Ernest Goolding, I>.Sc., FJ.C., F.C.S.— 
Dr. Goulding, Vice-Principal of the Plant and Animal 
IVoducts Department of the Imperial Institute, has re¬ 
tired on reaching the age limit. His connection with 
the Institute extended over a period of thirty-nine years, 
and during that time he took an important part in the 
Institute's scientific and technical work on Empire raw 
materials, as regards both laboratory investigations and 
intelligence services. Since 1923 he was also responsible 
for the editing of this Bulletin. 

Dr. Goulding was a recognised authority on fibres, and 
his work on this subject has covered a wide diversity of 
fibrous materials of Empire origin. Reference may be made 
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to the leading part which he took in the early investigations 
of Empire-grown cottons carried out at the Imperial 
Institute in the pioneer stages of cotton cultivation in the 
Colonies. He acted as Secretary to the Imperial Institute 
Advisory Committee on Vegetable Fibres from its formation 
in 1926, and in this capacity undertook important work on 
the extension of the use of Empire-grown fibres, both for 
marine cordage and for other purposes. 

Dr. Goulding’s activities brought him into contact with 
many technical experts, official and unofficial, from all 
parts of the Empire, who will share the regrets felt by his 
colleagues at the termination of his long service at the 
Imperial Institute. 

The Eh^edmenial Cultivation of Tung Trees in South 
Africa.—At the instigation of the Imperial Institute Sub- 
Committee on Tung Oil, supplies of Tung seed were dis¬ 
tributed several years ago to countries of the Empire in 
which climatic conditions appeared suitable to the growth 
of the tree. This was done with a view to determining by 
means of cultivation trials the lands in which the crop 
might be successfully grown on a commercial scale. The 
results of many of these trials have already been sum¬ 
marised in this Bulletin (1932, 80 , 24). More recently, 
experiments made in the Union of South Africa have been 
described in a Bulletin issued by the Department of 
Agriculture and Forestry, Union of South Africa, and 
entitled “Tung-nut Growing,” by H. van Elden, M.Sc., 
and E. P. Phillips, M.A., D.Sc. {Bulletin No. 140, Plant 
Industry Series, No. i, 1935). 

With a view to procuring complete information for the 
purpose of this Bulletin, a questionnaire was circulated by 
the Division of Plant Industry, Pretoria, to all those who 
had made application to it for some of the seed sent out by 
the Sub-Committee for distribution. Although the re¬ 
sponse to the enquiries was not as full as desired, the 
particulars received were nevertheless considered adequate 
for the object in view. 

The areas in which Tung trees are being cultivated in 
the Union lie on the coastal belt of Natal and Zululand, in 
parts of Swaziland and in the north-eastern portion of the 
Transvaal. In addition, an experimental trial was made 
at Uitenhage, Cape Province, while at the Rhodes Fruit 
Farm at Greet Drakenstein there is a fairly extensive 
planting and the trees appear to respond well to the 
local conditions. In the Union it is estimated that at 
least 203 acres are under the crop and that the number of 
trees is well over 20,000. Most of the trees are from one 
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to four years old, but there are a number at least six 
years old. 

Tung trees scorn to succeed on a variety of soils, 
provided the drainage is good. From reports received, 
the best results would appear to have been obtained on a 
deep sandy loam in areas with an average annual rainfall 
of at least 30 in. and where only slight frosts occur. Even 
in localities where severe frosts have been experienced, 
however, the trees have grown and recovered from the 
effects of the cold. 

Considerable variations have been noticed in the trees 
grown from seed in South Africa. At the Sub-tropical 
Horticultural Research Station, Nclspruit, several distinct 
types varying in habit of growth, leaf character and fruit 
have been recognised. The propagation of desirable types 
has been generally made by planting seed of good parent 
trees, but it is expected that better results will be obtained 
by budding. Experiments in budding at Nelspruit have 
been successfully carried out. Planting the seed direct in 
nursery rows is recommended. On transplanting the 
seedlings, 25 ft. by 25 ft. has been found a suitable 
spacing. The most economic fertiliser to apply to the 
plantation has not yet been determined. Kraal manure 
applied at the time of transplanting the nursery trees 
to th<'ir permanent position has given beneficial results. 
Sunn hemp as a covc'r crop has been tried and has proved 
suitable. 

The ag<* at which seedlings come into bearing varies 
considerably, but generally it may be expected that trees 
will bear at four years, but will not bear heavily until they 
are over six years old. At the Rhodes Fruit Farm, Groet 
Drakensteiii, some trees five years old, planted under 
orchard conditions, are bearing on the average 120 fruits 
per tree. At Pilgrim’s Rest, Transvaal, fruits were pro¬ 
duced on a few trees three and a half years old, and about 
400 trees four and a half years old bore seven or eight fruits 
each. At Stegi, Swaziland, it was observed that over 
3,000 trees two years old were nearly all in flower, and 
70 lb. of fruit had already been gathered from them. 
Samples of Tung seed grown at Port Durnford, Zululand, 
and at Pilgrim’s Rest, Transvaal, have been received 
at the Imperial Institute, and on examination were 
found to contain a normal percentage of oil of satis¬ 
factory quality (see this Bulletin, 1932, 80 , 276). 

The trials so far carried out in the Union indicate that 
there are suitable areas in South Africa where Tung trees 
will grow, but it still remains to be shown whether their 
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cultivation on a commercial scale will be a remunerative 
enterprise. 

Hmeaite-Monaziie Sands from Travancore.—^Some years ago 
the Director of Industries, Travancore, forwarded to the 
Imperial Institute a number of samples of beach sand for 
ex am ination in regard to their monazite content. 

The sands, which had been collected from different 
localities on the sea coast of Travancore, were sent in 
response to a suggestion from the Imperial Institute that 
owing to variations in the amounts of thoria found in 
samples of Travancore monazite previously examined, it 
would be of interest to analyse authentic samples from 
deposits not then worked commercially. 

It was found on examination that many of the samples 
contained considerable quantities of ilmenite, and in view 
of the increasing interest which is now being taken in 
Empire occurrences of this mineral, the results obtained 
in the mineralogical and chemical analyses of these samples 
are given below. 

The majority of the samples were found to consist 
chiefly of ilmenite, with smaller amounts of zircon, garnet, 
quartz, enstatite, monazite and rutile. The amounts of 
(a) monazite, and (b) ilmenite and garnet, were determined, 
with the results given in the table on page 356. 

In most samples the monazite was the most finely 
grained constituent of the sands, whilst the garnet and 
quartz (and sometimes zircon) were the coarsest. 

Some of the sands contained appreciable amounts of 
enstatite ; in No. 2, for example, the non-magnetic portion, 
which formed about 25 •$ per cent, of the sand, consisted 
of about 40 per cent, of quartz, 30 per cent, of enstatite 
and 30 per cent, of zircon and rutile. 

Although the demand and consequently the interest in 
monazite sand has lessened owing to the decreasing demand 
for thoria minerals, it may be of interest to record here 
the results obtained on the analysis of pure monazites 
separated from a number of the crude sands. 


Sample number. 

Thoria m 
concentrate. 

Sample number. 

Thoria in 
concentxato. 


Ptr emt 


Pit ctnt* 

10 

8*30 

29 

8*01 

11 

8*46 

31 

8-60 

17 

7*44 

32 

8*18 

20 

6^57 

36 

923 

21 

7*96 

37 

9*24 

26 


38 

8-68 

27 

8*09 




At the present time there is a steady demand for 
ilmenite concentrates for use in the manufacture of 
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RECENT RESEARCH ON EMPIRE PRODUCTS 

A Record of Work conducted by Bovemmeut 
Technical Departments Overseas 

AG R mil.HIRE 

iNhKf r I’l SIS 

Locusts 

Nigeria.— Mr. F. S. Goldiuy, Senior Entomologist, in his 
report on the work of the ICutomologieiil Section, Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, for January to June 193S, gives an 
account of locust rc‘ eareh carried out during the period. 

On April 23 Mr. Golding joined a Frciw'h locust research 
mission at Fort Laiuy. Between April 26 and May 10 an 
examination was made of the sonthern shore of Lake Chad 
lying to the oast of the Chari RivcT. From May 1 7 to 20 
he ami one of the members of the French mission desci'nrlcd 
the Chari from Fort Lamy to Dabilda, a village not far 
from 1 he delta. A survey was then carried out ot the shor<‘ 
between Dabilda and the Nigerian-French Cannwons 
frontiiT. Not a single specimen of the Red I.orust, 
N(mnda( ris srplvmfasriala Sery., was si'cn, and it semns 
certain that the ei ologieal conditions in French Cameroons 
and Fnau’h Chad (as far as the south-eastern corner of the 
lake) are unsuitable for that species. It had jireviously 
been thought that the Kalkala outbreak centre was itiendy 
the western fringe of a larger area extending eastwards 
into French territory. 

Only three specimens of the solitary phase of the 
Tropical Migratory Locust, Locusta migratoria migra- 
torioidos R, and F., were found in the course of the survey. 
Most of the area examined is well wooded and few suitable 
habitats were seen. 

From May 27 to June i the survey was continued 
westwards to Kalkala. Only ten adults of Noimdacris 
were seen. Three specimens captured were all extreme 
phasis solitaria. The 1034-3S flooding of Chad was 
exceptionally extensive and resulted in some of the nonnal 
winter habitats becoming unsuitable. The Carmine Bee- 
eaters were still present in very large numbers in the 
Kalkala region and were observed to be preying on the 
few Nomadacris that were disturbed from a patch of 
Imperafa by setting fire to the grass. The number of 
Acrididas was very markedly loss than in 1933, and some 
species, which were abundant two years ago, appeared to 
be completely absent. 
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The analysis of swarm ropurls and lUcUoroloi^ii'al dal.t 
was continued. Cage experiments, designed U) ]>royi<]< 
information concerning the life historif's of L.m. 
torioides and Zonocems varicgaiiis L., arc in progress. 

Beverage.s 

Cocoa 

GoM Coast.—^The Director of Agriculture has furnislu d 
the following report on investigations on cocoa conducted 
during the period July to Ut'c'ember 1034. 

{a) Size of Brans .—The objerts of these in\i 
were explained in the previous report (this Utitf.iiJ, 
1934, 33 , 439). The following comparative iigures lor tlie 
latter half of the past three years siTVe to snpfiort the 
statement made by the Dopartineut in 103.’ that tin re u.i-. 
no indication of progressive decrease in size of lieaus tjvving 
to senility of the trees. 


Monthly Means op 

Tjir KrMHi R 01 

J 5 l AN . VI K 1 

J Cl i> KtT 


Sinr&UMs ur 

Cut UA 


Month. 



to} 4 . 

July 

• • I JO 0 


141 / 

August , 

. . ij() i 

lyi 8 

1 to d 

SepU*mlwi. 

. . 

*> 

tr •i 

(Xtotw'i 

. . 0 


1 .< * 4 

Ntmiubci , 

. . IJ*o 

J 


DecerniHu . 

• IJ|/ 

J-M u 

KM S 


(b) Cocoa Hi an Moth, F.ldu^titi iautilla .— Kiirlh<r woi k 
on this pest is eonsiilensi to he iiei e .lary, and will lieaiiiK d 
at testing the ellect of h<‘at on all stage-, ol devt lopmt at, 
and the degree of attrai'tioii of adult moth-, to liulit. 
Investigations into the soun-es of inlestation are lieiiig 
taken up by the British As.soeiation of keseiin h for the 
Cocoa, Chocolate, Sugar (^oafeetioiKTy and jam trades, 
and material for the work is being supplied by llu' 
Department. 

(c) Co-operative. Society Cocoa.—'I'he high staudani of 
purity, which was set by the Department when thi-. 
movement was founded, has beiui well nuiintaiuecl during 
the half-year under review. 'riu‘ major eroj) is still in 
process of preparation, so that dduils for each group of 
societies arc not yet complete, but the weighted nioim 
purity for all cocoa sold during the months Juiy-Docember 
1934 was 96*8, sales during the period amounting to 
3,011 tons. 

Nigeria.—The report of the Botanical Section, Soutlicrn 
Provinces, for January to June 1935, contains the follow¬ 
ing statements relating to cocoa investigations (by Mr. 
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0 . J. Voclckcr) and experimental control of black-pod 
diseases (by Mr. J. West). 

Cocoa /«i;eiA5'aA'oMS.—Experiments wen* conducted in 
1934 to ascertain the eftect of the rate ot dryimj; of cocoa 
beans after fermentation. It was hoped that slow drying 
would prevent, to a large extent, the shidvcllmg ot the 
skin which is common in Nigerian cocoa. After fermenta¬ 
tion one sample was dried in the sun on trays in the 
normal manner, being exposed thus for seven to eight 
hours each day. Another sample was covered with a 
single layer of palm leaves laid directly on the beans. The 
same leaves were used each day and on wilting allowed an 
increasing amount of sunshine to penetrate. A third 
sample received direct sunlight for three hours a day <ind 
was then covered with a tarpaulin. In both these hit It. r 
treatments, the cocoa received full sun alter four d.iys to 
complete drying. The experiment was repeated three 
weefc later. 

There was little to choose in external appearance 
between the two slower dried samples ol bc.uis, which 
showed only slightly h'ss shrivelling than the conlrol. 
This was reflected in volumetric <letcnnm.it it ms of htnu 
size, which were reraarkahiy similar (or all trt'alinents. 
Messrs. Cadbury Bros., to whom samph's were Miit, v<ry 
kindly rarri<*d out exhaustive tests, an<l their opinion that 
the diftVrem'es would not influeiue the imce, has settled 
tlie point in question. 

An investigation ot the genuinatiou ot cocoa beaus was 
also carried out. Normally, cocoa beans germinate very 
readily, and a high percentage of strong seedlings can be ex¬ 
pected from seed sown. During 1935, however, seed sown 
in Januar;y and February either tailed entirely to germinate 
or, if germination took place, it did so after fourteen insteail 
of six to seven days and gave rise to sukly seedlings, 
A number died shortly after the radicle had penetrated tlu* 
seed coat. As sowings were made both in baskets and 
directly in the ground at four agricultural stations in 
Southern Nigeria with similar results at en<'h, bad nurs<‘ry 
management or peculiar soil factors can b<‘ ruk'd out as 
causes of germination failure. Moreover, the beans when 
planted appeared perfectly Jiealthy and were taki'ii troin 
pods with no signs of pod disease. It is suggested that 
the cause was due to the low temperature which ac<'om- 
pauied a severe spell of hannattan at the end of December 
i934i when the pods were reaching maturity on tlu* tnn's. 
The minimum screen temperature reached was 5a® F, 
The point is of importance at Ibadan, where s<'le<tioii work 
on cocoa is undertaken. Cocoa flowers should bi* poll in- 
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ated not later than the first week in July, so as to olttaiii 
seed for plantint> before slroiu^ h.inuaUau oec <irs, which 
can generally be expected at the end of Ih'cenihtr. 

Experimental Conhol of LUatk-pod Dimtsts. 'fhe 
experiments at Aiia(sce this Bui-UitiN, 1934,33, *pj3) were 
laid down in Mandi 1931, and the four suc(essi\e main 
crops which have been Jiarvested siiu'c llieii express, in 
some measure at hast, the results whic'h are liktdy to 
follow the adoption of the vaiious metluxls width have 
been tried. It must hi' lemembered tli<it the ol)|e<l of 
these experiments to evoKt control mea-uns whn h will 
reduce the intidenct' oi Hla< k Pod to reasoicdtlt' limits an<l 
which, at the same time, will pro\t ai(<ptal)le to the 
Nigerian farmer. 

Brief details of th<' plots are given in Talile i. 


Tabu 1 Aha I’lui,: Diivu. 


Plot. 

V« !» t| t 

Irt titnuti 

1 . 

. 0 3 f 

'Ihnimcl *tiul piunt^d 

iSttTtIf uix mixture* ipiay 


0 2’y 

(<mtrol untie itul. 

I! . 

. 0 ii 

Ihmnul nut aiul pniucd 

< OJIJHI (hi >f 


U 20 

(Nmlidl uiituAltt! 

HE . 

. 0 17 

Ihinm (1 oul ami paitu <1 
ulptini fin t 


It 

unt«t iU d 

IV . 

. <» 

1 hinm d out ami prutu d * 
AU tit iti ptid n 


ii 'jh 

(Vmtuil until atutl. 


In March 1931, tin* tnatid portions ol ladi plot were 
thinned out so as to give a more rational spacing of the 
trees. The figures in 'fabh' 2 show the conditious before 
and after thinning out. Planting distam'cs of lo ft. x 
10 ft. and 9 ft. X 9 ft. scpiun* give 43s and S 37 stands p«>r 
acre respectively. At the same time, all dead wood and 
unwanted rhupou growtiis were cut out, a pruning routine 
which has been continued eaeh year. 


TAm.rt 2. Ajia Puas: 

Plot. 

lini'cis OK 

p< r *« n* 

TmNNrN<» Onr 

ApttitfxmiM** 
an a iu bri it, 
(01 euh ixt.6* 

1 , TJuiiucd . , 

• 477 


Unthmnod 

. 648 

67 

XL Thinned . 

• 457 


Uuihmnecl 

• 480 


IIL TJiinned . 

« 53l> 

81 

Uuthmned 

. 741 

6T 

IV. Thinned * 

• 485 

m 

Unthmacd 

. 554 

7 (> 
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Spraying and dusting liavc bmi curried out in March at 
the commencement of the rains, in June when the rains 
are at their height, and in August if the short dry season 
occurs. The Bordeaux mixture spray iTquired a ready 
supply of water, took time to prepare, was com];)aratively 
economic in application and was fairly eflfoctivc. The 
copper and sulphur dusts were proprietary proflucts which"^ 
proved easy to handle, uneconomic in application because 
of their lack of adhesiveness and not very effective. 

In Plot IV an attempt has been made to coirtrol Black 
Pod by the I'cgular removal of all dead pods, diseased 
branches and other sources of infection. 

The treated and untreated portions of all plots have 
been harvested regularly throughout the cropping periods. 

The results of the various treatments are suinmariseci 
in Table 3, where the total yields of healthy cocoa only 
and of healthy and diseased cocoa for the period i<^3i-3S 
have been calculated as pounds of dry cocoa per acre. 

The negative results from Plot II arc due to the fact 
that some 10 per cent, of the treated trees have died out 
during the past two y<iars as a result of waterlctgging, 
where one part of the plot adjoins a marshy .stream. 

Tajile 3. Ajia Vjnn»s por inic rjikioi) MM**3*i ('ArruBAtiu) 

AS r.ii. Dkv Cocoa nm Acuic 
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IV. 

Thinned out and pruned — 
All dead pods lomoved 


. .l.tio 



Control—untreated 
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• 

• 1-3^4 

1 


With the exception of Plot JI, the ligureo s1k»w yield 
increases as the result of the various treatineuls. A striking 
' point is that there is very little dilTerene<.‘ hetwi'en the 
'yields of healthy cacao only and of healthy and disi'ascd 
fcacao. This suggests that mo.st of the yield iucrcimuits 
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are due to thinning out and pruning ; spraying and dusting 
have had but little effect. 

The costs of spraying and dusting are given in Table 4. 
They have proved extremely high, and it is obvious that, 
unless far more efficient and cheaper methods can be 
found, spraying and dusting cannot be considered by 
Nigerian farmers. This is in accord with the results 
obtained by Dade in the Gold Coast (“ Economic 
Significance of Cacao Pod Diseases,” Gold Coast Agricultural 
DepL, Bulletin No. 6 , 1927.) 


Table 4,—Ajia Px-oT£i: Total Costs foe the Peeioo 1931-35 
Bordeaux mixture spraying: 

129 lb. of lime at 65. per cwt, 

129 lb. of copper sulphate at 26s. per cwt, 

66 man-days at 6 d, a man-day 


Total 


£ s. d. 
070 
1 10 o 
I 13 O 


Copper dusting: 

838 lb. of copper dust at 22.*?. per cwt» 
107 man-days at a man-day 

Total 


Sulphur dusting: 

1,311 lb. of sulphur dust at 195. per cwt. 
J07 man-days at 6d. a man-day 


Total 


Machinery; 

2 bucket sprayins.... 

2 dusters , . . . . 

Total 


8 

5 

0 

s 


6 



6 

2 1 

2 

0 



6 


^5 

6 

20 

10 

0 

H 

, 4 

b 


^-1 

6 


Whilst spraying and dusting have .so far proved 
ineffective, these experiments suggest that Black Pod can 
be brought within economic limits by better agricultural 
methods. Referring to Table 3, it will be seen that thinning 
out the trees has produced an increase in yields. This 
result has been obtained with trees which were from 
ten to twenty years old. 

An even more important point which has been brought 
out is that regular harvesting throughout the cropping 
periods is extremely effective. In Table 5 are given the 
average percentages of diseased pods and diseased beans 
for the control plots over the period 1931-35. These 
plots receive no treatment other than that they are 
harvested regularly. 


Tablb 5.—Ajia. Plots : Percbntaobs of Diseased Pods and 
Diseased Beans for the Period 1931-35 
Hot. Diseased pods* Diseased beans* 

I. Untreated . . I 9’5 ^7 

XL Untreated , * i6*6 77 

IIL Untreated * * 25*9 10*8 

XY* Untreated , . io*o 4*7 

U 
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It will be iseen that the proportion of ptids fiisc.isoil is 
much higher than that of beans (U'^eusotl. Wire flu 
periods between harvests to be lengthi'nid, the propoition 
of beans iliseascd would risi rapidly. This point is furthi r 
brought out in Table 6. The 1934-35 main crop \\.is 
badly diseased owing to an exceptionally heavy r.nut.ill. 

Table 6—Ajia Plots: Control Piojs , Parcemia).! <ji Di ba‘K1) 
Pods and Diseased Beans ior run lyjt-js M'in CaoI" 


Hot 

I 

Untreated 

1 1 ((i jggij 

• 5 

Ih 11 f tHh m 

II 

Untreated 

. 20 8 

12 1 

III 

Untreated 

591 

}() 11 

IV 

Untreated 

. %\ 8 

0 1 


Harvesting was carried out once .1 month and, as 
shown, reduced the potential crop loss, as exi>ressed by the 
proportion of diseased pods, in a v('ry marked degree. ‘ 1 f.ul 
the crop been harvested at fortnighlly uiti'n.ils during the 
peak of delivery, the actual losses would probably luivc 
been smaller still. 

These experiments arc bting continued in a inodihed 
form. Spraying and dusting hu\e bcim discontunu d, .ind 
an attempt is now being made to siv how iar th<‘ !< ,ults 
already obtained c.an be substantiated without tlie iho ol 
fungiiides. That regular harvesting is (‘.xtri'inely uiijjort- 
ant IS obvious. The cconoiiiio relatioiishifi hit ween 
fre(|ucn<y of harvesting, laliour costs and the \!ilue ut tlie 
final crop proiluced remains to Ix' invi stigated. 

As in-oviously reported (s<c this lUii 11 iin, i<ms, 38 , 
65), on the Ibadan Natne Adnnui , lr.it lou ('(«o.i F.inii, 
which is now being established, two om-.uie plot hue 
been set aside for mycologieal (xiierinu ills. In the iuuim' 
of lime these two plots should yield far inoie .u'l ur.il i d.u.i 
than can be obtairud from the presi nt n.itiv<‘ f.um-, now 
in use. 

Cocoa Moih K\/>i tiim uis. Mr. F. vS. (loldtng, .Smioi 
Entomologist, rei>orts fh.it spei inn n- ol uioflis < oil* tied 
from stores and Im d lioni l.iiva* m eoioa bums .ill piovi d 
to be E/y/irs/in (nulilhi WIk. ; F. duhl/u li i. not y. t bti u 
found (<T. Mr. J, M. Nuol’s p.iper in this Biu.ii iin, loit, 
88, 173). 

Bionomical experiments with K. rmiUUu bi f viei u F< fi- 
ruary and June showed the duration ot the im ub.ition 
period to be three to four ilays, the shortest l.irv.il pi noil 
thirty-eight days and the sUortc.st pupal period sevui 
The progeny of moths emerging between Apul «i 
and 20 became adult bi'twccn June H and 21. 
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The Tobacco Beetle, La'iiofkruuj Mrr{co}uc F., was 
common in cocoa Ijcans which had been stoiTcl for some 
time, but not a single specimen of Arecarus fascioitlatus 
cle Geer, was seen. 

Coffee 

Nigeria.—^The following account, by Mr. 0 . J, Voeicker, 
of work carried out on colTec, is contained in the report of 
the Botanical Section, Southern Provinces, for January 
to June 1935. 

Mention was made in an earlier report of the varieties 
of coffee planted at Moor Plantation (this Bulletin, 
1932, 30 , 325). These varieties were : 

C lihenca .... ObLimcd locally. 

C. robu^ta . . . . ,, from llie Gold Coast 

C robusta .... „ ,, Java. 

C. robusta var. Quillou . . ,, ,, ,, 

C var. Uganda . , „ ,, „ 

C. stcnophylla . . . ,, ,, Bcmii. 

C arahea . . . . „ ]oc<dly 

C. hiHi^ahnsib C) * . . „ ,, 

With the exception of the Quillou coffee*, each variety 
is grown in a halt-acre i>]ot at a spacing of 12 ft. x 12 ft. 
for the Robusta and Liherica tyj)cs, 10 ft. x 10 ft. for 
Stenophylla and 8 ft. x 8 ft. for Arabica. The Gliriridia, 
plantefl as shade trees, is well eslahlishecl, hut the Albizzta 
fctlcafa is not yet old enough to give* satisfactory -.hiHlt*. 
Fruiting eomnieneed in 19.H, hut tin* yields utus* small, 
and a largi* proportion of berries wen* daiuagcd by insec ts. 
Samples of Robusta (Java), Quillou, Liberita and Arabica 
wore sent to a eolt(*e broker in l.ou(lon who ((noted j>ossiblc 
values for tlu'se types ; Anibioa at ^zs. per cwl. was the 
most promising. 

fi’om geiu*ral appearance in the fi(*ld, the Java Robasta, 
Quillou and Arabica bushes seem suited to Moor Plantation 
conditions, though normally the Liberica types suffer less 
during the dry season. Indeed, the dry .season, with 
periods of intense harnuittan, cau.ses defoliation on all 
but the Liberica types, and even these; lost their leaves 
during the 1934-3 5 season. Flowering takes place 
aft(;r tin; first lu'avy rain, but it appears that little if any 
crop results from this, ja-obably on account of the weakened 
condition of the bushes. Somewhat remarkably, the Arabica 
plants were, at tin; time of writing, carrying a bigger crop 
than the other varieties and showed vigorous growth. 

The introduced Robusta types have also been estab¬ 
lished on the Departmental farms at Benin and Umuahia. 
The results at Benin arc disappointing; growth has been 
very slow and the bushes have an unhealthy appearance. 
At Umuahia, the Uganda variety is less hardy than the 
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(juillou or Rohusta, slitiw n-iisoiiahK prniiiisp. At 

At>;ege and Nkwtdc, J.ivn Robnst.i .iluiu- bci n plantul, 
and initial yii-lds aro oxjhhU cl this jrnr. 

Little can be said at pivsc-nt cm tlu' pm-pt < is of eolfec - 
growing in Nigeria. .Scveial year^ imi t elapse Ixlon- a 
reliable indication of yi( Id pc r ac re can be obi.lined. 'I be 
indigenous Libcrica tj-pcs aie kiitmn to vu Id \\< II, but the 
berries are troublesonu- to jirep.ire, and tlie inaikct tor 
them is restricted. Thc-re are indic’ations, too, lliat pests 
and disease's may limit the area whk h can be succes^hillj 
established with this crop. 


Cerkais 

Guinea Com 

Nigeria.— In his report for llie period J.inuary tn 
June 193s, Mr. C. 15 . Tajlor, Agiunitural Hotanist, 
Northern IVoviiuos, gi\(s lice le'siilts of two small >ield 
trials with guiiu'a corn carru'd out ni 103 |. 'I he l.i\oiit 
consistc'd of randomised hloc-ks with se\eu repetitions; 
the ari'ii of a single jdot was am. A-' ,i eontrol, a 
mixture of seed obt.iined Iroin local l.irmei' was used. 


Strain. 

1 '\S zo 
J’‘S 26 
AK 51 
I? 

AK 5 
AF^r 
AF 4J1 
l\S 30 
FS $ 
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Strain AF 51 is a descendant of the old Fi 3 strain, 
which in the last report wms stated to ha\t lx c nine inixc cl 
and had been discardc'cl (this Ikiu i/iin, ioL') 33 , (tj). 
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Strains AF i and T i are recent selections. 
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Rdul 

Cassava 

Gold Coast. Tilt* report riiriii'ilied by the Dircetor ot 
Agriculture for the ])erio(! July to December conluiiis 
the following ik eoiml of \soi k t iirrierl out on ('ossava. 

Crts'.srtwj jI/osmo . —'I'he oiioitiit' Botanist has roii- 
tinuc'cl the work of eiulea\ouring to hrenl resistant lypts 
along lh('lines sci out in tii('previous report (this Buu.rTiN, 
IQ3.), 32 , 4.|7). Seullingi when ts1abli,ho(l are t(‘st<'<l for 
rcsistanr<‘. to mosaic l)y being bnddt'd with infected 
material. This i., a tlr.islit tc'-t, but it has th(' atlvanlagf' 
of showing (jiii( kiy win tin r the M‘(‘dling is readily sus¬ 
ceptible t(^ inftstion. It is,of eoiirs<>, an artifieini test and 
cannot tak<‘ fix' plaei' of fit Id trials, hut it serve> to afford 
useful pnTnninarv information in showing if a .seedling is 
worthy of inclusion in fieltl triaD. 'I'he techuiciue of eross- 
pollination lias been impro\«d as a result of exp{>rien<'e, 
and a higher percentage of s<vd, i-. IxMiig obtained. («er- 
iniuati<m of seeds was another problem, hut this dinieulty 
has been largtly overronit' by tlu' ust' of a locally-made 
solar projiagator, which ha-< imjiroved llu' pert'entage 
tnmit'iidouslv and in addition has reduced the avt-rage 
tinu' of nearly tw'o month, to about sixtemi days. 

IICN ('onii'H/ of In coll,iboral ion with the 

Botanist, the (‘ht'misl has t anic<l out preliminary tests for 
palatability, and among the niori'imjiortant results it has 
hct'ii found that : (i) mosaic infettion <loes not jipjM'ar to 
alter the IK'N eonleni ; (ii) tin* JICN eonfent in most 
eases differs eoiisideraiily in the same varic'ties grown at 
different emit res ; (iii) iiisonu* varieties just mature tubers 
.show a higluT IICN <'ontent than fully mature tuliers, 
whilst in otlier ('asi's the nwcTse hapjiens ; (iv) I'onsuhTable 
variation in IH'N eontent may ooeur in the same variety 
at the same stage of maturity ; (v) the pon'cntagc of peel 
(bark and cortex) varies from appro.ximatcly 13 to 17 per 
cent. It is higher in less mature tubers. 

Nigeria.- In eoiuieetion with tlu; work being carried 
out by the 1 feiiartineiit of Agriculture on 111 osaie disease 
of cassava (see this Ibii.i.nriN, 1035,83,68) it is of interest 
to nott' that, aeeording to Mr. F. S. Golding, Senior 
Eutofuologist, ill his report for January to June 1935, 
eviclene<‘ has h<>eu obtained that this virus disease is 
carried by the white lly, liemisia nigmensis Corbett. 

Yams 

Nigeria.—Mr. J, West, Botanical Section, Southern 
Provinces, in his report for January to June 1935, makes 
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fiirtlier refciviu't* to tho coinpn'iu n^iv»' _ooll< i tiuii of 
Niijcrian yam vi.irioli('i \vhi< li is hi'iiii’ stiuliod at I})<iflan 
(see this'BuurUN, 103^, 83 , 60). During tlu' 103,5-33 
season, a number of \urk‘lies prodiiu'd male and i('inaIo 
infloresccna's. Small quantitie.s of s('t d \vtn‘ obtained 
from several variet ies and souk' fitty seedlings \\( re sikh ess- 
fullv germinated in the nursery. (Iroutli Inu been slow, 
and it would appear Unit at b'ast two yi'ars tnu-,t (lapse 
before tubers ot any '■i/ce will be produee<l. Altem])ts will 
be made during the pri'-eut season to i>roduei' arlineially 
pollinate<l secsl. 

Fun ITS 

Citrus 

Nigeria. - d'he following si at (‘meats relating to work on 
('itrus fruits are contained in the la'purt of tin' Botanital 
S('ction, .Southern Provinces, for the jK'idod Jnuuarj' to 
June 103?. 

Mr. F,. if. fr. .Smith (k'als further with llu' extendve 
introductions of the best strains of llu' common citrus 
\ail(*ties which have been made in n'cent y(‘ars ('•<‘0 this 
Bm,i,i-:uN, tots, /'*)• in vi‘W with tliis 

crop is twolold : Hrstly, to imjirove the (piality ol huil 
available for lo('al eon.umption; secondly, to test flic 
possibility of a future fruit export track*. In ord< r to 
test the* Viirioiis introductions, and to itroucki for Inture 
propagation, (daiitiug K in progress at all experitneiital 
stations. Matt'rial a-> introdured has been established at 
Ibadan, the principal agrietiltural station in the south, 
and local reproductions ai’c us(*d for planting (‘Isewhere. 
Departmental planting is proc'oeding on a c oinpnrativ elv 
large scale at Ibadan and at Agege, the latter a possibk* 
future fruit centre, and to a lesser extent at other stations. 

At Ibadan the initial programme comprises some 400 
trees, of which three-quarters have been established during 
the past three years. In addition, Ibadan has a furtlu'C 
area devoted to stock seed tree's, atul to a relercuei* ('olli'C'- 
tion of miscellaneous citrus. At Agege, rather more than 
half the trees are already planted. Benin, Ouitsha and 
Umuahia are to have from 130 to 200 trees, and Owena 
sixty. Planting at these stations is rather Ic'ss advaiieed. 
Stock tests arc being undertaken at all stations, l>ut pc'ud- 
ing the results of these, sour orange has been acloptc'd as 
the standard stock. The planting programnio should be 
completed in 1936. 

There is a growing demand by native fanm*rs in the 
Western Provinces for budded citrus trees which will yield 
fruit suitable for export. This year, suIBeiout .supplies of 
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grapefruit tn'cs are uvailnhlt' fo otily a vt-ry few of 

these appIicanfH and every ciuh'av.our is lieing niade to 
increase the supplies for future years. 

Mr. J. West n'porls that, as pn'viotisly luentioiu'd 
(this BirLLK’iiN, I't.t.'!) 33 , J'd), .Scab (!i-.ea-e {Sfiomin'r/iiiin 
cHri) brolu; out s('verely ia lo.t.f on sour orange see<lliugs 
at Ibadan. In ('arlv Kovduber a inmiher of beds 

of sour orange soerllings wvn^ ahadecl at a lieiglit of iS in. 
with palm shade, in aetstrdanee with the <'ontrol nietlifxls 
advocated by Briton-jones in Trinidad (“ Th<‘ Control 
of Scab hi the We'll Indie;,*’ T><>l>i<'nl Afin'rulfitn', 

10, 40). Unshaded and sprayd lieds wc'n* adetpialely 
interspersed through tlioM' shaded st) as to affonl a elus'k 
on the expcriineut. Al the end of Man-h lo.tj the sliade 
was raised to a height of alioul 5 ft. An examination 
of the beds at th<' time tlie shade was nu-erl gave the 
following n'sults; 

1. No shade - sprayed with Bordeaux niixturo. 

4 beds. J77 .seislliiigs. 35-o per I'ent. infected. 

2. No sliade. 

I i beds, 0/0 sei’dlings. per eeni, infeefed. 

3. Shaclt'd. 

3l> beds. 3,0,10 seedlings. 3-5 jier eeni. infei tcd. 

A furtiier i'.ix beds of sour orange • eedliags, not iiiehided 
in the above ligures, were hTl with the shade al iH ia. for 
too long a period, 'I'he seisllings g.rew tiirough the shade 
and the majority of such un .liadisl sliool , heeaiiie in¬ 
fected, whereas the foliage under the sliade ivmaiiied 
liealtliy. 

Whilst the pi'riod covered included a severe rlry .season, 
the infection percent ag«‘S in the sprayed and unshadeil 
beds show that t he effect of sliade had bci'ii nio.sl efiective. 
The end of March was extremely wet, Init an additional 
count made in the midflle of May showerl that the disis'ise 
had not then become any more prevalent in the shaded 
beds. It remains to be seeti how {‘iTet'live shade alone as 
a control measure will [irovc iluring the lieight of the rains. 

Mr. F. S. Golding, Senior Entomologist, states that 
adults and nympiis of a Cap.sid Img attacking young shoots 
of citrus in November and December 1934 proved to be 
Sahlhcrgella iheobroma Dist. This is the first time since 
1914 that this specitis has been recorded in Nigeria. 
Efforts are being made to elucidate its life history and to 
determine whether the species attacks young cacao trees 
in Nigeria as it does in the Gold Coast. 
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Sierra Leone. -A roport h> Mr. (‘. ll.irurcavc-, Knio- 
mologht, Department of Agrinildirc, in fliis 

BtTLi-KTtN (1033,31, 85), de.'ilt with I ho (>rul)l(‘ni of fruit- 
piercing Li'pifiuptera, which arc ,a serious post of citrus 
fruits ill Si(Tni Li'onc. Suhsi'qnont ri'ports (11134,32, 146, 
452) arldcd to the list of host-plants m wlin-h Iho l.irvtc 
occur. In a report for fho first half-yt'ar 1035, Mr. 
Hargreaves giv(>s th(‘ tollowing list of now ho'-ts for some 
of till' species of fruit-piercing moths. 

Achern cnforaloidi’s (Aim.~Alrhinnut hitlrl/n, liytso- 
carpus eweimus, Cucsiis /crrui’i’if'fi, <Afu mtulu, Com- 
hniiini coniasum, Couuarus a/nniuus, L'os/a.s- njer, 
Dicliapetalnm toxiraritmi, Dioscorca hiriifhm, f.(pf()ili>ris 
cf. L. brachyptcra, Macaranf<a bnnvjolut, MiihUiu hnrtai, 
Napokona heudehtii, Ochihocosmus ajricmms, Simndcm 
juglnndifoliaf Uvaria chamcp. 

Aihtva earn Crimi.—Couibriiuut romosum, Comhrrfum 
mucroualunt. 

Achern faher I loll.— Comhrchwi canmsuut, 

Achepa liruardi Boisd. Combnium comoMtm, Com- 
hretmn mucromUtm, Napokona hcudcloUi, (khtlmcosmus 
ajricmius, Phylknthus dkcoidcus. 

Anna nicjancsi (Jumi. -- Conibreiutu coniosuni. 

ParalkUa algira L. - Phyllanlhus dismdcu.s. 

Svrrodcs? Irispilu Mab,-" DeinhoUia pimuifn. 

Hcrrodcs ? partita F. Lccaniodiscus cupanioidcs. 


On, Skkiis 

diound-nuis 

Nigeria.—■ The report of Mr. K. T. Ilarth'y, Agricultural 
Chemist, Northern Provinci's, for January to Juno 1031!, 
states that Jhe work on the oil content of ground-nuts, 
referred to in this Bulletin (io34, 32 ,454) has bomi con¬ 
tinued. It was shown in the previous report that the 
samples of ground-nuts collected from tnuling linns at 
Gusau and Sokoto contained more oil than tlu' Botanist's 
selected strain grown on the Department’.s own famis in tlio 
same neighbourhood. This was followi'cl up Iiy oolkv'fing 
seed direct from native farmers in those districts and 
growing this seed side by side with the selected strain - 
known as " Castle Cary '’—-on the Deparlment's farms at 
Gusau and Sokoto. Samples of the local nuts were also 
sent to Kano and Samaru and were grown there along with 
Castle Cary.” The oil contents of all the crops were 
determined with the following results : 
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OU Palm 

Nigeria. Mr. 1 C. 11 . < 1 . Hinitli, Bot.iuieni Section, 
Southern Proviiiies, iii hn n port lor j,iiiu,iry to June 
•035, 'states that v.irietal ikniilii ation on fruit churmteis 
of the oil p.ilni lun heen lontinuefl as the palius of the first 
tfcneration of the (alabar sileitions i.uiu' into hearinjj;. 
While little useful ialonnation on inlii ntanee csiu ho 
added to the finures };i\eu in the report for July 1034 (this 
Bunivi'iN, j, 32 , 45.}), It may he of iuterist to reeonl ti 
few notes on the ti ntative elassifieaf ion at prcieiit followed. 

Palms ale ehissihed on the fruit ajipi'arame alone ; suul 
are divided into tvpes 011 external eliaraeters, and into 
forms on infern.il diarailers, 'I he exteru.il ehissilication 
appears to he st raiuhUdrwaril. Four types an* recognised, 
and are as follows : 

(i) Ordinary typi* (lum-green-fruited and non-mantled), 

(ii) Mantled type (inanthsl hut non-gn'cn-fruited). 

(ill) Green-fruited type (green-fruited Imt non-msmtled). 

(iv) Mantled green-fruited type (hotli mantled and 

green-fruited). 

14* 
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Tlio internal classifn'iition is basis I on iiiesui.irp thick¬ 
ness, shell thickniss and kernel si/e, each (tf tlie above 
types being snb-div ided into two tonns, t he one thirk-shell, 
the Ollier thin-sliell. Tlie terms “ thi( k-dtell ” and “ thin- 
shcll” are arbitrary and are UM‘d to describe two well- 
recogmsed intirnal tonns of oil-palm Iruit. 1'he typirai 
thick-shell fruit luis a thin mesoearp, a thuk shell and a 
large kernel; and the typical thin-shdl fruit, a thick 
inesorarp, a thin shell and a small ktrnel. But ron- 
siderabli' variation of internal form o( curs in oii-palm fruit ; 
the internal components appear to be ismtrolled by a 
nunibiT of genes, and to v.iry iudependcntly of each other. 
To quote but two examples: fairly Ihiik mesoearp is 
bound with thick shell and large kernel, and thick mesoearp 
with a Ihinnish shell but a l.irgi'-h kernel. Again detinitt‘ 
intenuediati's appear, and there are extreme examples 
at both ends ot the scale ; palms witli a very thh'k shell, 
and palms wdth a minute kernel but no shell (shell-less), 
or p.ilms with neither shell nor kiTiiel (kenud-les-,). Si/e 
of fruit appi'urs also to be of importniui', and then* seems 
to be a reid dirjerenee between the thiu-shell palm known 
in Mriea as the " I.isoiuhe,'’ aiul tlie cummoa or '* (hole ” 
thin-shell palm. The pn^sent dividing line hetwieii the 
thick-and fhiii-siii'll tonn.sisthat tlx'fruit of thel.ifti ri'oii- 
Inins the mesoearp fibre ring, and that the nuts <an be 
readily cracked (Smith, 1 C. 11 . (h, “ Oil Palm at Oalabar,’' 
Htli Annual BidUtin, A^nrultimil Df/H,, Ni^rria, loio). 
Thus the thin-sliell form ('ontains tlie following variations : 
(i) Kernel-less, (ii) Shell-less, (iii) 'j'hin-shcll, (iv) Inter¬ 
mediate thiii-sliell; and the thirk-fahell form : (i) Inter¬ 
mediate thick-shell, (ii) Thick-shcll, (iii) Very thiik-sliell. 

Such a grouping can only be regarded as a tintative 
one, but further expansion is undisirable pending tlie 
examination of many more variations of fruit form than 
are as yet available in the oil-prdm selection blot ks. 

Fiimns 

Cotton 

Nigotia. -The report of the Botanical Section, Southern 
Provinces, for January to Juiu* 19.^5, ('ontains the follow¬ 
ing statement by Mr. E. II. G. Smith on cotton selection 
in the Western Provinces of Southern Nigeria. Originally, 
a variety of Gossypitim pmwianum, locally known as 
" native " cotton, was exploited exclusividy in this area, 
and this variety still persists in certain more remote 
districts where there is a local weaving industry. After 
extensive trials of this cotton, of Alhm {(», himitum), and 
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of Ishan (according to Dr. Harland a variety of G. barba- 
dense), improved Ishan strain A was first distributed to 
the farmers in 1927, and is now, with the above-mentioned 
exception, exclusively grown. Ishan A was the most 
satisfactory of a number of strains bred up by Mr. C. J. 
Lewin, the original material being obtained from the 
Ishan Division of Benin Province. Thus while Ishan 
cotton has long been grown in Southern Nigeria, it was 
not the native cotton of the Abeokuta and Oyo Provinces, 
which form the most important cotton-pi'oducing area. 

As has been mentioned in previous reports, improved 
Ishan strain A is in most respects an eminently satisfactory 
cotton, the principal defect being the extreme roughness 
of the lint. As has also been previously I'eported, an 
attempt is being made, on Dr. Harland's advice and with 
his co-operation, to graft the smooth lint character of Sea 
Island on to Ishan A. These cottons have been crossed, 
and the has been backcrossed on to Ishan A for, two 
generations. At present this work has not yet reached the 
stage of the multiplication of new strains for field trials. 

During the season 1934-3$, both first (Ishan A x Sea 
Island) X Ishan A, and second [(A x SI) x A] X A, 
generation backcrosses were under trial at Moor Planta¬ 
tion. Some strains had been produced in St. Vincent, 
others were the result of local crossing. 

The past cotton season w’as most disappointing, and 
was an abnormal one in that the usual break in the rains 
during the growing period did not occur. Cotton at 
Ibadan is sown about July i, some three months after the 
first rains begin. There is usually a break in the rains, 
Imown as the short dry season, which extends for about 
six weeks, and which may occur at any time between the 
last week of July and the end of August ; June, July and 
September being months of heavy rainfall. The break in 
the rains occasions a check in the development of the cotton 
plants. Serious flowering begins during October, the last 
month of appreciable rain, and the flowering peak is 
reached normally about the middle of November. It is 
usual for cotton to shed buds and bolls heavily until heavy 
rain ceases. In 1934, as a result of the absence of a check 
in growth during August, the cotton was very forward 
by the end of September, and the flowering peak was 
reached towards the end of October, two to three weeks 
before the usual time. The wet conditions also favoured 
the incidence of bacterial disease, which appears to be 
largely controlled at Ibadan by climatic factors. As a 
result of the heavy rainfall, and of the prevalence of 
bacterial disease, loss of potential crop was severe, The 



loss of crop extended into November, right past the peak 
of flower production. The plants were of reasonable size, 
and should have carried a fair crop, but this had been 
largely lost from the fruiting branches. Consequently, 
yields were low and irregular. 

These low and irregular yields were a handicap to 
selection within the comparatively large mimber of Ishan 
A X Sea Island first backcross progenies under trial. 
Selection was very largely based on vegetiitivc and lint 
characters. Towards the end of the growing season a- 
rigorous field selection on the vegetative character was 
made, particular attention being paid to hairiness. As 
bolls opened, plants that had passed the finst test were 
further selected for smoothness of lint. A final selection 
followed in the laboratory, when halo lengths and ginning 
percentages were determined, and tw'enty-six selections 
were made for next season. The rough lint character of 
Ishan A was found to be very persistent, even in these 
first backcrosses, and many progenies were no better than, 
or showed but little improvement on, the Ishan parent. 

A number of second generation backcrosses were grown, 
and these appeared to be far from promising on account of 
a very general tendency to an Ishan A type of lint. A few 
selections were made, but this material appears less likely 
to give the desired result. 

To summarise the season’s results, there seems to be a 
wealth of likely cottons, but the apparent persistence of 
the rough lint character of Ishan A is a somewhat dis¬ 
couraging feature. 

Uganda.—^The half-yearly report on investigations 
carried out at the Serere Plantation for January to June 
1935 contains the _ following summary by the Assistant 
Botanist of the main experiments. 

Miniature Variety Trial .—^This experiment consisted 
of 136 one-row plots of seventeen varieties, replicated (iight 
times in random blocks. Each sub-plot consisted of one 
row of fifty plants each. The object of the t‘X})eriment 
was to test a number of promising strains of which in¬ 
sufficient seed was available for inclusion in larger trials. 


Variety, 

Yield. 

Variety, 

Yield. 




ib. 

N .17 

* Hs 

S.P .20 . 

, 10'49 

S.G .29 

• 5*14 

S.P .39 . . . 

. ro*34 

S<48 « 


S.P .40 . 

. tt*i 6 

S,P.36 . 

. 5 -a 8 

S,P.43 . . . 

. n*54 


• .5-59 

S.P .48 . 


S.P .72 

. 5-90 

S.P .25 . 

. a-50 

XJ.4.4‘^ * 

. I 3 -i 8 

S.P .56 . 

♦ 9*47 

S,P,i 

, , . , 8'92 

S.P .57 . . . 


S»P,i 3 

• » * 9'^4 
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The outstanding results were : 

(a) N. 17 gave a significantly higher yield and developed 
fewer black-arm lesions per plant than S.G.29. 

{b) All the selections showed considerably lower black- 
arm infection than the two standard varieties N.17 and 
S.G.29. 

(c) The high yields of S.P.48 and S.P.57. The latter 
is particularly encouraging, as it is a rc-selection from 
S.P.2S and has superior lint to the other U.4.4 strains 
included in this trial. 

Sowing Dale and Spacing Trial with variety S.G.29,— 
This experiment took the form of a duplicated 3x3 
Latin Square for sowing dates. Each sowing date " cell ” 
was divided at random into the three spacings. A similar 
experiment was conducted in the previous season so that 
two seasons' results could be combined in one analysis of 
variance. 

The results for the 1934-3 5 season were as follows : 


Sowing ihitcH Yk’Ul Signifn ant 

irrcsi«'ctivc‘ of r>pachv; P’T -ticro, dillcrcncu. 

Ih. 

May 16 . , . 3.S7 "j 

Jvuip 17 * . . 418 V 57 

July 15 • • • 431 J 

No significant difference between sowing dates. 

irrospcctivtt Viuld SiVnifscant 

oi sowing dates. ptT acre. diVkrenw, 

lb, 

3 ft. X i ft.. . . 396 ] 

3 ft. X j ft.. • .421 t 26 

3 ft. X I ft.. . . 420 J 


No significant difference between spacings. 

The interaction of sowing date x spacing was highly 
significant, because : 

(a) In May there was no difference between spacings. 

(b) In June 3 ft, x 1 ft. gave a better yield than the 
two closer spacings. 

(c) In July the two closer spacings gave a better yield 
than 3 ft. X I ft. 

Combining the results of the two sejisons 1933-34 and 
1934-35 the following i-esults were obtained : 

Sowing! dfitiis VieUI Sj>3{nificant 

irresiptictivc* of spacing. per acre, diikrence, 

16 . 

May , * . . 314 ] 

Jutie . * . . 300 > 3a 

July . . . . 288 J 

No significant difference between sowing dates. 
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Spacings iiTcspcctive 

Vicki 

Signitkant 

of sowing dates. 

per acre. 

ditlerettcc. 

3 ft. xift.. 

* 286 "1 


3 ft. xift.. 

• 306 t 

20 

3 ft. XI ft.. 

• 309 J 



3 ft. X I ft. and 3 ft, x i ft. were significantly better 
than 3 ft, X I ft. 

The interaction of seasons x sowing dates was highly 
significant because in the 1933-34 season, May gave a 
better yield than June, which gave a better yield than July. 
In the 1934-3S season the order was exactly reversed. 

The interaction of seasons x spacings was not 
significant, 

The interaction of spacings x sowing dates was signi¬ 
ficant because 3 ft. x i ft. gave the best jdeld for May and 
June sowing dates, whereas 3 ft. x i ft. gave the best for 

Combined Variety, Dusting and Sotoing Date Trial ,— 
The lay-out was as follows : 

Standard Plots (27 ft. X27 ft.) and spacing 3 ft, x 1 ft. 

4x4 Latin Square for four sowing dates. Each 
sowing date “ cell ” of the Latin Square was divided into 
three strips of plots at random for the seed treatments 
Control, Dust 413a and Dust Abavit B. 

There were forty-eight replications of each variety 
irrespective of sowing date or seed treatment, and ninety- 
six replications of each seed treatment irrespective of 
variety or sowing date. 

The different treatments were as follows : 

Sowing dates : April 24, 

May 15, 

June 12. 

July 16, 

Seed treatment: Control. 

Dust 413«. 

Dust Abavit B. 

Varieties ; S.G.29. Control. 

S.P.i. 

S.P.20. 

S.P,2I. 

S.P.48. 

S.P.72. 

A complete statistical analysis will be given in the 
Annual Report of the Department for 1934. The Assistant 
Botanist's summary is given below : 

Varieties (irrespective of sowing dates or seed 
treatments). 
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Total cotton. 

S.P48. Significantly higher yielder than all 
others. 

S.P.21. Equal to S.P.20; both significantly 
higher yielders than S.P.i, S.P.72 and S.G.29. 
S.P.i. Significantly higher yield than S.P.72 
and S.G.29. 

S.P.72. Equal to S.G.29. 

Clean cotton. 

Results same as for total cotton. 

Sowing Dates (irrespective of seed treatments or 
varieties). 

Total cotton. 

June equal to July. 

June better than May and April. 

July, May and April all equal. 

Cleatt cotton. 

June equal to July. 

June better than May and April. 

July better than April but equal to May. 

Seed Treatments (irrespective of sowing dates and 
varieties). 

Dusts had no effect on general yield. 

Interaction of Sowing Date x Seed Treatment. 

Seed treatments showed no differences in April, 
May and July. But in June, both dusts resulted 
in a significant ina'ease of yield over control. 

Interaction of Variety x Sowing Date, 

The nature of this interaction is rather obscure : to 
simplify matters the following table is given. 
In this, each varietal monthly mean is expressed 
as a percentage of the mean yield of all varieties 
for the appropriate month. 





April. 

May. 

June, 

July. 




. 68*7 

70*4 

65*9 

71*2 

ap.i . 



. I00'6 

io 5 *i 

104*6 

105*4 

S.Rao . 



, u8*5 

110*6 

1X1*2 

113*6 

S.P.21 . 



. 130*8 

109*4 

112*2 

117*1 

S.P.48 . 



* 215*3 

129*3 

132*6 

^3:1*5 

aP.72 . 



. 76*1 

74*3 

73*5 

6x*i 


From this it will be seen that the varieties responded 
in different ways to the four sowing dates, viz.: 

S.G.29 gave the best relative yields in May and July. 
S.P.I gave a low relative yield in April, 
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S.P.20 and S.P.21 (very closely related) gave relatively 
high yields in April and July. 

S.'P.48 gave its highest relative yields in June and July. 

S.P.72 gave lower relative yields as the sowing date 
became later. 

The most outstanding results arc : the obvious pre¬ 
ference of S.P.48 for late planting, and its enormous 
increase over S.G.29 ; the increase of yield of successive 
generations S.P.i, S.P.20, S.P.2J, and S.P.48 (all U.4.4.2 
derivatives) ; the failure of dusts to alter general yield 
except during June, despite the significant reduction of 
black-arm infection ; the shifty of the optimum sowing 
date from May to June-July, as in the previous bad black- 
arm year 1929-30 ; the extraordinary accuracy of this 
complex experiment, the standard error of a single plot 
being i per cent, of the general mean and differences of 
only 7*1 per cent, of the general mean demonstrate signi¬ 
ficant differences between variety totals. 

Owing to the success of this experiment a similar 
complex experiment of 288 sub-plots is to be laid down in 
the 1935-36 season, substituting three spacings for the 
three seed treatments. 

The following experiments are also reported on. 

Manurial Experiment .—The results of the cotton crop 
(variety U.4.4) grown in 1934 were as follows : 


Treatment. 

Coatrol ..... 

Lime ..... 

10 tons farmyard manure per acre 

20 „ „ „ „ „ 

Following the cotton, the plots were planted to ground¬ 
nuts (Local Bunch type) on April 23 and 24, 1935. 

Rotation Experiment ,—^The second rotation for 1934 
gave very poor results, the yields for the various series and 
crops being as follows : 


Yield 
pet acre. 
lb, 

* 4^3 
» 394 

• 535 

. 526 

‘ 549 


Crop. 

Cotton 


Green manure 
Sim-sim . 
Ground-nuts 
Millet 


Rotation Serifis. 

Yield. 

IK 

lb. 

. A.2 


42 

B.2 

9 

72 

C.2 

7 


D.2 

6 

43 

A .3 

9 

72 

B .3 

14*6 

1 X7 

^•3 

6-7 

54 

. B.I 

0-3 

Dur in. 

. A.X 
. C.X 

Total failure owing to dry weather. 

. Da 


ff n 
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The plots have been planted to the next rotation crops 
as shown below : 


Series. 

Crop, 

Planted. 

A.i ; C.2 ; D.r , 

, Green manure 

^ 34-35 

A.3 ; B.2 ; D.3 . 

. Ground-nuts 

I 3 - 4-35 

A.a; C.i; B.3 . 

. Millet 

14.2.35 Besown 12.3.35 54-35 

B.i; D.2 ; C.3 . 

. Sim-sim 

:r 3 - 3-35 M 5 - 4'35 


Tobacco 

(Sold Coast. —^According to the report of the Director of 
Agriculture on investigations conducted during the period 
July to December 1934, fanners show'ed some interest in 
tobacco, more especially in the Eastern Province, and the 
Department obtained seeds of various types for trial and 
gave advice as to cultivation and curing. Satisfactory 
crops were obtained, but the locally-produced leaf has not 
sold well because it lacks the “ bite ” of imported leaf. 
Various methods of treatment during and after curing are 
being tested with the object of suiting the local taste for a 
full-flavoured leaf. 

Drugs 

Kola 

IKgeria.—Further reference to the subject of colour in 
kola nuts is contained in a report by Mr. O. J. Voelckcr, 
Botanical Section, Southern Provinces, for the period 
January to June 1935. In the previous report (this 
Bulletin, 1934, S3, 462) it was shown that trees planted 
from white nuts under normal conditions of pollination 
yielded both white and coloured nuts, but when the flowers 
were self-pollinated white nuts alone were produced. 

Apart from the small plot of kola. Cola nitida A. Chev., 
grown from white seed at Moor Plantation, Ibadan, there 
exist a plot grown from pink seed and another from red 
seed. Pollen from the red seed was used to fertilise 
flowei's on the white-.seed plot, and reciprocal crosses were 
made. The cla.ssification of colour in the resulting nuts 
was difficult owing to the numerous variations in colour 
intensity ; white alone could be classed as a distinct group. 
Two other groups, pink and red, were made, but variations 
occurred within each of these, and it was sometimes 
difficult to decide into which group a nut should be placed. 
The results obtained arc summarised below: 

Trees planted with white nuts produced when: 

Naturally pollinated {1931-34) . . . 1,113 

Self-pollinated (1933-34) .... 745 

Crossed with pollen from trees grown from 

red nuts (1934). 

Trees planted with red nuts produced when: 

Crossed with iwllon from trees grown from 
white nuts (1934). .... — 


Hnk. 

Red. 

H 

t8o 

94 

72 X 

60 

M 9 
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Under natural pollination conditions the red trees give 
almost all red nuts ; exact figures, however, have not 
been kept. 

An examination of colour in nuts from individual 
crosses showed that pollen from certain " red trees " when 
used on “ white flowtU's ” yiekled only n‘<l nuts, wliile 
pollen from other " red trees " produced eitlier a mixture 
of pink and red, or white, pink and red. Similarly, when 
" white tree ” pollen was used to fertilise flowers on " red 
trees,” some of these “ red trees ” gave only red nuts, while 
others gave pink and red. A tentative suggestion put 
forward is that colour is a complex factor determined by a 
number of genes. Whiteness w’ould be a pure recessive, 
and, as such, breed true when self-fertilised. Redness 
might indicate complete colour dominance, but could still 
occur when some of the colour genes were absent. On 
growing such nuts as these latter, the flowers, if fertilised 
with ” white ” pollen, would produce a mixture of pink 
and red, or white, pink and red. Further work remains 
to be done in elucidating these colour factors. 

A fuller account of Mr. Vocickcr’s work on cotyledon 
colour in Kola is given in a paper contributed by him to 
Tropical Agriculiure, Vol. XII, No. 9, September 1935, 
pp. 231-234. 

An indication of the distance over which kola pollen is 
carried has been given. If the theory is correct that 
coloured nuts occurring on trees grown from white seed 
are the result of out-pollination, then such coloured nuts 
as were found under natural conditions in the white-tree 
plot must have been caused by foreign pollen. The 
shortest distance between the white-tree plot and coloured 
kola trees was 300 ft.; pollen from the coloured trees 
would have been carried at least this distance. The 
agencies of pollination are not known, but a somewhat 
sticky pollen suggests insects. 

As the cot3)|Iedons are modified leaves, it was suggested 
that colour pigment or absence of colour pigment—so 
obvious in the cotyledons—could also be noted in leaves at 
a later stage of growth. Sections of leaves from white- 
tree and red-tree kola were examined microscopically, but 
no red pigment could be found in either. The only 
difference noted between trees grown from white nuts and 
those grown from coloured is the presence of a purple 
longitudinal streak near the base of the calyx of the 
latter} this streak is absent in trees grown from white 
nuts. 
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MINERAL RESOURCES 

CYPRUS 

Thk Imperial Institute has received the following state¬ 
ment from the Acting Colonial Secretary in regard to the 
mining operations carried out in Cyprus during the six 
months ended June 30, 1935. 

The production of cupriferous pyrites for the first six 
months of 193 s continued to show a satisfactory increase 
due to the expansion in operations at the Mavrovouni 
mine. It is expected that the output will be increased 
still further when the new metallurgical plant is working 
to full capacity. 

Although a smaller tonnage of asbestos rock was mined 
by the Cyprus & General Asbestos Co., Ltd., compared 
with the corresponding period in 1934, the Company has 
maintained its export figures by drawing on stocks. The 
scale of operations by this Company is entirely governed 
by the market requirements for its product. 

Towards the close of the period under review more 
applications were received for prospecting permits, and a 
considerable increase in prospecting operations is expected 
in the immediate future. 

Assuming that there is no further set-back in the price 
of metals, the general outlook may be described as one 
promising slow but steady improvement. 

Work Done by the Cyprus Mines Corporation at the 
Skouriotissa Pyrites Mine 



First C months 
*935. 

First f> mouths 
*934- 

Underground development, footage 

766 

1,276 

Tonnage mined. 

43*133 

68.787 

Underground labour (average per day) 

657 

829 

Tonnage exported ..... 

44,060 

61,713 

Labour, surface and underground (average 
per day) 

L303 

1,465 


Work Done at the MAVROvotTNi Pyrites Mine by rim Cyprus 
Mines Corporation 

First 6 montths First 6 months 

1034 . 


Underground development, footage 

7 * 5^2 

7*354 

Tonnage mined. 

106,660 


Underground labour (average per day) 

761 

m 

Tonnage exported. 

Labour, surface and underground (average 

63,258 

26,430 

per day) ...... 

Ii43^ 

1,000 


Work Done at the Troodos Mines op the Cyprus Chrome Co., Ltb. 


First 6 months First 6 months 

*035. *034. 

Development, total footage . • ,261 220 

Tonnage of chrome iron ore mined , . 205 120 

Tonnage of chrome iron ore exported . . Nil Nil 

Labour (average per day for 3 months) ,41 30 
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Work Done by the Cyprus Mines Corporation, Skouriotissa, in 
THE Production of " Devil’s Mud ” (Auriferous Andesite) 




First 6 months 

First 6 months 



X935. 

mi- 

Underground de\‘'elopment, footage 

. 

17,817 

11.465 

Tonnage mined.... 

. 

5 , 7^0 

3.924 

Gold ore exported 

. tons 

1.504 

593 

Gold content of gold ore exported 

. 03 . 

4.632 

4>123 

Silver content of nol<i ore exported 

. 03 . 

27,643 

27.033 

Gold-bearing metallic precipitate exported 




tons 

3 

X 

Gold content of the above metallic 

precipi- 



tate ..... 

, 03 . 

2,240 

1.793 

Silver content of the above metallic precipi- 

tate ..... 

, 03 . 

16,893 

10,894 


Work Done by the Cyprus and General Asbestos Co., Ltd., 


Amiandos 



First 6 months 

Mrst 6 months 



* 935 . 

1034- 

Rock mined .... 

. tons 

269,080 

407.795 

Rock treated .... 

. tons 

54.129 

85.320 

Finished asbestos produced 

. tons 

3.77X 

2.743 

Finished asbestos exported 

. tons 


3.334 

Average daily labour (quarries only) 

. 

439 

732 

Average daily labour (all operations) 

. 

834 

1.193 


Minerals Exported other than those Dealt with Above were 


Gypsum, calcined 


AS Follows 

. . tons 

First 6 months 
*935. 

3,268 

First 6 months 
*934. 

4.736 

Gypsum, raw . 


. . tons 

2,848 

1,128 

Stone, building. 


. cu. yds. 

2 

73 

Stone, pumice . 


. . tons 

1^.275 

322 

Terra umbra . 


. . tons 

2.547 

2,411 

Terra verte 


. . ions 

18 

19 

As stated in the article on “ The Economic Resources 


of Cyprus ” (p. 319), the Lymni pyrites mine of the Cyprus 
Sulphur & Copper Co., Ltd., suspended operations in 
June 1932. A certain number of men liave to be kept 
employed there, however, the average per day for five 
months during the first half of 1935 being five, as compared 
with two during the corresponding period of 1934. 

GOU) COAST 

The Imperial Institute has received from the Director 
of the Gold Coast Geological Survey the following account 
of the work carried out during the half-year ended June 

30, 1935. 

The survey of the gold resources of the Colony and 
Ashanti was continued and two parties started work in 
the Northern Territories at the end of March. 

At the request of mining companies, advice was given, 
after geological investigations had been made of several 
gold mines and prospects. Numerous other mines and 
prospects were also examined. 
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The banket conglomerate and associated beds of the 
Tarkwa-Aboso gold-field were traced and mapped in a 
north-eastern direction from Damang and Insu to the 
Anum River in Ashanti. They were tested in very many 
places, but little or no gold was found. 

A line of auriferous reefs, some of which yielded en¬ 
couraging prospects of gold, was discovered by the Director 
in the Lawra District, and traced for eight miles. There 
are no old gold workings and previously gold was not 
known to exist in the district. 

An investigation of the country around Pudo, Lawra 
District, where deposits of titaniferous magnetite and 
hsematite were discovered by the Geological Survey in 
1927 and 1929, revealed the presence of other deposits of 
the same type. 

Two small deposits of limestone were found near Du, 
which is on the south side of the White Volta River on the 
Walwale-Navrongo bush road. 

The gravels of small tributaries of the Bonsa River near 
Dompim, Wasaw District, are being worked for diamonds 
by the Africans. Nearly 5,000 carats were produced in 
1934 and the output is steadily increasing. The original 
discovery of diamonds in this locality was made by the 
Geological Survey in 1922. The bed rocks are Kawei'e 
conglomerate and grit, but the head-waters of the streams 
traverse Upper Birrimian greenstone and scliists. 

In addition to diamonds, the concentrates contain 
staurolite, ilmenite, gold, tourmaline, zircon, kyanite and 
a little sapphire and chrysoberyl. 

Memoir No, 4, Gold in the Gold Coast, was published 
in April. 

maERiA 

The Imperial Institute has received from the Director 
of the Geological Survey the following report on the work 
carried out during the six months ended June 30, 1935. 

Gold 

Three new standard sheets of the map, viz. Kacluna, 
Kakuri and Bichini (from north to south respectively), 
representing the eastern flank of the area already surveyed 
geologically, are nearing completion by the Survey Depart¬ 
ment. The most southerly section (Bichini), which includes 
the important producing areas of Kazai and Beni, was 
surveyed geologically during the dry season. Two features 
of outstanding geological interest are; {a) the confirmation 
of the presence of a shatter belt which joins the two 
areas of Beni and Kazai, and passes through the centre of 
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the Nigeria Gold Mining Company’s workings at Beni, thus 
again demonstrating the importance of tectonics ; (b) the 
base of the Nupe Sandstones is being worked for the first 
time on a reach of the Beni River below Beni. The deposit 
which is cut through by the river is approximately 30 ft. 
thick, with about 2 ft. of auriferous rubble at the base. 
It is not extensive in area so far as is known at present, 
and is being worked by natural sluicing below a step in the 
Beni River. Values, however, are generally low. 

The monthly output of gold is being maintained at 
slightly above 3,000 oz., and for the half-year will be about 
20,000 oz. 


Water Supplies 

In the Northern Provinces the programme of shaft 
sinking for water has progressed steadily with the result 
that seventy-nine wells have been brought into production 
for a footage of 9,924 ft. sunk. 

Katagum .—^The annual incidence of guinea-worm led to 
a pathological examination of the rivers and W'dls of 
Katagum Emirate of Bauchi Province, the result of wdiich 
showed that in all rivers and pools infected cyclops were 
in abundance while wells were found to be free. Work 
was accordingly commenced at Katagum, on the Katagum 
River, in Februaiy and extended to Sakwa, Gamawa and 
Gadau Districts. The Administration has decided to 
extend the original programme of work so as to improve 
the wmter supply of the whole emirate in places where the 
life of a native well is short and where water is generally 
scarce. By the end of June, twelve shafts were producing. 

.SorMM,—Well-sinking has bcei\ continued along the 
main Ballc-Maiduguri road, and the programme in that 
area is now' almost finished. Eight wells have been com¬ 
pleted and in all except one, which lies near the Maiduguri 
River, prolific sub-artesian rise.s were tapped. Several of 
these rises measui'c 60 ft., while one reached 110 ft. 

Five tube wells have been driven on the River Alo at 
Maiduguri at various crossings. I'hese are proving most 
popular and are being used practically continuously day 
and night. Five wells have been commenced in and 
around Maiduguri and it is expected they will be completed 
before the advent of the rains. 

Sohoto ,—In Sokoto Emirate work has been carried on 
in Tangaza District, in the extreme north-westerly corner 
of Nigeria, with very satisfactory results. Ten wells have 
been brought into production, averaging 199 ft. in depth, 
of which five produced sub-artesian rises. The greatest of 
these measured 117 ft. A further two wells sunk at the 
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end of 1934 were deepened to sub-artesian water and eight 
others are sinking. 

At the request of the Argungu Native Administration, 
well-sinking operations were started in Argungu Emirate 
at the end of January on a small scale. Four wells are 
sinking, totalling 448 ft., but none have yet been brought 
into production. Some delay has been experienced owing 
to encountering gas in two shafts, but artificial ventilation 
is now installed. 

Kaiama .—^^fhe principal problem in Ilorin Province 
was to provide a water supply for the town of Kaiama. 
The town suffered from a foul rather than an insufficient 
water supply, guinea-worm and other water-borne diseases 
being rife. There were a number of shallow wells in the 
town itself, but the main supply was obtained from a large 
evil-smelling and rank pool called Kura Imi, to the south. 

Seven wells were sunk in the town, the underlying 
rock being a slightly decomposed gneissose granite. These 
wells are deeper than the original native wells, giving a 
total footage sunk of 349 ft. and a standing capacity of 
8,000 gals. Each well was lined with reinforced concrete 
to rock head and a coping 3 ft. high built to prevent the 
return of spillage and consequent contamination. 

The pool, Kura Imi, was cleaned and excavated to 
below the aquifer, the excavation being 45 ft. square. A 
reinforced concrete reservoir was constructed, 37 ft. square 
in plan, with a capacity of 60,000 gals., completely roofed 
over with reinforced concrete except for a square opening 
in the centre for inspection and cleaning purposes. On this 
opening a square section shaft was erected and the shaft 
sealed with a heavy wooden trap. The water enters the 
reservoir through fiow-port.s along the lower periphery of 
the side walls. The excavation around the reservoir was 
filled back with clean broken stone to within a ft, of the 
top and then the whole filled to surrounding ground-level 
with clean sand. The whole reservoir is well below ground- 
level, and the only portion visible when the work was 
completed was the top of the inspection shaft. The water 
is drawn from the reservoir by two pitcher pumps mounted 
on a large concrete slab 175 ft. away, so there is no risk of 
contamination from spillage. 

A further supply was obtained by sinking a sump of 
reinforced concrete into the clay under-bed of the dry 
stream bed, Wuruma. The sump was filled with clean 
broken stone and water is raised by a pump 140 ft. away. 
This was giving a yield of 5,000 gals, per day before the 
commencement of the rains. 

Gurml .—Sinking during the previous two years having 
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been carried out principally in the west and south of 
Gumel Emirate, operations this year have been confined 
to the north-east corner of the emirate—the Sarkin Bai 
District, which adjoins the French^ boundary. The Sarkin 
Bai District is the most sparsely inhabited district in the 
emirate and consequently the provision of wells is greatly 
appreciated and is causii\g virgin and fallow areas of good 
soil to be brought under cultivation. Immigration from 
French territory commenced early in the year and is still 
taking place. 

During the period twelve new wells have been brought' 
into production and a total of 2,000 ft. has been sunk and 
lined. Costs, at about seven shillings a foot, are approxi¬ 
mately the same as last year. 

Kaisina and Daura .—Shaft sinking has been continued 
in the Emirates of Katsina and Daura, resulting in eleven 
producing wells in the former and six in the latter. In a 
few wells in Katsina difficulty was experienced due to 
friable and running sands at depth. One well which struck 
crystalline rocks was successfully galleried and is now 
yielding a plentiful supply of water. In Daura the sedi¬ 
ments are more compact and sub-artesian rises are being 
obtained. 

Kano .—In the Babura District fourteen new wells were 
constructed during the period January to June 1935, 
bringing the total for that area, since work commenced in 
May 1934, to twenty-four. The deepest well, that at Kanya 
Babba, is 145 ft., and the shallowest at Jigawa, 27 ft., the 
total footage sunk this year being some 1,671 ft. 

The majority of these wells are in the bush and are 
provided mainly to assist the agricultural development of 
the area. To the north of the district the shafts pass 
through fine-grained sands and mottled clays, belonging 
to the Chad Series. To the south, at Kanya Babba, there 
is evidence that the boundary of the Chad Series is in that 
area, and this is confirmed in the uncompleted shaft near 
Muna, some two miles south of Kanya Babba, where 
banded grits are found. 

TMOAHYm 

The Imperial Institute has received the following 
statement from the Government Geologist regarding the 
work carried out by the Geological Survey during the year 
ended June 30, 1935. 

The work was entirely of an economic nature and 
consisted of: (i) detailed as well as reconnaissance 
geological survey of promising gold areas, (2) geological 
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work on water supply, including the provision of supplies 
of deep-seated water by boring, (3) the maintenance of 
the service afforded b3’' the chemical and petrographical 
laboratoi'y and assa3'^ office, (4) the maintenance of the 
drawing office service for the supply of sunprints and maps. 

In regard to the geological work in gold areas, the con¬ 
centrated field activities of the previous year provided 
much material for office work in connection with the pro¬ 
duction of maps and reports dealing with three of the most 
important gold-bearing regions of the territory, namely, 
the Lupa, the Musoma and the Saragura (south-west 
Mwanza) goldfields. During the year under review the 
geological field-work undertaken consisted of rapid recon¬ 
naissance examinations of promising but less known areas, 
which were carried out as extensively as the limited field 
staff available would permit. It was found possible also 
to continue the detailed geological survey of the Musoma 
District, which had been initiated the previous year, and 
some 1,450 sq. miles wt;re covered in the south and south¬ 
eastern part of the district, this area including four pro¬ 
ducing gold mines, five prospects and the Serengeti 
(Complete) Game Reserve, 

Other gold areas examined included the Mjombe-Saba 
Rivers areain the southern portion of the Manyoni District; 
the Mualezi River, south-west of Tukuyu; and the Kineleli 
prospect, in the Singida District, None of these is likely 
to prove of great importance, though the last is of con¬ 
siderable interest geologically since the ore is a garnet- 
amphibole-quartz-rock containing pyrrhotite as the 
principal sulphide. The formation, which is banded and 
contorted, grades to a micaceous quartzite ; it is infolded 
in granite and most probably represents locally metamor¬ 
phosed relics of ancient impure calcareous and siliceous 
sediments. 

The year 1934 was principally noteworthy for a great 
campaign of reef development, numerous mining groups 
commencing operations in the Lupa, and in the northern 
goldfields of Mwanza and Musoma. It is not expected, 
however, that reef production will show very marked 
increase until the developmental programme of the larger 
companies has been completed. At present the Lupa 
placer gold still accounts for well over half the total pro¬ 
duced in the territory. Gold production for the past three 
years has been as follows : igi2,£i4Q,S64 ; 1933, ,6201,866; 

1934? 5^290,647* ^ 

The record gold nugget of the territory, which was found 
in the Kasisi River area (Lupa) early in 1935, contained 
125 oz. of gold together with a small amount of quartz. 
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It is encouraging to record that the production of 
minerals other than gold shows a decided increase, the 
value rising from £$'^,627 in 1933 to ;^72,_979.in 1934. 
Tin, diamonds and salt all show substantial increases, 
but mica shows the lowest %ui*e recorded of 1,604 as 
against £26,954 in 1926. The production of phosphate 
(bat guano) is recorded during 1934 for the first time, £615 
worth having been produced during the year. The dis¬ 
covery of a seam of coal not far from the Lupa goldfield 
was another important event, since it is highly likely that 
its proximity to the goldfield will in the near future permit 
its exploitation. 

Among minor minerals numerous deposits of corundum 
have been recorded by the Survey in the neighbourhood of 
Dodoma, but so far they have failed to attract prospectors. 
A beryllium mineral (euclase) has been recorded from 
pegmatites in a mica mine in the Morogoro District, where 
the largest crystals on record of this rare mineral have been 
found. Beryl, also, occurs in most of the mica areas of the 
territory, but workable deposits have not yet been found. 
An occurrence of emerald in mica-schist is also reported 
from the Nguru Hills, Morogoro District, but details are 
not available. Flake graphite of fair quality occurs in 
several parts of the country, and from enquiries received 
by the Survey during the year it would seem that interest 
in this mineral is re-awakening. An interesting mineral 
identified by the Survey during the year is andalusite, 
which may possess some value as a refractory'. 

The laboratory is equipped for identification of rocks 
and mineral substances ; for the performance of fire-assays 
for precious metals ; wet assays for metallic ores ; and 
chemical examinations of waters, brines, clays, limestones, 
natural salts, fuels and fertilisers, as well as other mis¬ 
cellaneous materials. The volume of work dealt with by 
this branch of the Survey shows steady and rapid increase. 

A full drilling programme for water was maintained 
throughout the year, the two Star drilling machines 
accounting between them iov eighteen boreholes with a 
total footage of 4,815, of which 33 per cent, was in hard 
crystalline rock. The deepest borehole of 705 ft. was 
entirely in sedimentary rock. Eighty-two per cent, of 
these boreholes struck water and the total number of 
gallons per 24-hour day added to the resources of the 
territory was nearly 700,000. The greater proportion of 
this total, thougli somewhat saline, may be regarded as 
potable. All these boreholes were for sisal plantations, 
eleven being in the Tanga Province, where Tertiary forma¬ 
tions were pierced, and the remainder in the neighbour- 
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hood of the Central Railway, where the formations were 
more varied, ranging from sediments of Karroo and of 
Jurassic age to gneiss of the Lower Basement Complex. 

The Geological Survey now functions as part of the 
Lands and Mines Department, but its personnel is being 
increased by the aid of a loan from the Colonial Develop¬ 
ment Fund so that a more exhaustive exploration of the 
mineral resources of the territory may be undertaken. 
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23, 9 i X 6. (Melbourne: Council for Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
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neus Stephens. By J. E. Cummins and H. B. Wilson. Journ. Counc, 
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Dept. V, Econ, Zaken in Ned.^Indie, Pp, 90, 9I x 7. (Buitenzorfe; 
Archipel Drukkerij, 1935.) Summary in English. Deals with resins 
available in the Netherlands East Indies, their botanical identity and 
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ing, Surveys the investigations carried out on the resins and makes 
suggestions as regards future investigations. 
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Identification and Analysis of Lac. By H. Bhattacharya. Tech^ 
Paper No. 2, London Shellac Res. Bureau. Fp. 28, 8J x 5i. (London: 
India House, 1935 -) 

Problems of the Chemistry of Lac. By A. Karim. Pp. 1:2, 8J x sj. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT LITERATURE 

Books for review should be addressed to “ The Editor,” 
Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, 
London, S.IV.7. 

The Diseases and Curing of Cacao. By H. R. 
Briton-Jones, D.Sc., Ph.D., D.I.C., A.R.C.S. Pp. x + 
i6t, 9x6. (London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1934.) 
Price I os. 

The author states in his preface that this book has 
been written primarily for agricultural officers and cacao 
planters. The aim has been to enable them to diagnose a 
specific disease from macroscopic characters under field 
conditions and to control it. Stress is laid on the fact 
that the crop or host plant can in general withstand a 
wider range of soil and meteorological conditions than the 
parasite. From this it follow.? that “in a large number 
of cases disease can be controlled by modifying agricultural 
practices in such a manner as to bring about conditions 
which are within the range of tolerance of the host and 
outside that of the parasite." 

The section on the two very destructive diseases, pod 
rot and canker, caused by Phyiophthora pahnivora, affords 
a good example of the mode of dealing with the subject. 
After descriptions of the two diseases a Icngtiiy discussion 
follows in which it is pointed out that their incidence 
depends larj^ely on humidity within the cacao, due to 
lack of efficient drainage, too dense canopy either of the 
cacao trees themselves, or of shade trees as well. This 
leads to a discussion of methods of pruning, shade reduc¬ 
tion, drainage, etc. The point is also made that canker 
may alter the life cycle of the tree, forcing it to reach its 
maximum bearing at an unduly early age and then go into 
a rapid decline to a premature death, entailing replace¬ 
ment and thus causing crop losses which are difficult to 
appreciate fully. 
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Similarly in the chapter on root diseases the main 
diseases are described and their methods of control dis¬ 
cussed on broad lines. Some of the suggestions made will 
probably be effective in stimulating thought and encourag¬ 
ing experimental work. Thus after a lengthy discussion of 
the problem of accounting for the frequent incidence of 
various root diseases in freshly cleared and planted areas 
of forest land, the author concludes that the whole question 
must be considered " in the light of the assumption that 
the fungi responsible are present in the soil beforehand,” 
and that the clearing fundamentally alters conditions for 
both green plants and soil fungi. Some of the latter may 
then grow in large quantities on the stumps of the forest 
trees, and ‘‘it is possible that their staling products are 
dispersed into the surrounding soil and have a toxic effect 
on the finer rootlets of the crop that is being grown.” 
Later, when the stumps are completely rotted, the “ wave 
of life ” of the harmful fungus will subside. This leads 
to the suggestion that in preference to expensive stumping 
and burning, even where considered an economic proposi¬ 
tion, *' it might be more economical to grow temporary 
and immune crops for a few years while the course of 
fungi like Rigidoporus micropoms [a cause of root disease 
in cacao, Para rubber, tea, etc.] is running its course, and 
to plant the permanent crop later.” 

Witches’ broom disease of cacao has a section to itself, 
most of which is reproduced from the joint paper by the 
author and Professor Cbeesman in Tropical Agriculture 
(1930, 8, 78-89). 

The final section on the preparation or curing of cacao 
describes the objects of the process and the methods 
practised in various countries, reviews previous investiga¬ 
tions and makes suggestions for modification of the early 
stage of the process to ensure a more nearly simultaneous 
death of the beams and thus more uniformity in results. 
The volume is wtsll illustrated and has an extensive 
bibliography. 

Diseases of toe Banana and of the Manila Hemp 
Plant. By C. W. Wardlaw, Ph.D., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. Pp. 
xii -f 615, 9 X 6. (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
193s •) Price 30i-. 

The banana is subject to two diseases of prime economic 
importance. Although native to the Old World, the com¬ 
mercial production of bananas is mainly in the Caribbean 
area, the West Indies and parts of Central and South 
America. Here the continued cultivation of the Gros 
Michel or Jamaica banana, the variety roost suited for 
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modern bulk transport, is menaced by Banana Wilt or 
Panama Disease, due to a soil-inhabiting fungus, to which 
the other important commercial variety, the Cavendish, 
Chinese or Canary banana, is practically immune. 

In Australasia, Fiji and other eastern countries, in¬ 
cluding Egypt, banana cultivation lias suffered very 
severely from the ravages of Bunchy Top disease, due 
to a virus. The Canary banana is particularly susceptible 
to this disease, and no variety as yet is known to be 
immune or even highly resistant. 

There are several other diseases of the growing banana, 
but they are of minor economic importance. In addition, 
as the fruit is carried long distances in a living condition, 
there are all the troubles which are conveniently grouped 
as storage diseases, many of them due to fungi, others to 
physiological disturbances. 

The task which Dr. Wardlaw set himself was to bring 
together an account of all these diseases in a form to 
“ provide useful information for the practical agriculturist, 
the student and the scientific investigator.” 

Dr, Wardlaw is particularly well equipped for this task, 
having been for the last six years or so the Pathologist for 
banana-research at the Imperial College of Tropical Agri¬ 
culture, Trinidad. He has travelled extensively in the 
banana-growing regions of the West, and in addition to 
ordinary field and laboratory facilities has had the special 
Low Temperature Research Station at the disposal of 
himself and a colleague—a Plant Physiologist—for work 
on storage questions. As a result, although he has made 
full use of the information obtained by other workers—the 
bibliographical appendix contains S.S9 rcfcrence,s—a great 
part of the book is based on first-hand knowledge, and 
msxny of the numerous illustrations are also original. 

The result is a volume which is of the highest value to 
the agriculturist, whether planter or official, the mycologist, 
and to all concerned in any way with the commercial pro¬ 
duction and transport of bananas. 

The Physiography and Vegetation op Trinidad 
AND Tobago. A Study in Plant Ecology. By R. C, 
Marshall, B.Sc., M.A., Dip. For. Oxford Forestry Memoirs, 
Number 17, i934' Pp- S6, io| x 7|. (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press ; London; Mr. _ Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, i934') Price 6s. 

Part I of this Memoir gives a very good summary of 
the history, topography, geology and soils, and the 
meteorology of Trinidad and Tobago. Sketch maps are 
freely used to illustrate the main features in all three 
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sections. In the case of the rainfall there are not only 
maps of both islands showing the annual distribution, but 
also one for each month. The annual range, and the 
diurnal variation, of temperature and relative humidity, 
are shown by graphs. As a result the salient physiographical 
features of the islands can be much more easily and clearly 
grasped than by having to pore over elaborate tables of 
statistical returns. 

Part II deals with the types of vegetation. As the 
author remarks, “ of the tliree main types—forest, grass¬ 
land and desert—desert conditions are absent; the 
amount of grassland is extremely limited and the natural 
vegetation of nearly all the colony is forest. ... To 
distinguish the various forest types which obtain under 
tropical conditions such as are found in Trinidad and To¬ 
bago is a very difficult problem.” 

The method adopted for determining the composition 
of many forest areas was strip surveying, all the trees for 
half a chain on each side of the line being recorded by 
species and girth, and the soil, down to i ft., noted every 
chain. From the information so obtained, correlated with 
rainfall and other data, the areas under the major forest 
types were established. Descriptions are given of these, 
with an enumeration of the dominant, sub-dominant and 
lower story species composing each ty;^e. 

Brief sections on secondary vegetation, and on forestry, 
agriculture and land allocation add to the general interest 
of the memoir. 

In addition to the maps there are some twenty good 
illustrations of representative forest scenes. 

Native Trees of Australia. By James Wales 
Audas, F.F.Sc., F.L.S., F.R.M.S., F.R.S.A. Pp. 296, 
9i X di. (Auckland, Christchurch, Dunedin, Wellington, 
N.Z., Melbourne, Sydney, London ; Whitcome & Tombs, 
Ltd.) Price 21s. 

An illustrated handbook-dealing with the plants met 
with in the countryside is always welcome to an educated 
public, and in Australia, which, according to the author, 
possesses some i ,500 species of trees alone, such help to an 
understanding of the flora must be greatly appreciated. 
The volume under notice does not afford a key to the 
identification of all the tree species—a formidable task— 
and the author’s object is to supply a short, popular 
description of a selection of the principal trees of the 
Australian forest in a manner illustrating their variety, 
beauty and value. Assuming that the enquirer will have 
some knowledge of the name of the tree met with, he will 
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find the present book a most helpful and interesting guide, 
and one which he will be induced to read for pages beyond 
the one concerning his immediate quest. 

Introductory chapters, in which much valuable in¬ 
formation is given, are devoted to the Australian forest, 
the principal trees of Australia and the forest in relation 
to agriculture. The tree species are tiien dealt with in 
groups, e.g. eucalyptus trees {de.scribed in sections as 
bloodwoods, boxes, tallow woods, gums, peppermints, 
etc.), myrtle.s, mangroves, conifers, acacias, while a large 
and important section is taken up with descriptions of 
numerous other trees arranged alphabetically according 
to their botanical genera. The trees are dealt with under 
their botanical names (which are translated, adding greatly 
to their interest), the common name being also given. 
Details ai’e furnished regarding the habitat and size of the 
tree, the characters of leaves, flowers and fruits, and as to 
the uses, if any, to which the various parts are put. The 
book is abundantly provided with excellent photographs 
and line drawings, and there are several coloured plates, 
including representations of some of the more striking 
timbers. A glossary of the botanical terms used in the 
text is provided. 

The Practice of Silviculture, with Particular 
Reference to its Application in the United States of 
America. By Ralph C. Hawley. Pp. xv -f- 340, 9 x sf* 
Third Edition, Rewritten and Reset. (New York : John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 
1935") Price 20s. 

The preparation of a third edition of this book (first 
published in 1921), which is concerned primarily with the 
apfjlication of silvicultural methods to the forests of the 
United States, is justified by the author on the grounds 
that the view is gaining strength each year that timber 
crops in America must be purposely grown if a permanent 
supply of forest products is to be maintained. This in¬ 
creasing conviction is attributed to the enlarged activity 
of the Government and other agencies in applying silvi¬ 
culture in the management of the woods. 

The book has been rewritten in order to bring the text 
up to date without substantially increasing its volume. 
In the first chapter a general consideration of the subject 
discusses production in managed and unmanaged forests 
and the purpose, scope and cost of silviculture. This 
serves as an introduction to the rest of the work, which 
composes twenty-two chapters of which, it may be noted, 
bine are devoted to a study of forest protection, notably 
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against fire. This latter subject is dealt with at such 
length with the object of impressing upon the studeiit the 
fact that protection of the forest is an essential part of 
silviculture and often spells the difference between profit¬ 
able and unprofiitable crops. 

The earlier sections of the book deal with standard 
silvicultural practices. The first eight chapters are con¬ 
cerned with methods of I'eproduction, including high forest 
methods (clear cutting, seed tree, shelterwood and selec¬ 
tion), which produce forests originating from seed, and 
coppice forest methods (coppice and coppice with stand¬ 
ards), producing forests originating wholly or mainly from 
sprouts and suckers. The questions of cuttings (fellings) 
and thinnings are then considered and chapters on methods 
of controlling cuttings and the disposal of slash lead to the 
sections dealing with forest protection. The work is a 
clearly and carefully arranged text-book, and its value 
to students should be by iro means confined to those of the 
United States. As in so many books of this class, a useful 
bibliography follows each chapti:r. 

Logging—Principles and Practices in the United 
States and Canada. By Nelson Courtlandt Brown. 
Pp.xvii-t-284,9 X6. (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; 
London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1934.) Price 21s. 6 d. 

This excellent and well-illustrated book is intended as 
an introduction to the principles and practices of logging 
as carried out in the United States and Canada. The 
forests of the United States, which even now comprise about 
one-quarter of the total area of the country, have been 
grouped by the Forest Service into eight broad major 
regions, varying much in geographical and topographical 
characters and exhibiting distinctive logging and utilisa¬ 
tion problems. In certain regions, e.g. in the East, similar 
types of forest and logging methods occur in two or more 
regions; hardwood logging, however, is concentrated 
largely in the Mis.sissippi delta, the Appalachians and 
adjacent sections of the south-east regions. The author, 
therefore, has aimed at producing a text-book for the 
students of forest schools who have had little or no oppor¬ 
tunity of observing logging practice in more than one region. 
Special attention, however, has been given to the conditions 
existing on the Pacific Coast, where most of the remaining 
virgin timber of North America occurs, and to the south¬ 
east, where the largest forest areas of potentially important 
forests of the United States are to be found. The work is 
based largely on personal studies of the author in many 
parts of the United States and Canada. 
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In the first part of the book a series of chapters deal 
with forest utilisation, forest resources, forest labour and 
housing, felling and preparation of logs for transport and 
selective logging. The discussion of forest utilisation 
forms a useful and interesting introduction to the succeed¬ 
ing chapters, which are written in a clear, straightforward 
style, well adapted to tlic requirements of students. The 
second part, which deals with varying logging practices, is 
of special interest and value. A general account is given of 
the characteristic methods of logging adopted in each 
of the eight forest regions referred to above, and, since it 
is desirable to consider separately subdivisions of these 
areas, some sixteen regions in all receive individual treat¬ 
ment : the Pacific Coast region includes British Columbia, 
and the General Eastern fore.st region includes as a sub- 
region Eastern Canada. Each of these regions is briefly 
described with reference to the chief commercial types of 
forest, the leading and secondary species concerned and 
stands per acre ; stumpage values and periods of logging ; 
labour and camp organisation ; climatic and otlier factors 
affecting logging operations ; felling practices, loading and 
transportation. This section of the book furnishes most 
interesting reading. The practical needs of the student 
are well supplied in an extensive, classified bibliography 
and a convenient hand-list of tree specie.s giving common 
and botanical names. The book is admirably produced. 

Management of American Forests. By Donald 
Maxwell Matthews, B.A., M.S.F. (American' Forestry 
Series.) Pp. xv + 49Sj 9 X 6. (London : McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co,, Ltd., 1935.) Price 30.S. 

The author of this book is remembered in this country 
as the organiser of a forestry department in British North 
Borneo and later as the manager of an important company 
in that State engaged in the commercial development of 
timber areas which were worked under the Code prepared 
by him. The present volume, however, is directed solely 
to the subject of the title. In a prefatory note Prof. 
Walter Mulford, the consulting editor, points out that 
each forest property in the United States presents its 
own set of conditions, and that for a long time yet “ the 
American forest manager must feel his way almost as 
though intensive European forestry had never existed." 

It is no doubt specially true that the American forests 
as they now exist present " most interesting management 
problems," and that business planning must form the 
essential basis of dealing with them, leaving until later 
the application of " the refinements of silviculture." 
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This is the text on which Prof, Matthews has written 
his book, which is addressed both to the forest manager and 
the college student. The subject is dealt with from the 
technical and financial standpoints and on the basis that 
the practice of forestry in the United States must to a 
great degree be concerned with the production of con¬ 
tinuous crops of merchantable timber. The technical 
problems encountered arise from the fact that two distinct 
types of forest property are involved, viz. properties carry¬ 
ing stands of trees of even age, and properties carrying all- 
aged stands. In both cases the growing stock forms the 
chief capital investment and financial success of exploita¬ 
tion rests upon sound technical practice in managing this 
capital. 

The book is written in two parts, the first dealing with 
the foundations of Forest Management, and the second 
with the Financial Aspects of the subject. In the former 
series of chapters the author discusses the various matters 
which must receive attention in the technical organisation 
for continuous lumber production of a hitherto unregulated 
forest property, and in doing so he emphasies the out¬ 
standing importance of a regulated growing stock and 
aims at suggesting simplicity of technique in achieving 
that regularity. 

The financial section of the book needs close attention. 
Commencing with an outline of the financial problems 
involved in American forests, it deals with the nature of 
capital and income in forest business, valuation questions, 
forest taxation, and insurance and appraisal of damage. 
There is an appendix containing a discussion of the pro¬ 
motion and organisation of forest industry, a note on the 
derivation of compound interest formulas, and tables of 
compound interest. A useful bibliography completes a 
valuable work. 

Die Arbeiterwanderungen IN SunosTASiEN. Eine 
wirtschafts- und bevolkerungsgeographische Untersuchung. 
By Dr. Karl Josef Pelzer. Pp. vi + 126, 8| x s|, (Ham¬ 
burg ; Verlag Friederichsen, de Gruyter & Co. m.b.H., 
1935.) Price Rm. 3,50. 

This is a treatise on the supply of labour for plantation 
work in Assam, Burma, Ceylon, British Malaya and 
Sumatra, and the migration of workers into these countries 
from over-populated districts of India proper, China and 
Java. The author deals with the conditions which impel 
the labourers to leave their native countries, the methods 
and organisation of their recruitment, and the routes and 
transport services by which they proceed to their new 
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fi^ds of employment. A mass of sta i^tical detail is sup¬ 
plied, and a copious bibliography is app'hded to the work. 

Dr. Pelzer has explored his subject wifi'great thorough¬ 
ness, and his book should be of much interes*- to administra¬ 
tive officers, sociologists and others concerned with the 
question of tropical labour. 

PuoiiLEMS IN Son. Mic'ROKioi.ofiY. By D. Ward 
Cutler and Lettice M. Crump. F’p. vii 104, 8| ,, 5J. 
(London : Longmans, Green & Co., 1935.) Price"ps. 

This book, which is one of the series of Rothamsted 
Monographs on Agricultural Science, is not intended to be 
in any sense a text-book of soil microbiology, but is, 
rather, a discussion of a few of the more important of the 
many inter-related problems of the micro-organic life of 
the soil. It is recognised that the activities of any one 
organism or group of organisms in the soil depend upon 
those of the remainder of the soil population, and reliable 
knowledge of the whole problem can only be attained by 
the laborious process of tracing out tlic life history of each 
organism. This book gives the results of some attempts 
made to disentangle these complicated relationships. 

The first chapter contains a general discussion of the 
soil as a habitat for micro-organisms, showing that, as a 
result of natural conditions and of agricultural practice 
in the past, it is so well suited to this purpose that the 
micro-population is to a large extent uuspecialised. Hence 
almost any substance which finds its way into the soil, 
either naturally or as a result of cultivation, is ultimately 
incorporated into the general soil economy. 

The next section deals with the bacterial portion of 
the soil micro-organisms, methods of counting bacteria, 
variations, due to different causes, in total numbers ami 
in relative abundftnee of species, and the reactions of the 
bacteria to specific chemical compounds. The third and 
fourth chapters consider the relation of soil bacteria to 
nitrite, showing that by far the majority of the .species 
found can react with nitrite in some way. The connec¬ 
tion between the bacterial population, both as regards 
numbers and species, and the evolution of carbon dioxide 
from the soil are also considered. 

The next two sections are concerned with the protozoa 
of the soil, these organisms being considered both in pure 
culture and as found in the soil, while the final chapter 
gives a general discussion of the complicated interactions 
of the various types, of micro-organisms. 

In view of the changing conditions, methods and 
materials of agriculture during recent years, the authors' 
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concluding remarks should be borne in mind by all con¬ 
cerned with the theory and practice of agriculture. In the 
past, empirical methods have led to the maintenance of the 
soil as an eminently suitable environment for all the many 
types of soil micro-organisms, and hence to the retention 
of a reasonable level of fertility by keeping up the normal 
balance of the soil population. The safeguarding of this 
balanced condition of the soil is one of the duties of the 
new generation of agriculturists, and this can only be 
attained by increased knowledge linked with its application 
to practice in the field. 

Biological Processes in Tropical Soils with 
Special Reference to Malaysia. By A. Steven 
Corbet, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. Pp. xiv + 156, 8| X si. 
(Cambridge : W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 1935.) Price 75. (id. 

Considerable progress has been made in elucidating 
some of the problems of the soil scientist and the agri¬ 
culturist in temperate climates, but it is only during recent 
years that there has been any widespread recognition 
of the fact that soil and climatic conditions in tropical 
regions differ so widely from those of the temperate zones, 
that the conclusions reached from work carried out in the 
latter cannot be applied to any appreciable extent to the 
tropics. This is particularly true as regards variations 
in composition due mainly to the activities of micro¬ 
organisms, especially those affecting the reactions of the 
organic matter of the soil. The present book has for its 
main theme the processes of change of composition and 
condition in the tropical soils of Malaysia, chiefly from the 
standpoint of rubber cultivation. 

Nearly a third of the book is occupied by a general 
outline of the geology, probable mode of formation and 
physical character of the constituent parts of Malaysia, 
and the flora and fauna characteristic of the different parts 
of the region. This is followed by chapters dealing briefly 
with the various types of micro-organisms found in tropical 
soils and their relative abundance, and with the typical 
curve of increase and decline in bacterial population in 
cultures. 

The next three chapters may be regarded as forming 
the most important section of the book. They deal in 
some detail with the organic matter of the soil, its forma¬ 
tion and decomposition and the part played by micro¬ 
organisms in these processes, with the transformations of 
nitrogen compounds and with Jenny’s law relating the 
nitrogen and organic matter contents of the soil to the 
mean annual temperature and the humidity. 
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The final chapter is devoted to some practical applica> 
tions of these ideas in connection with rubber cultivation, 
such as effects of complete clearing, burning of cleared 
land, various cover crops and manuring. There is also a 
clear exposition of the pros and cons of the so-called 
Birkemore sj^-stein of allowing a rubber plantation to 
develop a more or less natural undergrowth, as opposed 
to the clcan-wceding system. 

There is an appendix of .standard methods for the 
examination of soils, but this hardly contains sufficient 
detail to serve as a practical guide to anyone wishing to 
carry out such an examination. 

A Comprehensive Treatise on Engineering 
Geology. By Cyril S. Fox, D.Sc., M.I.Min.E., F.G.S. 
Pp. XV 4 - ?i 9 ^f 9 % X 6- (London : The Technical Press, 
Ltd., I93S-) Price 35s. 

This book is a considerably enlarged edition of the 
author’s Civil Engineering Geology, which was first pub¬ 
lished in 1923. Whereas, however, the original work 
contained only 144 pages, the present work contains 392, 
and has been entirely rewritten. 

For convenience, the author has divided the subject 
matter into three roughly equal parts, consisting of six 
chapters each, dealing with building materials, field opera¬ 
tions and water supply. The first few chapters of each 
part are given to the more theoretical aspects of the 
subject, the subsequent chapters being of a more practical 
nature, particularly from the engineer’s point of view. 
Among such practical subjects dealt with may be men¬ 
tioned the choice of building materials, quarrying and 
tunnelling, retaining and protecting walls, building sites, 
surface and underground water supplies, and the quality 
of water, all of which are of much importance from the 
engineer’s point of view. 

'ITie book is well illustrated by some eighteen photo¬ 
graphic plates, seventy line-drawings and twenty-five photo¬ 
micrographs, and is likely to prove of much interest and 
value to students of engineering geology. 

Structural Geology with Special Reference to 
Economic Deposits. By Bohuslav Stoces and Charles 
Henry White. Pp. xv -f 460, 81 x s|. (London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1935.) Price 255. 

This book is designed to meet the requirements of 
mining geologists and engineers in the practical aspects 
of'Structural geology. Special emphasis is consequently 
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given to those sections of applied geology that deal with 
the form, position and mode of occurrence of the various 
types of economic deposits, a knowledge of which is 
essential as a basis upon which to plan and carry out 
exploration, as well as to predict the probable extent and 
value of any deposits that may be discovered. It is also 
of importance in the selection of a method of mining and 
in the laying out of the underground work, and in other 
ways. 

The book is essentially an elaboration of a similar 
work published in Czech and German by Dr. Stoces, who 
is Professor of Geology in the Czechoslovakian National 
School of Mines. The original text, however, has been 
rearranged and expanded, while the number of illustrations 
has been considerably increased. Indeed, the illustrations 
now number more than 660, and include beautifully 
reproduced photographs (many of British and Bohemian 
scenery), sections and diagrams, the whole forming what 
may be described as an excellent picture gallery of 
geological structures. 

It is, of course, almost inevitable that the text should 
be broken up by so many figures ; but the work as a 
whole is to be recommended as forming an attractive 
introduction to the study of tectonic geology. 

The Geology of Burma. By H. L. Chhibber, Ph.D., 
D.Sc,, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., with contributions by R. Rama- 
mirtham, M.A. Pp. xxviii + 538, 81 X S j. (London : 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1934.) Price 30s. 

This volume gives a detailed account of the geology 
of Burma, and contains much new information, including 
many original field observations. With its companion 
volume on the mineral resources of Burma, noticed below, 
it will prove a valuable work for study and reference. 

The volume is divided into three parts dealing with the 
physical geography and geology, the stratigraphy and the 
igneous activity of the country. The first part (pp. 1-109) 
deals with the broad physical divisions and accounts for 
river systems, lakes, earthquakes, hot springs, mud vol¬ 
canoes, denudation, limestone caves and the coastline, 
which extends for some 1,200 miles from north of Akyab 
to Victoria Point. This is followed by a comprehensive 
statement (pp. 110-285) of the historical geology of Burma, 
furnishing, as it does, an almost complete record of 
Palaeozoic and Mesozoic rocks in the Federated Shan 
States, and of the Tertiary rocks in the Central Belt. A 
useful correlation table of geological formations is given on 
pp. 113-116, the value of which is further increased by 
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two appendixes contributed by J. B. Scrivenor and P. Evans 
dealing with the correlation of the geology of Burma with 
that of Malaya and Assam respectively. 

The third portion of the book (pp. 286-518) deals with 
the origin and history of Burmese igneous rocks, their 
variations in time and space and their relation to tectonic 
movements. Petrographical descriptions arc given in 
some detail, and are supplemented by numerous chemical 
analyses and variation diagrams. 

At the end of each chapter a list of references additional 
to those given in the text provide a useful feature. The 
volume is well illustrated, the illustrations including three 
folding geological sketch maps of Burma, the Northern 
Shan States and the Mergui and Tavoy districts. 

The author is to be congratulated on producing such a 
handy and useful manual of Burmese geology, and thus 
making readily available much information that has 
hitherto been widely scattered in scientific publications. 

The Mineral Resources of Burma. By H. L. 
Chhibber, D.Sc., Ph.D., D.I.C., F.G.S., F.R.G.S. Pp. 
XV -4- 320, 8| X s|. (London; Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1934.) Price 18s. 

This book is a companion volume to the one noticed 
above, and the author is to be congratulated on having 
made two separate volumes of this work. Geology and 
mineral resources are too often coupled in one volume, 
with results which are far from satisfactory from the 
economic standpoint. 

After a brief introductory statement, the minerals are 
dealt with in fifteen chapters. Petroleum is the chief 
mineral product, and the chapter devoted to this is 
contributed by Dr. L. Dudley Stamp. Little is said about 
the reserves of cjil available or of the future prospects for 
the fields, and the .statistics given d«) not go beyond 1930. 

The lead-silver-zinc deposits of Bawdwiu and of Mawsdn 
are briefly but adecpiately dealt with, and many other 
occurrences are mentioned. In this chapter the author 
uses the three names zinc-blende, blende and " spheeierite" 
for the same mineral, the last-mentioned being incorrectly 
spelt. 

Perhaps the best chapters in the book are those on 
gemstones, which include ruby, sapphire, spinel, jadeite, 
amber and many less abundant varieties. The author has 
worked for years on these deposits and his account is very 
interesting and informative, especially the chapter on 
jadeite, which incidentally is the longest in the book. 

Interesting chapters on soils, water supply and stones 
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of various kinds have been included, and the book is to be 
recommended as a good source of information on all the 
many minerals known in this important mineral province. 


Les Ressources minerales de la France d'outre- 
MER, III. Le Zinc, le Plomb, l'Argent, le Cuivre, 
l’Or, les Minerais Radio-Actifs, le Mica, les Pierres 
Pr^cieuses, Substances Diverses. Pp. 394, 9I x 6^. 
(Paris : Soci^t^ d’Editions Geographiques, Maritimes et 
Coloniales, 193 S)- 


This is the third of an important series of systematic 
volumes, issued by the Bureau d’fitudes Gdologiques et 
Mini^res Coloniales, on the mineral resources of the French 
colonies, the earlier publications having already received 
notice in this Bulletin (1932, 30 , 528 ; 1934, 38 ,191 and 


Each subject is the work of a specialist, but a con¬ 
siderable amount of descriptive and general information 


is incorporated. For instance, the section on precious 
stones commences with a good account of their general 


characteristics and necessary physical properties before 
passing on to the various gemstones of the French colonies. 


In each section the mode of occurrence and geology of the 
deposits are dealt with fully. A useful summary of the 
trend of world markets in recent years is also given for 
each commodity. 


The first section of n s pages, by F. Blondel, deals with 
lead, zinc and silver in considerable detail. This is fol¬ 


lowed by sections of about fifty pages each on copper and 
gold by Pierre Lion and P. Delaitre respectively. These 
chapters are illustrated by a valuable series of maps 
specially drawn to show mining localities and, in addition, 
there are tables giving the latitude and longitude of all 
the principal occurrences in the French colonial empire. 
Then follow sections on radio-active minerals by IVofessor 
H. Buttgenbach, of the University of Li^ge, and on mica 
by P. Chomette. There is a particularly detailed account 
of the precious, semi-precious and ornamental stones by 
A. Lacroix amounting to nearly sixty pages. 

In the concluding section, under the heading “ Sub¬ 
stances of Secondary Importance,” F. Blondel deals briefly 
with aluminium, asbestos, antimony, arsenic, barium, 
bromine, diatomite, mercury, nitrates, platinum, pyrite, 
salt, potash and mineral waters in the space of forty-two 
pages, of which eleven are devoted to mineral waters. 


The volume is well printed and the half-tone plates are 
particularly good. Bibliographies are provided for each 
section of the work and a useful index of place names is 
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included. The valuable series to which this volume be¬ 
longs will doubtless form the standard work of reference 
on the mineral resources of the French colonial empire for 
some time to come. 


The Book ov Stainless Steels, Corrosion-resisting 
AND HEAT-RESisTiNCf C!hromium Alloys. Edited by 
Ernest E. Thum. Second Edition, Pp. xii 4- 787, 9x6. 
(Cleveland, Ohio : The American Society for Metals, 1935) 
Price $s. 

The present volume is a valuable addition to the 
literature of stain-resisting, high-chromium alloys, some 
of which are classified as steels merely as a matter of 
convenience. 

All the commercial unstainable ferrous alloys used in 
American practice are taken into account, including the 
high-carbon chrome cutlery steels, the important chrome- 
nickel-iron series, and other alloys, such as the " Re- 
zistals,” “ Stellite" and “ Illium." The metallurgy, 
treatment and properties of these alloys are dealt with, and 
much valuable information is given regarding their uses. 

The book is divided into six parts and twenty-two 
chapters, the chapters being sub-divided into seventy-four 
sections, each section being taken by an author who is a 
specialist in his subject. Such an arrangement inevitably 
leads to some discontinuity and differences of opinion, but 
brings together a greater volume of expert knowledge than 
would be possible if the compilation on the different 
subjects had been attempted by one author. 

The book contains a vast amount of information, and 
should be of very considerable value to all those interested 
in the manufacture and rapidly growing use of these 
alloys. The fact that a second edition of such a voluminous 
work has been produced so soon after the publication of the 
(* 9 . 13 )» and that references to work carried out in 1934 
and 193s are now included, shows not only that the book 
meets a need, but also that it is being kept up to date. 

Crushers for Stone and Ore. Their Development, 
Characteristics and Capabilities, By William T, W. 
Miller, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E. Pp. ix -f 234, 8| x 6. 
(London: Mining Publications, Ltd., 1935-) Price 15s. 

This book is designed to supply the needs of those 
mining and quarrying engineers who use and maintain 
crushers, which, as is so often the case, are located far 
away from the resources of the makers’ works. The 
author, who for twenty-five years was engineer-in-chafge 
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of Messrs. Hadfield's crusher department, is well qualified 
for the task of writing such a book as this, and in it he has 
compressed much useful information regarding the con¬ 
struction, development, characteristics and capabilities of 
various stone and ore crushers, including those of the jaw, 
gyratory, rolls, disc and swing-hammer types. 

The book is based on a series of articles previously 
written by the author in well-known technical journals. 
It points out that numerous varieties of crushers have 
been marketed from time to time, and gives some practical 
advice respecting the choice of a crusher for any particular 
purpose. No details are given regarding the sizes and out¬ 
puts of various crushers, as such information is readily 
obtainable from the catalogues of the manufacturers. 

As a sound practical guide, the book can be safely 
recommended to those interested in the control and 
maintenance of machinery used for crushing purposes. 

Enamels. The Preparation, Application and Proper¬ 
ties of Vitreous Enamels. By Andrew I. Andrews, B.S., 
M.S., Ph.D. Pp. xviii -f 410, 9 x 6. (Champaign, 
Illinois : The Twin City Printing Co., 1935.) Price $5.50. 

The author is to be congratulated on the production 
of this comprehensive work, which is a welcome addition 
to the somewhat sparse and scattered literature on an 
important subject. 

The opening chapters deal with the history and 
properties of porcelain enamels and the fundamentals 
underlying the formation of these somewhat complex 
silicates. Two chapters are then devoted to the metal¬ 
lurgy of cast iron, sheet iron and sheet steel, and the 
preparation of their surfaces for enamelling. These de¬ 
mand special notice for the thorough way in which the 
subject is treated, due prominence being given to the 
theory of cleaning and pickling. 

Next follow two chapters on enamel calculations and 
compositions, which are admirably presented, and whose 
value is enhanced by the inclusion of a set of charts for 
converting raw materials to equivalents and batches to 
melted compositions. 

The individual chapters on frit making, the application 
of the enamel and its control and firing, are each written 
in a very comprehensive manner. 

The work is well indexed and contains numerous 
references to original papers. It may be recommended 
as an informative and well-written treatise, and should 
find a place in the library of all who are in any way con¬ 
nected with this rapidly expanding industry. 
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It is, perhaps, worthy of note that the American 
Ceramic Society and the Porcelain Enamel Institute com¬ 
mend this ‘‘ valuable contribution to the technology of 
the porcelain enamel industry.” 

The Principles op Motor Fuel Preparation and 
Application. By Alfred W. Nash, M.Sc., M.I.Mech.E., 
F.C.S., F.Inst.Fuel, and Donald A. Howes, B.Sc., Ph.D., 
A.M.I.P.T. Volume II. Pp. xiv -t- S23, 9I x 6. (Lon¬ 
don : Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1935.) Price 30s. 

The second volume of this work fully satisfies the 
expectations which were raised by the publication of the 
first volume, reviewed in this Bulletin {1934, 32 , 630). 

The first chapter deals with the analysis of motor fuels, 
and includes a critical examination of methods. The 
important tests of anti-knock value, volatility and gum¬ 
ming tendency are considered in separate chapters, and a 
further chapter is devoted to the consideration of sulphur 
in motor fuels. The remainder of the book includes in¬ 
teresting chapters on internal combustion engines ; auto¬ 
motive Diesel engines and Diesel oils ; and aviation fuels. 
Standard specifications for motor fuel, and the properties 
of motor fuels marketed in different countries, are also 
considered. Comprehensive references are given to litera¬ 
ture on the subject, and there is an appendix of useful 
tables, etc. 

A few misprints are noticeable, and some of the 
statistics in the appendix are not as up to date as they 
should be. These, ho\vever, are minor defects, and do not 
detract appreciably from the value of the book to those 
interested in internal combustion engines and their fuels. 
Apart from its value to the technician, the book contains 
much that is of interest to the layman and is written in a 
very clear and readable manner. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR NOTICE 

A Short History of the Gold Coast. By W. E. 
Ward, M.A., B.Litt. Pp. ix + 241, x 4|. (London : 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1935.) Price 3s. 6 d. 

The Refrigerated Gas-storage of Apples. By 
Franklin Kidd, M.A., D.Sc.,and Cyril West, M.A., D.Sc. 
(Food Investigation Leaflet No. 6.) Pp. 12, pj x 6. 
(London: Department of Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
search, 1935.) Gratis. 
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Sweet Manufacture. A Practical Handbook on 
THE Manufacture of Sugar Confectionery. By N. F. 
Scarborough, A.M.I.Mech.E. Pp. xi + 116, X Si- 
(London : Leonard Hill, Limited, n.d.) Price 7s. 6c?. 

The Use and Misuse of Land. By R. Maclagan 
Gorrie, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. Oxford Forestry Memoirs No. 19. 
Pp. 80, io| X 7|. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1935.) 
Price 6s. 

Canadian Woods ; Their Properties and Uses. 
By T. A. McElhanney and Associates in the Forest Pro¬ 
ducts Laboratories of Canada. Pp. xv -f 345, 94- X 6J. 
(Ottawa : The King’s Printer, 1935.) 

Forest Trees and Timbers of the British Empire. 
Ill —Fifteen South African High Forest Timber 
Trees. By L. Chalk, M.A., D.Phil., M. M. Chattaway, 
B.Sc., M.A., J. Burtt Davy, M.A., Ph.D., F. S. Laughton, 
B.Sc., M. H. Scott, B.Sc. Pp. 103, 9I X 6. (Oxford : 
The Clarendon Press ; London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1935.) Price 7s. 6d. 

Farm Soils. Their Management and Fertiliza¬ 
tion. By Edmund L. Worthen, M.S. Pp. xiii ■+■ 468, 
8 X sh Second Edition. (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. ; London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 193s-) 
Price 13s. 6d. 

Colloids in Agriculture. By C. E. Marshall, M.Sc., 
Ph.D. Pp. viii •+■ 184, 7J X s* (London : Edward 
Arnold & Co., 1935.) Price 5s. 

LeS ResSOURCEB MINj^RALES DE LA FrANCE d’oUTRE- 
MER. IV. Le Phosphate. Pp. 207, 9I x 6^. (Paris ; 
Soci^t^ d’Editions G6ographiques, Maritimes et Coloniales, 
1935.) 20 francs, 

De Edelsteenen. By Dr. A. Willemse. Pp. 112, 
9 i X 6i‘ (Eeckeren, Antwerp : Drukkerij Constant van 
Hoof, I93S-) 

Industrial and Manufacturing Chemistry, Part 
II, Inorganic—^A Practical Treatise. Vol. I. By Geoffrey 
Martin, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. Pp. xix ■+■ 496, 9! x ej. 
Fifth Edition, Revised. (London : The Technical Press 
Ltd., 1935.) Price 28s. 

16 
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Molybdenum Steels. Their Manufacture and 
Application. Prepared for High Speed Steel Alloys Ltd. 
by Julius L. F. Vogel, M.I.E.E., and W. F. 

Rowden, Pp. 103, 9I x 7|. (Widiies: High Speed 
Steel Alloys Ltd., 1935.) Price 55. 

ANNifAiuE International des Minerais kt 
Metaux. By Robert Pitaval and Raytnoiid Seviii. Pp, 
.^ 9 S» X 6L 193s Edition. (Paris: Publications 
Minieres et Metallurgiques S.A.R.L.). Price, France, 
50 fr., abroad, 55 fr. 



REPORTS OF RECENT INVESTIGATIONS AT 
THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 


Selected from the Reports made to the Dominion, Colonial 
and Indian Governments 


NEW MATERIALS FOR PAPER AND BOARD 
MANUFACTURE 

In the following pages an account is given of the results of 
investigation of a number of plants which have been 
examined in the laboratories of the Imperial Institute in 
recent years with a view to ascertaining their suitability 
for the manufacture of paper and boards. 

Reeds {Phragmites communis) from Norfolk 
The common reed {Phragmites communis) is widely 
distributed in the British Isles and other temperate regions, 
occurring in the marshy land bordering water-ways, lakes, 
etc. Amongst other places in this country it is particularly 
abundant in Norfolk, where it is estimated that there is an 
area of about 10,000 acres of marsh land yielding approxi¬ 
mately 3 tons of reeds per acre. The collection of the 
reeds was at one time an important industry in Norfolk, 
large quantities having been used for thatching ; but their 
employment for this purpose has declined with the growing 
use of other forms of roofing. If a new outlet could be 
found for the reeds their collection would do much to pro¬ 
vide useful work for the agricultural labourers, particularly 
as the best time for cutting the material, January to 
April, coincides with the worst period of unemployment in 
the agricultural industries. 

The recent introduction of the Danubian reed (a form 
of Phragmites communis) for the manufacture of paper 
suggested that the Norfolk reed might be employed for the 
same purpose. A Committee, consisting of representatives 
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of the Norfolk reed growers, the Technical Section of the 
Paper Makers’ Association, the Development Commis¬ 
sioners, the Ministry of Agriculture and the Imperial 
Institute, was established in r<)32 to investigate the 
position. Experiments were carried out, both on the 
laboratory scale and under manufacturing conditions. 
Preliminary investigations, made at the Imperial Institute, 
showed that the reeds can be. readily converted into a pulp 
of fairly good quality, but the manufacturers’ reports on 
the commercial prospects were much less promising. The 
paper-makers’ trials indicated that the reeds would not be 
saleable as a substitute for esparto grass and would have, 
to be used in competition with wood-pulp. Owing, howf 
ever, to the comparatively low price of the latter and thie 
small yield of pulp from the reeds (about 30 per centl,) 
when working on a commercial scale, it seemed unlikelutf 
that the price that wmuld be offered for the reeds woulcf 
cover the cost of collection and transport. As regards! 
board manufacture the position was even less satisfactory | 
Firms who were consulted in the matter considered tha^' 
the reeds could only be utilised as a substitute for th»fl 
commonest grades of waste paper. The value of the waste* 
paper plus the cost of treatment is, however, so low as to^ 
preclude entirely the possibility of the reeds competing! 
with that material at the present time. 

In view of these results the question of utilising 
Norfolk reeds for paper-making has been left in abeyance 
and there seems little likelihood of any developments 
taking place unless there is a considerabk! rise in thr* 
price of the raw materials normally employed. It was 
considered, however, that it would be worth while placing 
on record the result s, o f the laboratory investigations 
conducted at the Imperial Institute, and the report is 
given below. 

The material examined consisted of dry stems freed 
from sheathing leaves, cut to a length of about 3 ft. 9 in. 
and varying from to I io- in diameter. The nodes 
occurred at intervals varying from 6 to 10 in., according 
to their position on the stem and the development of 
the latter. The reeds were generally pale yellow in 
colour. 
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A representative portion of the stems was chemically 


examined with the following results : 

Per cent. 

Moisture. ......... ii*o 

Ash.3-0 

Cellulose (determined by chlorination method), expressed on 

material as received . . . . . . . 50-0 

Cellulose expressed on moisture-free material . . . 56-2 


The lengths and diameters of the ultimate fibres were 


found to be as follows : 

Length. 

Diameter. 


mm. 

mm. 

Maximum .... 

. 3*0 

0*0305 

Minimum .... 

. 0-8 

O*005X 

Average .... 

. 1*6 

O* 0 l 88 


Paper. —A pulping trial was carried out on the reeds 
after cutting them up and crushing the nodes. The 
material was treated with caustic soda in a rotary 
digester and the following results were obtained : 

Parts of caustic soda (NaOH) per loo parts of 

Reeds.i6 

Solution ......... 4 

Conditions of digestion ; 

Time ........ hours 4 

Temperature.“ C. 140 

Parts of caustic soda consumed per 100 parts of reeds . . 10*2 

Yield of moisture-free pulp: 

Expressed on reeds as received : 

Unbleached ..... per cent, 47*6 

Bleached.. 41 *3 

Expressed on moisture-free reeds : 

Unbleached ..... per cent, 53*5 

Bleached . . . . , . ,, 46*4 

The conditions of this digestion were just sufficient to 
yield a fairly well-cooked pulp, which furnished an opaque, 
fairly bulky paper, pale brown in colour and possessing 
good strength. A number of small fibrous specks, due to 
imperfectly reduced material from the nodes, were present 
in the paper. 

The pulp bleached fairly readily and furnished a pale 
cream-coloured paper, of similar character and strength 
to the unbleached paper. The small specks in this case 
had to a great extent yielded to the bleaching treatment 
and subsequent beating. 

These results show that under comparatively mild 
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conditions of digestion with caustic soda the reeds furnish 
a good yield of pulp of very satisfactory quality. 

Boards .—^Samples of board were made from the reeds 
under the experimental conditions shown in the follmving 
table. Tri.als Nos, i and 2 were made with caustic soda 
(NaOII), and trial No, 3 witii sodium carbonate. In each 
case the trial was carried out under atmospheric pressure. 


Parts of alkali used per too parts of 

Trial Ko, x. 

Trial No. 

*J‘rj.il Ko, 3, 

Reeds. 

5 {NaaO) 
(equivalent 
to 6*45 of 
NaOH) 

lO(Nd.O) 
(equivalent 
to 12*9 
NaOH) 

25(NrmCO,) 

Solution .... 

Conditions of digestion : 

1 

2 

5 

Time .... hours 

2 

z 

S 

Temperaturo . . C. 

Parts of alkali (NaaO) consumed per 

100 

100 

too 

100 parts of reeds 

Yield of moisture-freo pulp : 

Expressed on reeds as received 

2*8 

{equi%falent 
to 3*6 of 
NaOH) 

3*1 

(equivalent 
to 4*0 of 
NaOH) 


per cent 

Expressed on moisture-free reeds 

57*2 

56’3 

(nyi 

per cent 

64*3 

633 

778 


With the very mild conditions of treatnrent in Trial i 
the reeds had been sufficiently softened to enable them to 
be fairly readily broken up in the beating mnehine, ami 
after a comparatively slrort beating it was possilde to 
form a strong board from the pulp. 'The board, Innvevcr, 
contained a fairly large quantity of imperfectly reduced 
fibre. 

In Trial 2, by using a solution coutaifung :dkali 
equivalent to 2 percent, of sotlium oxide (Na/)), a prtj- 
duct was obtained which could be more readily hrcjkcn 
and beaten, and formed a fairly homogeneous board of 
good strength. 

The treatment in Trial 3 with a 5 per cent, solution of 
sodium carbonate necessitated a longer cooking, and con¬ 
siderably more drastic beating, before the pulp was suffici¬ 
ently broken up for use. The board then obtained was, 
however, generally of similar appearance and character to 
that produced in Trial i. 
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CuiQUE Reeds from Norfolk 

The sample which is the subject of this report was 
examined in connection with the investigation of Norfolk 
reeds, referred to above. The material was described as 
" chique reed,” and was stated to occur in the Norfolk 
Broads among the Norfolk reeds. A specimen of the reed 
was submitted by the Imperial Institute to the Director 
of the Ro3'al Botanic Gardens, Kew, for botanical identifi¬ 
cation, and was considered to be most probably Phalaris 
arundhmem L., usually known as “ reed grass.” 

The sample consisted of dried straw-like stems with 
sheathing leaves. The colour was generally pale yellowish- 
brown. The stems varied from rV to ^ in. in diameter 
and wore of irregular length. Nodes occurred at intervals 
of 5 to 12 in., according to their position on the stem and 
the state of development of the latter. 

A representative portion of the material (including the 
leaves) was chemically examined with the following results, 
which are given in comparison with figures obtained at the 
Imperial Institute for Norfolk reeds {Phragmites com- 
mtmis). 



Present 

Norfolk reeds 


sample. 

(P. communis). 


Per cmi. 

Per cent. 

Moisture ....... 

9*6 

11*0 

Afih ....... 

3*5 

3*0 

Cclluloso ....... 

49*2 

50’O 

Cellulose expressed on moisture-free material 

54-4 

56-2 


The lengths and diameters of the ultimate fibres were 
us follows : 






Diameter. 


Miiiinnun. 

Masinuini. 

1 Average. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Average. 


mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

Present sample . 

07 

3*3 

2*0 

0-0051 

0*033 

0*0135 

P. communia 

o*d 

3‘0 

1*6 

0*0051 

0-0305 

0-0188 


Paper .—^'fhe present material, after being cut into 
short pieces, was treated with caustic soda in a rotary 
digester and the results, expressed on the material as 
received, are given below in comparison with the figures 
obtained for Norfolk reeds : 

17 * 
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Parts of caustic soda per loo parts of 


Uu‘' 5 f'ni 

sainplf’. 

Xosfolk 
(J\ nw;i!};fnv 

Reeds, . , . . 

. 

lO 

l6 

Solutiou , . , , 

. 

\ 

*1 

Conditions uf digf'hliou : 

Tinuj , * . . . 

. hours 

3 

4 

Tcinprriituio 



f.JO 

Parts of caustic soda consunuai |>t*r loo 

parts tjf nasis 

d 7 

10 ’.: 

Yield of moisture-froc pulp : 

Unbleached . . . , 

, per Cl nt. 



Bkiacheil .... 

Yield of moisture-free pulp, expressed 

tin moisture- 


4 * ‘p 

free reeds: 

Unbleached , . . , 

per cent. 


537 

Bleached .... 

• .. 

*|0 

4 iv 4 


Under the conditions of this di,q;estion t!ie chkjue rectis 
yielded a well-cookcd pulp, which, however, was of a very 
wet ” nature and furnished a hard, touiiji, raltly paper, 
of pale ffreyish-brown colour and possessing very good 
strength. A number of small imperfectly disintt-grated 
fibrous particles were present, together with some specks 
of earthy matter from the original material. 

The pulp bleached fairly readily to a pale crearri colour, 
and then furnished paper of similar character and strength 
to that from the unbleached pulp. During the Ideaching 
process the small pieces of unbroken fibre were tlisinte- 
grated, but the specks of eartliy matter remained un¬ 
changed and still marred the appearance of the slicct. 

The foregoing results siiow that the (diiqiu! reeds were 
more readily reduced to pulp than tin; Plim^niitrs nmi- 
mmiis reofls from Norfolk pnndously tt.samined, but 
furnished a rather lower yield of pulj). Although the i)ulp 
WHS comprised of fibre of good average length, and hicaclicd 
no less readily than that from tlie P. amimmtis, it w;is very 
“ wet ” and produecd a hard, rattly paper, much less 
satisfactory than that from the P. communis reeds. 

In view of the inferior quality of the paper obtained 
from these chique reeds, and the fact that some alterations 
would be required in the conditions of pulping fuid the 
subsequent operations of beating and working up into 
paper, it would seem undesirable to pulp chi(iue and 
Phragmites reeds together for use in paper-making. 

Boards. —Samples of board were made from the chique 
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reeds under the experimental conditions of treatment 
shown in the following table. For comparative purposes 
the results of experiments carried out on the Norfolk reeds 
under approximately similar conditions of treatment are 
also given. In both cases the digestion was carried out in 
an open vessel at atmospheric pressure. 



Present sample. 

Norfolk reeds 
(P. comtnunis). 


Trial I. 

Trial 2. 

Trial i. 

Trial 2. 

Farts of caustic soda used per loo 
parts of 

Reeds. 

5*0 

10*0 

6*45 

12*9 

Solution . . . . , 

I-O 

2-0 

I'O 

2*0 

Conditions of digestion: 

Time .... hours 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Temperature . . . ° C. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Parts of caustic soda consumed per 
100 parts of reeds 

4*6 

7*0 

3*6 

4-0 

Yield of moisture-free pulp : 

Expres.sod on reeds as received 

per cent. 

62 

54 

57‘2 

56-3 

Expressed on moisture-free reeds 
per cent. 

69 

60 

64-3 

63-3 


Under the mild conditions of Trial i the reeds were not 
sufficiently softened, and a rather heavy beating treatment 
was necessary to break down the material into a form 
suitable for manipulation. The board made in this trial 
was strong and fairly flexible, but contained a large pro¬ 
portion of unreduced fibre. 

In Trial 2 the use of a stronger solution yielded a softer 
and well-cooked pulp, which broke down readily on beating 
and formed a homogeneous board of very good strength. 

The pulp obtained under the conditions of these two 
trials was of a very " wet " nature, and difficulty was 
experienced in making the boards owing to the very slow 
rate at which the pulp lost water on draining. 

The above results show that under similar conditions 
of treatment with alkali for board-making the chique reeds 
yielded about the same amount of pulp as that obtained 
from the P, communis reeds, and were capable of producing 
a board which was of good strength though not quite so 
strong and tough as that obtained from P. communis. 
The “ wet ” nature of the pulp might cause difficulties 
when working up on a board machine, but this difficulty 
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might perhaps be overcome by admixture with P. com¬ 
munis pulp. The board manufactured from the mixed 
materials would probably not be inferior to that tibtaiut.'d 
with P. communis alone. 

Grass {Hyi’arkue.xja si*.) kkum Nouthf.rn Hfiniu-siA 

The sample of grass which is the subject of t his report 
was forwarded to the Imperial Institute by the Deputy 
Commissioner, II.M, Eastern African Depciuleiu'ies Trade 
and Information Office, in August 1031. 

The material had been received from fiie Governmeut 
of Northern Rhodesia, and it was flesired to U'^certain its 
identity and its possibilities for ])aper-ni:ikiiig. 

The sample consisted of long tapering steins, generally 
yellow, and terminating in a lf)ng flowering head. They 
were S to 7I in. in length, and up tfj .j in. tliieh at the 
base and about in. at the tips. The stems had rather 
hard nodes, from 8 to 12 in. apart, hearing sheathing leaves 
similar in colour to the stems. 

The grass was submitted for idenlilicaliou to the 
Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, ^vho reported 
that it is Hyparrhenia ftlipendula Stapf {Andropo^i^tm 
filipenduliis Hochst.). 

A representative portion of the sample wa.s submitted 
to chemical examination with the following resuits : 


Moisture 

Asli , ♦ . . . , . . , • { 

Cellulose.. 

Cellulose exprosaeU on the uj.oibiure4ret; iimU Tidl . . ‘jy o 


The lengths and diameters of the ultimate libres were 


found to be as follows : 

LcflKeb 



rnm. 

mw. 

Maximum 

4-2 

0'ir*!54 

Minimum 

. 0-5 

0*0005 

Average .... 

, * 2-1 

0*0155 


The chopped grass was submitted to treatment with 
caustic soda under conditions similar to those employed 
commeifcially for the production of pulp by the soda 
process, v^ith the following results, which are expressed on 
the materiav received : 
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Trial A, 

Trial B. 

Part 3 of caustic soda employed per loo parts of 



Grass , , . . . 

, 

l6 

16 

Solution. 

. 

4 

4 

Conditions of digestion : 




Time . . . . . 

, hours 

4 

5 

'IVmpcratiire . . . . 


140 

140 

Caiistit- st^dn cnasumnd per loo parts of grass 

6*2 

9-2 

Fitlearh ' used per loo parts of grass . 
VicM of moisture-free pulp : 


15*0 

15*0 

Unbleached . . , , 

per cent. 

43 

41 

Bleaclied . , . . . 


41 

40 


^ Standard bleaching powder. 


The conditions of the experiment in Trial A were 
sufficient to produce a generally well-digested pulp, which 
furnished a fairly soft, opaque, very pale brown paper, of 
good strength. Numerous small fibrous specks, probably 
derived from the nodes, were, however, present in the 
paper. The pulp bleached fairly readily to a pale cream 
colour, and then furnished a strong paper of similar 
cliaracter to that yielded by the unbleached pulp. The 
small specks present in the unbleached paper had not been 
entirely eliminated by the bleaching treatment. 

The increased time of digestion in Trial B did not 
appear to have effected any appreciable improvement in 
the case of the unbleached pulp, which furnished paper 
similar to that produced in Trial A, although the small 
fibrous specks were not quite so numerous as before. The 
pulp bleached fairly readily to a very pale cream colour, 
and then furnished a strong, opaque, rather bulky paper of 
good quality. In this case the small specks had practically 
all yielded to the bleaching treatment. 

'llie results of examination show that with only a 
moderate consumption of soda this Hyparrhenia filipendula 
grass furnished a fairly good yield of pulp. The pulp, 
however, required a rather large amount of bleaching 
powder to reduce the colour to a satisfactory whiteness. 
The pulp was composed of fibres of good length, which 
felted well and produced strong paper. Pulp made from 
the grass should be very suitable for mixing with short- 
fibred pulps from African woods. 

In the case of the present sample it was found im¬ 
practicable to remove the flowering heads of the grass 
without sacrificing a large proportion of the material. 
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There is, however, little doubt that the discarding of this 
part of the grass would result in an appreciable increase in 
the yield of pulp, which moreoverwould bleach more readily. 

Although this grass is suitable for the manufacture of 
paper pulp on a commercial scale, it could not be profitably 
exported in the raw state for this purpose, but would have 
to be converted in Rhodesia into “ half-stuff ” for export. 

TvPHA LATIFOLIA FROM AUSTRALIA 

Typka latifolia, the greater bulrush, is found growing in 
the shallow margins of standing water in most parts of the 
globe. A sampl e of the plant from Austral ia was forwarded 
by the Secretary of the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research in June 1934. It was desired to ascertain the 
possibility of employing the plant for industrial purposes. 

The plant, which is known in Australia as ” Cumbungi,” 
grows extensively in irrigated areas of New South Wales 
and Victoria, and is reported to have spread so rapidly in 
recent years as to be a serious menace to the growth of 
rice and other cultivated crops. 

The sample consisted of long narrow leaves, cut into 
lengths of 18 in. and tied into bundles. The leaves varied 
in colour from pale brown at the base to yellowish-green 
and green towards the tips. They were brittle, and 
although of a fibrous nature contained a large proportion 
of pithy matter. The greater part of the sample consisted 
of leaves varying from J to | in, in width and from i to 
i in. in thickness, but at the base they were larger, ranging 
up to IJ in. in width and | in. in thickness. 

Attempts have been made from time to time to prepare 
fibre from the leaves. For example, in 1927, a sample of 
fibre prepared from a species of Typha was received at the 
Imperial Institute from Egypt. The fibre was fine, but 
possessed little strength, and material of similar quality 
would only find a limited market. It is also stated that a 
very soft and fine fibre has been prepared from Typha 
leaves experimentally in India, but that it is of little value 
in comparison with many other fibres which can be 
prepared from native weeds. 

A trial was made in the preparation of fibre from the 
present sample of leaves by the following process. The 
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leaves were split and, after being combed to remove as 
much pith as possible, were allowed to soak in dilute (i per 
cent.) sodium carbonate solution'^at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture. After some days it was possible to remove most of 
the remaining pithy matter by a light scraping and washing 
treatment. 

The fibre finally obtained was rather coarse, weak and 
brittle, and it was not found possible to extract fine strands 
of any considerable length. It seems possible that by 
working with fresh green leaves a somewhat better 
material might be obtainable, but it is not likely to be 
worth preparing except possibly for local use. 

With a view to ascertaining the utility of the material 
as a source of paper-pulp, the following experiments were 
carried out. 

A representative portion of the sample was submitted 
to chemical examination, with the results shown below : 


Pev cent. 

Moisture ......... i6*i 

Ash . .7-4 

Cellulose. 

Cellulose expressed on moisture-free material . . .43*0 


The ultimate fibres possessed the following dimensions : 



Length. 

Diameter. 


mm. 

mm. 

Maximum 

. 4*6 

0*0254 

Minimum. 

0*8 

0*0051 

Average , 

2*1 

0*0112 


Paper .—^The leaves, after being cut into small pieces, 
were submitted to treatment with caustic soda under 
conditions similar to those employed commercially for the 
production of paper-pulp by the soda process. The 
results obtained were as follows : 

Parts of caustic soda used per 100 parts of 

Leaves 

Solution 3 

Conditions of digestion: 

Time. 3 

Temperature.® C. 140 

Parts of caustic soda consumed per 100 parts of leaves . - 8*5 

Yield of moisture-free pulp: 

Expressed on leaves as received : 

Unbleached. 3*^*4 

Bleached 

Expressed on moisture-free leaves: 

Unbleached . . . . • 3 ^*^ 

Bleached . . , , . ^ »» =^^*3 
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Under these conditions of digestion a well-cooked pulp 
was obtained which broke down fairly readily on beating. 
The pulp possessed little ‘‘ wet ” strength but it furnished 
a pale brown, tough, somewhat rattly opaque paper, of good 
strength. The paper showed a little shrinkage on drying. 

The pulp did not bleach readily, and a strong bleaching 
treatment was found necessary in order to reduce the 
colour to a pale cream. The paper furnished by the 
bleached pulp thus obtained was of similar character and 
strength to that from the unbleached pulp, but its appear¬ 
ance was spoilt by the presence of numerous small specks 
due to iron.i 

The foregoing results show that these Typka leaves are 
capable of producing strong paper of fair quality. The 
yields of pulp obtained were, however, very low, owing to 
the quantity of non-fibrous matter present, which has 
practically no paper-making value. 

Boards .—Owing to the comparative ease with which 
the leaves could be pulped, an experiment was carried out 
to ascertain their suitability for board-making. For this 
purpose the naturally occurring pithy matter would assist 
in cementing together the fibre in the boards. The 
following results were obtained : 

Parts of sodium carbonate per loo parts of 


Leaves 

. 

25 

Solution 

. . » 

5 

Conditions of treatment ^: 

Time 

. . hours 

3 

Temperature ..... 

. ^ C. 

100 

Yield of moisture-free unbleached pulp : 

Expressed on leaves as received. 

. per cent* 

S.V3 

Expressed on moisture-free leaves 

* »» 

65-9 


^ At atmospheric pressure in open vessel. 


Under these very mild conditions of treatment the 
leaves were sufficiently softened to enable them to be 
readily broken down in the beating machine. The pulp 
obtained was of “ wet ” character, but furnished a fairly 
tough, flexible board, which would prove suitable for a 
variety of purposes. 

^ Qualitative tests showed that a fair quantity of iron was present in the 
ieavee, in water-soluble form. The presence of the specks in both types of 
paper may possibly be accounted for by the fact that the soluble iron had 
been hydrated by the caustic soda during digestion and occluded by the pulp. 
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From the results obtained in the paper-making trial it 
will be seen that the present Typha leaves do not represent 
a promising source of paper-pulp, as although the material 
yields readily to treatment, the yields of pulp are very low 
owing to the large proportion of pith present. The un¬ 
bleached paper might be marketable as a cheap wrapping 
paper, but the manufacture of bleached papers from the 
leaves would probably be unremunerative. Furthermore, 
the presence of iron in the paper would prove to be an 
objectionable factor in some classes of manufacture. 

It might prove possible to remove a large proportion of 
the pith and iron from the leaves by a preliminary crushing 
and washing treatment. If this operation could be carried 
out economically at the source of supply the treated 
material would furnish a larger yield of better quality 
pulp, and by the adoption of this preliminary treatment a 
saving in freightage charges to the place of manufacture 
would be effected. 

It seems likely that the leaves might be of greater value 
for the manufacture of strawboards and boxboards, as the 
present trials show that a high yield of pulp of suitable 
quality for board-making could be obtained under mild 
conditions of treatment. Judging from the hand-made 
specimens of board prepared at the Imperial Institute, pulp 
of this nature could under suitable conditions be utilised 
for manufacturing boards for various purposes, but large- 
scale trials in a works would be necessary to decide the 
question. 

Gelam Wood {Melaleuca Leucodendron) from Malaya 

Some logs of “ gelam ” (Melaleuca Leucodendron Liim.) 
were forwarded to the Imperial Institute by the Forest 
Department, Kedah, in September 1932, in order to 
ascertain the value of the wood as a source of paper-pulp. 

M. Leucodendron, the cajeput or paper bark tree 
(natural order Myrtacese), has a wide distribution in the 
East Indies, extending from Tenasserim to the Moluccas. 
It is a gregarious species and grows in wet, low-lying spots, 
often inundated in the rainy season. The chief uses of the 
timber are as firewood, for which purpose some of the 
gelam forests in Malaya are reserved, and as posts, piles. 
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etc., its durability in contact with moist ground rendering 
it specially suited to the latter purposes. 

There is a large area of gelara in Kedah, and a great 
part, lying between the railway and the sea, is served by 
irrigation canals, so that extraction of the timber would 
present no difficulty. There is a proposal to reserve an 
extensive area of these forests, and as the tree is easy to 
grow there should be no difficulty as regards supplies of 
the wood, should it prove suitable for paper-making. 

The material received at the Imperial Institute con¬ 
sisted of four small logs, 40 in. long and 8| to 9 in. in 
diameter. Two of the pieces were partly covered with a 
rather thin, fibrous bark. The wood was hard, close- 
grained and of pale pinkish-brown colour. 

The wood was submitted to chemical examination with 


the following results ; 

Par cent 

Moisture 14*4 

Ash 0*6 

Cellulose ......... 40*3 

Cellulose expressed on the moisture-free wood . . • 


On microscopical examination the lengths and diameters 
of the ultimate fibres were found to be as follows : 



Length. 

Diameter, 


mm. 

mm. 

Maximum 

. 1-6 

0*0254 

Minimum. 

. 0*3 

0*0076 

Average , 


0*0163 


The chipped wood was submitted to treatment with 
caustic soda under conditions similar to tliose employed 
commercially for the production of paper-pulp by the soda 
process. The results obtained, expressed on the wood as 
received, were as follows : 


Parts of caustic soda per 100 parts of A. Trial 

Wood 20 20 

Solution.4 4 

Conditions of digestion: 

Time hows 5 5 

Temperature.® C. 150 160 

Parts of caustic soda consumed per 100 parts of wood . 12*7 12*9 

Yield of moisture-free pulp: 

Unbleached . . . , . , c$nt. 43 37 

Bleached. 36 34 

Yield of moisture-free pulp expressed on the moisture-free 
wood t 

Unbleached per cent, 50*2 43*2 

. Bleached.. 397 
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The conditions of digestion in Trial A were not sufl&ci- 
ently severe to produce a well-reduced pulp, and the re¬ 
sulting product could only be broken down after long and 
drastic beating. The pulp furnished an opaque, somewhat 
soft, bulky paper, dark yellowish-brown in colour and 
possessing fairly good strength. The paper contained 
numerous partially disintegrated specks, which mostly 
appeared on the under-side of the sheet. The pulp did not 
bleach readily, and the use of a very strong bleaching 
solution was necessary. The pulp then furnished a rather 
dark cream-coloured paper, similar in character and 
strength to the unbleached paper. The fibrous specks had 
not yielded to the bleaching treatment to any great extent. 

The increased temperature of digestion in Trial B was 
sufficient to yield a well-reduced pulp which furnished a 
pale brown, opaque, bulky paper, similar in character to 
that described above and containing a small quantity of 
imperfectly disintegrated particles. The pulp was still 
rather resistant to the action of the bleach and a fairly 
strong solution was found necessary to produce a very 
pale cream-coloured paper. The paper was of similar 
character and strength to the unbleached paper except 
that only a few small specks of unreduced fibre were left, 
the majority having been broken down by the bleaching 
treatment. 

The results of examination show that this sample of 
gelam wood furnished a short-fibred pulp composed of 
fibres of similar length to those of the broad-leaved woods, 
such as poplar, which are employed for the manufacture 
of paper-pulp, usually by the soda process. The yield of 
unbleached pulp in Trial B (viz. 37 per cent.) was, however, 
lower than that obtained at the Imperial Institute from a 
sample of poplar wood (47 per cent.) ; moreover, the latter 
wood, being softer, required less drastic conditions for the 
digestion and the pulp was much easier to bleach. 

The pulp from the gelam wood felted well and produced 
fairly strong paper, rather similar in character to that 
obtained from poplar or aspen pulp, and it could be 
utilised as a substitute for the latter in the manufacture of 
book and printing papers. In view, however, of the com¬ 
paratively severe treatment required for pulping, the rather 
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low yield of bleached pulp and the fact that the pulp did 
not bleach readily, it is doubtful whether gelam wood 
could be remuneratively employed as a paper-making 
material. In any case it would not be profitable to export 
the wood itself and it would therefore be necessary for the 
pulp to be manufactured in Malaya. This would entail a 
considerable outlay for the erection and equipment of a 
pulp-mill and the importation of the necessary chemicals. 

In view of the cost of shipping the pulp to the United 
Kingdom, where it would have to compete with the 
abundant supplies of wood-pulp already cheaply available, 
it seems probable that an outlet for the pulp would have 
to be found in the East. 

Mangrove Wood from Gambia 

A supply of mangrove wood {Rhizophora racemosa) was 
forwarded to the Imperial Institute by the Acting Colonial 
Secretary, Gambia, in February 1933, in order to ascertain 
the value of the wood for the production of paper-pulp. 

The material had been graded into three sizes, as 
follows : 

(1) “ Thick Base .”—Stems of irregular shape, varying 
from 2 to 4 1 in. in diameter and approximately 3I ft. in 
length. The wood, which was exceedingly hard and 
tough, was generally pale brown and towards the base 
contained a very hard, dark brown core. The stems were 
covered with a rather soft, dark brown, closely adhering 
bark. 

(2) “ Top ."—Stems varying from i to 2 in. in diameter 
and of similar length to the above. The wood ajid bark 
were slightly paler than in the “ thick base ” sample, but 
otherwise were of similar character. 

(3) " Thin Branch ."—^Thin branches, from which the 
smaller twigs had been trimmed, varying from | to f in. 
in diameter and approximately 3I ft. in length. The wood 
was exceptionally tough and splintery and the bark was 
rather harder than that at the base of the “ thick ” sample. 

Representative portions of Samples Nos. i and 3, 
including the bark, which it was not practicable to remove, 
were reduced to chips and allowed to dry in the air. They 
were then chemically examined with the following results: 
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No. 1 . 

No. 3 . 


Thick Base. 

Thin Branch. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Moisture ...... 

^7'5 

14*6 

Ash. 

4*5 

5*7 

Cellulose ...... 

39*15 

39*3 

Cellulose expressed oa moisture>free wood 

47*5 

46*0 


The lengths and diameters of the ultimate fibres were 
as follows : 



Length. 

Diameter. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

1 Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 


mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

nmi. 

mm. 

mm. 

Thick .Base . 

1*2 

0*5 1 

0-9 

0*0254 

0*0102 

0*0155 

Thin Branch 

1*2 

0*5 

0*8 

0*0254 

0*0102 

0*0147 


The two samples were submitted to treatment with 
caustic soda under conditions similar to those employed 
commercially for the production of paper-pulp, with the 
following results, which are expressed on the air-dried wood: 




Thick 

Base. 

Thin 

Branch. 

Parts of caustic soda employed per 100 parts of 




Wood. 

• 

20 

20 

Solution 

* 

4 

4 

Conditions of digestion : 




Time 

. hours 

5 

5 

Temperature 

. °C. 

160 

160 

Parts of caustic soda consumed per 100 parts of wood . 

13*2 

14*0 

Yield of moisture-free pulp: 


28*2 

31*6 

Unbleached 

^er cent. 

Bleached 

>$ 

22-2 

27*7 

Yield of moisture-free pulp, expressed on moisture-free wood: 



Unbleached. 

per cent 

34*2 

37.0 

Bleached. 

it 

26'9 

32-4 

Under the conditions of these trials the “ thick base ” 


sample was sufficiently digested to yield a well-reduced, 
homogeneous pulp, which furnished a fairly soft, bulky, 
opaque, greyish-brown paper of fair strength. Occasional 
dark-coloured specks were present in the paper. The pulp 
did not bleach readily, and a strong bleaching solution was 
found necessary to reduce the colour to a pale cream. The 
dark-coloured specks were rendered inconspicuous by the 
treatment. The resulting paper was slightly stronger than 
the unbleached paper, but otherwise of similar character. 

The “ thin branch ” sample also furnished a well re¬ 
duced pulp which yielded a rather soft, bulky, opaque 
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paper of fair strength anri of somewhat paler colour than 
that obtained from the thick base ” sample. Some 
small, hard, dark-coloured specks were present in the 
paper, the number being larger than in the case of the 
pulp from the “ thick base ” sample. The pulp did not 
bleach readily, and a strong bleaching solution was again 
found to be necessary. The pulp thus obtained was pale 
cream in colour, but many of the small, hard particles were 
still visible as pale brown specks. The paper produced 
from the bleached pulp was of similar character to the 
unbleached paper but slightly stronger. 

The foregoing results show that there is no appreciable 
difference between the paper-making qualities of the 
“ thick base ” and “ thin branch ” samples. Both samples 
(including the bark), when digested under similar condi¬ 
tions to those adopted for most woods used in commercial 
practice, broke down fairly readily, but they furnished only 
comparatively low yields of pulp, and the consumption of 
soda was rather high. The pulps bleached with difficulty, 
and were composed of ultimate fibres of a smaller average 
length than those of commercial short-fibred pulps. The 
papem obtained were, however, of fairly good strength. 
The “ thin branch ” sample, although furnishing a rather 
higher yield of pulp than the " thick base,” did not break 
down quite so readily during digestion, and the paper 
obtained, though somewhat paler in colour, contained a 
number of undesirable specks. This was due apparently 
to the presence, at the places where branching occurred, 
of hard knots which were not readily disintegrated. 

In view of the similarity in the results obtained with 
the “ thick base ” and “ thin branch ” samples it was not 
considered necessary to examine the sample labelled ” top.” 

The investigation showed that the Gambia mangrove 
wood represented by the present samples furnishes a 
short-fibred pulp which is difficult to bleach. It might 
possibly be utilised for the production of cheap grades of 
writing and printing papers, but would be an unsatisfactory 
substitute for the short-fibred paper-making woods now 
used commercially. The strength of the paper from the 
unbleached pulp is probably insufficient to permit of the 
pulp being used for the manufacture of wrapping papers. 
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In view of the low yield of pulp, the difficulty of bleach¬ 
ing and the inferior character of the paper produced, it 
seems unlikely that this mangrove wood from the Gambia 
would be of commercial interest for the production of 
paper pulp. 

Sisal Refuse from Tanganyika 

In order to investigate the possibility of utilising the 
refuse produced in the preparation of Sisal fibre for the 
manufacture of fibre boards, two samples of the material 
were forwarded to the Imperial Institute by the Director 
of the East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani, 
in September 1932. 

The samples received were as follows : 

(1) Dry Refuse from the Dump. —^This consisted of a 
mixture of approximately equal parts of fibre and non- 
fibrous leaf pulp, the latter being partly loose and partly 
adherent to the fibre. The length of the fibres ranged 
from 8 to 24 in. 

(2) Wet Refuse from the Mill {Autoclaved). —^This 
sample had fermented and possessed a very strong and 
objectionable odour of butyric acid. As in sample 1, 
about so per cent, of the dry material was fibre. 

The results of examination of the samples were as 
follows : 

(i) Dry Refuse from the Dump 

This material gave the following figures on chemical 
examination : 

Per cent. 


Moisture. . ..12*7 

Ash.,9*6 

Cellulose ^. 49*75 

Cellulose expressed on the moisture-free refuse . 57*0 


1 Determined by the chlorination method. 

A portion of the refuse was taken and the fibre in it 
was cut into pieces approximately 4 in. long ; the material 
was then submitted to treatment with caustic soda solu¬ 
tion under conditions similar to those employed com¬ 
mercially for the production of pulp. The following 
results were obtained, and are expressed on the refuse as 
received : 
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Parts of caustic soda per 100 parts of 


Trial A. 

Trial B. 

Refuse ...... 

. 

10 

12 

Solution. 

. 

2 

2 

Conditions of digestion: 

Time ...... 

. hours 

2 

2 

Temperature ..... 

. “C. 

120 

130 

Parts of caustic soda consumed per 100 parts of refuse 

9-1 

10*6 

Yield of moisture-freo pulp . 

. per cent. 

53*5 

44-8 


The conditions of Trial A were not severe enough to 
disintegrate the material much, but softened the fibre 
sufficiently to enable it to be treated in the small laboratory 
beater. The pulp obtained was of an exceptionally 
“ wet ” nature owing to the presence of the non-fibrous 
material, and was found difficult to work. Boards were 
made on a hand-mould and dried in a steam-heated press, 
but the finished board, though pliable and possessing good 
strength, was of unattractive appearance, being blotched 
and spotted with numerous fragments of incompletely 
disintegrated epidermal tissue. 

In Trial B, rather more severe conditions of digestion 
were employed in order to break down more of the non- 
fibrous material. The pulp thus obtained was softer than 
that produced in Trial A, and could be reduced rather more 
readily in the beater. The boards made from it, however, 
did not differ greatly in appearance from those of Trial A. 

Owing to the very “ wet " nature of the pulp obtained 
in these digestions and the resulting difficulty in working, 
a portion of the dry refuse was shaken and rubbed through 
a sieve in order to remove as much of the " pithy ” matter 
as possible. The portion lost in this operation amounted 
to about 38 per cent, by weight of the original refuse as 
received. The resulting material was treated under 
similar conditions to those of Trial B, with the following 
results : 


Parts of caustic soda per 100 parts of Trial C, 

Cleaned refuse.12 

Solution .......... 2 

Conditions of digestion: 

Time hours 2 

Temperature . * , . . . . . ® C. 130 

Parts of caustic soda consumed per 100 parts of cleaned refuse . 10‘8 


Yield of moisture-free pulp expressed on cleaned refuse * per cent. 54*6 
Yield of moisture-free pulp expressed on original refuse before 
cleaning.. . • percent. 337 
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The pulp obtained in this trial required a similar beating 
treatment to that employed in Trial B. It was still of a 
somewhat “ wet ” character, and some difficulty was again 
experienced in forming the boards. The finished board 
was rather paler in colour and somewhat freer from 
epidermal fragments than in the previous trials, but was 
otherwise of similar character and strength. 

In addition to the foregoing pulping trials by the 
ordinary method, a further experiment was carried out on 
the sample of refuse from the dump, in which it was 
subjected to much milder conditions of treatment. The 
digestion was carried out with a dilute sodium carbonate 
solution in an open vessel, with the idea of softening the 
non-fibrous matter but not affecting the natural rigidity of 
the short lengths of fibre employed and of thus obtaining 
a board which would contain practically unaltered fibre 
cemented together with pithy material. For this purpose, 
a quantity of the dry refuse was cut into lengths of from 
I to I in., and boiled with sodium carbonate solution 
under the following conditions : 

Parts of anhydrous sodium carbonate per 100 parts of Trial D. 


Refuse.. *15 

Solution 2 

Conditions of digestion: 

Time. hoim 3 

Temperature (in open vessel) . . . , ® C. 100 

Yield of moisture-free pulp : 

Expressed on material as received . . per cent 66*6 

Expressed on moisture-free material. . ,, 75*5 


Both the fibre and the epidermal tissue after this treat¬ 
ment were practically unaltered, but the pithy portion of 
the non-fibrous material had softened and swollen. Sub¬ 
sequent treatment in the beater, with the roll raised, was 
sufficient to break up most of the pithy matter and distri¬ 
bute it evenly throughout the mass. The pulp then 
obtained was rather “ wet,” and furnished a board of 
good bulk, which, however, was rather soft and tended to 
break down into layers. 

(2) Wet Refuse from the Mill 
The material, after being air-dried, was submitted to 
chemical examination with the following results ; 
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Pif cmt. 


Moisture. ....... 8-6 

Ash.8-5 

Cellulose'.48-1 

Cellulose expressed on the moisture-free refuse . 52-6 


1 Determined by the chlorination method. 

In the course of drying the refuse in the air the greater 
part of the non-fibrous matter had become loosened from 
the fibre, and most of that still adhering was detached by 
a gentle shaking and rubbing treatment. The amount of 
material removed during drying and in this subsequent 
treatment amounted to about half the weight of the air- 
dried refuse. 

A pulping trial was carried out on the remaining fibrous 
material under the conditions shown below, which are the 
same as those employed in the foregoing Trials B and C 
with the sample of refuse from the dump : 


Parts of caustic soda per loo parts of K. 

Fibrous material. 12 

Solution .......... 2 

Conditions of digestion: 

Time .. hours 2 

Temperature.® C. 130 


Parts of caustic soda consumed per 100 parts of the fibrous material 11 *5 
Yield of moisture-free pulp expressed on the fibrous material 

per cent. 5O7 

Yield of moisture-free pulp expressed on original (air-dried) refuse 

per cent 28*4 

The conditions of treatment were not sufficiently 
drastic to yield a well-softened pulp. The pulp was ratlier 
difficult to break down and yielded a product of greenish- 
brown colour, which furnished a board of rather harder 
character than that obtained from the sample of refuse 
from the dump. 

General Conclusions 

The present experiments have shown that the Sisal 
refuse is not a very satisfactory material for the manufac¬ 
ture of boards, owing to the undesirable effect of the large 
proportion of non-fibrous matter present. The pithy por¬ 
tion of the latter renders the pulp very " wet " and difficult 
to manipulate, and also produces shrinkage and objection¬ 
able warping and buckling in the finished boards, the 
appearance and quality of which are decidedly unattrac- 
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tive. The yields of pulp obtained, considering the 
comparatively mild conditions employed in the various 
digestions, were, moreover, rather low. 

Jarrah Bark from Western Australia 

Jarrah {Eucalyptus marginata) is one of the most im¬ 
portant of Western Australian timbers. The question of 
utilising the large quantities of bark which accumulate at 
the saw-mills has been engaging the attention of the 
Forest Department in recent years, and in November 1932 
the Conservator of Forests forwarded samples of the bark 
to the Imperial Institute in order to ascertain whether the 
material could be employed for the manufacture of pulp 
for board-making. It has been estimated that on a basis 
of a normal cut of 500,000 loads of Jarrah timber per 
annum it would be possible to obtain 37,500 loads of the 
bark annually. 

Samples of the inner bark of the tree and of the com¬ 
plete bark were received. They were as follows : 

No. I. Inner Bark .—^This consisted of four pieces, 
each measuring approximately 4 X X 21 in. The bark, 
which was pale reddish-brown, was strong and very 
fibrous and possessed a slightly interlaced structure. 

No. 2. Complete Bark .—^This consisted of three pieces, 
each measuring 9x1 x 36 in. The outer bark, which 
was approximately | in. in thickness, was composed of 
short, very brittle, rather papery fibre, dark reddish- 
brown in colour. The inner bark was similar to the 
foregoing sample. 

Representative portions of the two samples were 
submitted to chemical examination with the following 


results, which are 

expressed on the materials as 

received : 


Inner Bark. 

Complete Bark 


cent. 

Per cent. 

Moisture 

.10*0 

12-3 

Ash . . . 

. 4*6 

3-3 

Cellulose 

. 38*8 

39*9 

Cellulose expressed on moisture-free material . 43-1 

45*5 


In order to ascertain the suitability of the materials 
for the manufacture of boards, the following pulping trials 
were carried out. 
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No. I. Inner Bark .—In this case the material was 
treated with caustic soda, with the following results : 


Parts of caustic soda used per loo parts of 
Bark ...... 


Trial A. 

10 

Trial B. 

If, 

Solution. 

. 

2 

3 

Conditions of digestion : 

Time. 

. hours 


2 

Temperature .... 

. "C. 

100 ^ 

120 ® 

Parts of caustic soda consumed per loo parts of bark 

9 

J5 

Yield of moisture-free pulp : 

On bark as received 

. per cent. 

4775 

39 -1 

On moisture-free bark . 


53*1 

43-4 


^ Open vessel, 

2 Under pressure in rotary digester. 


The conditions of treatment in Trial A hardly did more 
than effect the partial separation of the fibre, and the 
subsequent beating operation did little to break down the 
material to a workable condition. The pulp finally 
obtained was long-fibred, and was of an exceptionally 
“ free ” nature, so that the formation of a board w^as diffi¬ 
cult, The pale reddish-brown board produced was fairly 
tough and fibrous, but broke on bending and tended to 
separate into layers. 

Under the more drastic conditions of Trial B the bark 
did not break down so readily as was expected. The pulp 
obtained worked rather better in the beater, but the 
“ freeness ” of the fibre again rendered board-formation 
difficult as in the case of Trial A. The board obtaiintd was 
rather closer and had felted better than that produced in 
the previous experiment, but it was otherwise of .similar 
strength and possessed the same tendency to break on 
bending. 

These two experiments were sufficient to show that 
even with a high consumption of soda the fibre structure 
of the inner bark was very resistant to the alkali, and that 
the pulp obtained was of too " free " a nature to be suitable 
by itself for the production of boards. 

No. 2. Complete Bark .—In view of the high consump¬ 
tion of alkali in the foregoing trials with the inner bark, 
apd the difficulty experienced in working up the pulp 
produced, it was decided to make a trial on somewhat 
different lines with the complete bark. It was accordingly 
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treated with water alone under pressure at high tempera¬ 
tures. The conditions of treatment and the yields of pulp 
obtained are given in the following table : 


Conditions of digestion: 


Trial C. 

Trial D. 

Time .... 


li 

li 

Temperature 

. °C. 

170 

H 5 

Gauge pressure 

. Ih. 

100 

50 

Yield of moisture-free pulp : 
On bark as received 

per cent. 

42-3 

52-8 

On mois cure-free bark . 

,, 

48-2 

6o-2 


Under the conditions of Trial C the fibre structure of 
the bark was partially destroyed, and the material ap¬ 
peared to have suffered from slight charring. The fibre 
broke down readily in the beater and formed a dark red¬ 
dish-brown board, which was well felted but soft and weak. 

Under the rather milder conditions of temperature and 
pressure in Trial D the resulting material was just suffici¬ 
ently softened to enable it to be fairly readily broken down 
in the beater. The pulp, whilst rather difficult to work, 
furnished a well closed, compact, rather soft board, of a 
slightly lighter tint than that produced in Trial C. 

The pulp obtained from the complete bark, like that 
from the inner bark, possessed a tendency to work ‘‘ free,” 
and it was obvious that some binding material would be 
necessary to stiffen the board. An experiment was there¬ 
fore carried out in adding to the pulp, prepared under the 
conditions of Trial D, a short-fibred pulp containing non- 
fibrous thin-walled elements which would serve as a 
cementing material. For this purpose some wheat-straw 
pulp was prepared under the following conditions : 

Parts of caustic soda used per loo parts of 

Straw 

Solution. 

Conditions of digestion : 

}tour$ 

Temperature.o 

Parts of caustic soda consumed per loo parts of straw 
Yield of moisture-free pulp .... per cent. 

^ Open vessel. 

Equal parts of the bark pulp from Experiment D and 
the straw pulp prepared as above were beaten together 
and subsequently formed into board. The addition of this 


lO 

2 

lOO^ 

4*2 

54'6 
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equal quantity of straw pulp was sufficient to counteract 
the “ freeness ” of the bark pulp, and on drying an excep-'^ 
tionally hard board was obtained which did not warp or 
show any tendency to break down into layers on bending. 

The investigation showed that Jarrah bark is capable 
of furnishing a fairly good yield of coarse-fibreti pulp of 
very satisfactory strength, which could be utilised in the 
manufacture of boards. 

The experiments indicate that caustic alkali, when used 
in the concentrations normally employed in pulping opera¬ 
tions, is all consumed without greatly assisting in the 
separation of the fibre, but that the bark can be readily 
disintegrated with water at a high temperature under 
pressure without the addition of chemicals. 

The useful fibre is confined to the inner bark, but the 
separation of the latter for pulping is not likely to offer any 
practical advantage or to prove an economical undertak¬ 
ing, as the friable outer bark would be largely eliminated 
during the preparation and beating of the pulp. 

In all the experiments the prepared pulp was of a 
free ” nature and required the addition of a suitable 
short-fibred pulp to act as a cementing material, in order 
to obtain strong hard boards of satisfactory quality. In* 
the experiments made at the Imperial Institute wiica t-straw 
pulp was used for this purpose, but any similar material, 
such as pulp prepared from maize stalks or sugar-cane 
bagasse, would serve equally well. 


COTTON BARK AS A SOURCE OF RAYON RUl.P 

A sample of the bark of cotton stalks was forwarded to 
the Imperial Institute by the Director of Agriculture, 
Tanganyika, in February 1933, in order to ascertain its 
possible value for the preparation of pulp for the manu¬ 
facture of rayon. The possibility of utilising the whole 
stalks for paper-making was investigated some years ago 
at the Imperial Institute and a report on a sample received 
from India will be found in this Bulletin (1921, 19 , 15). 
The stalks produced a pulp of fair quality, but the yield 
was rather low. 
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The sample from Tanganyika consisted of strips of 
somewhat tough, fibrous bark which varied from about 
I ^ to 3 ft. in length and from J to | in. in width. 

A representatiT)’e portion of the material was chemically 
examined with the following results, which are expressed 


on the material as received : 

Per cent. 

Moisture.i:i«8 

Ash.5-9 

Cellulose ....... 30-45 

Cellulose expressed on the moisture-free bark . 34-5 


The ultimate fibres had the following dimensions : 



Length. 

Diameter. 


mm. 

mm. 

Maximum 

4*2 

0-0279 

Minimum 

. 07 

0-0102 

Average 

1-9 

0-0201 


The bark was cut into small pieces and submitted to 
treatment with caustic soda under conditions similar to 
those employed for the production of paper pulp by the 
soda process. The following results, expressed on the 
bark as received, were obtained : 

Parts of caustic soda used per loo parts of 

Bark , 

Solution......... 

Ck)nditions of digestion : 

Time ........ Iioiirs 

Temperature . . . . . . . ® C. 

Parts of caustic soda consumed per loo parts of bark. 

Yield of moisture-free pulp : 

Unbleached. per cent. 

Bleached. ,, 

Yield of moisture-free pulp, expressed on moisture-free bark: 

Unbleached ...... per cent. 35*5 

Bleached ...... ,, 20*5 

The conditions of this digestion were barely drastic 
enough to yield a well-reduced pulp. The pulp obtained 
was strong and very fibrous, and necessitated a strong 
beating treatment to break it down. 

The pulp did not'bleach readily, and a strong bleaching 
solution was necessary to reduce the colour to a pale 
cream. 

The bleached pulp obtained in the above trial was 


16 

4 

3 

150 

14*6 

313 

i8-i 
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examined as to its suitability for use in rayon manufacture. 
On analysis it gave the following figures, which are shown 
in comparison with those recorded for a commercial 
bleached sulphite wood-pulp suitable for the manufacture 
of rayon ; 

Picsont sample of ■ tilpluti' 

pulp. wood pulp. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Moisture ...... 9*4 lo-o 

Expressed on the 1 Ash ... i*4 o*i*0‘4 

moisture-free pulp/ a-Cellulose . . 8i*6 S6-8o 

The above analysis shows that the bleached pulp pre¬ 
pared from the cotton bark contained more ash consti¬ 
tuents and less a-cellulose than commercial bleached 
sulphite wood-pulp of good quality, and that it was not 
of sufficient purity to be suitable for the manufacture of 
rayon. A pulp to be used for this purpose should contain 
at least 85 per cent, of a-cellulose and give not more than 
0-3 per cent, of ash. A special quality of wood pulp which 
is now being supplied to manufacturers contains about 
89 per cent, of a-cellulose. 

A further trial was carried out with the object of 
ascertaining whether a pulp containing a higher percentage 
of a-cellulose could be obtained by modifying the condi¬ 
tions of digestion, and the following results were obtained 
(expressed on the material as received): 


Parts of caustic soda used per loo parts of 

Bark 20 

Solution ........ 4 

Conditions of digestion : 

Time. fmm 4 

Temperature.C, 155 

Farts of caustic soda consumed per 100 parts of bark . 184 

Yield of bleached moisture-free pulp . . per tent, Kro ^ 


1 Equivalent to i8-i per cent, expressed on the moisture^free bark. 

The pulp obtained in this trial was found to contain 
only 78-1 per cent, of a-cellulose (expressed on the moisture- 
free pulp). It thus appears that the more severe treatment 
employed caused a reduction in the percentage of pulp 
obtained but did not improve the percentage of a-cellulose 
present, which, it will be observed, was lower than that in 
the pulp produced in the previous trial. It seems probable 
that this result may have been due to the degradation of 
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a part of the cellulose by the somewhat drastic conditions 
employed. 

It is possible that by carrying out a number of trials, 
conditions of treatment could be found under which the 
cotton bark would yield a bleached pulp possessing the 
standard of quality required for rayon manufacture, but it 
is evident that the yield would be too low for economical 
working. Even if the pulp obtained in the first trial should 
have proved of sufficient purity for the purpose in view, 
the yield would be too small to be profitable, as over 5 tons 
of the bark would be required for the production of i ton 
of pulp, whereas spruce wood yields as much as 45 to 50 
per cent, of bleached pulp suitable for rayon manufacture. 


MOLANTHUS GAMWELLIM OIL FROM 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 

In 1930 a sample of oil distilled from the flowers of a 
species of Molanthus was forwarded to the Imperial 
Institute by Miss A. Hope Gamwell, of Abercorn, Northern 
Rhodesia. Preliminary investigations indicated that the 
oil might be of interest in perfumery and arrangements 
were accordingly made for further samples to be furnished 
for examination. In all, five samples, representing oil 
distilled from flowers gathered during the seasons 1930 to 
1934, have been received. 

The plant in question, which is .known locally as 
“ Nindi,” is said to be common in rocky situations in the 
Abercorn District; it attains a height of about 6 ft., is 
bushy in habit and produces mauve flowers of pleasant 
aroma. Examination of herbarium specimens of the plant 
proved it to be a new species, which has been described by 
Mr. G. Taylor, of the Botanical Department, British 
Museum (Natural History), under the name Molanthus 
Gamwellice, after its discoverer {Journ. of Bot., April 1932, 
p. los). 

From the information received from Miss Gamwell it 
would appear that the fresh flowers yielded about i*o to 
1 7 per cent, of oil. 

The oil possessed a pleasant odour somewhat resembling 
18 
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that of geranium oil, and on examination the five maniples 
furnished the following range of constants : 

Specific gravity at i 5 ' 5 /J 5 ’ 5 ‘’ .io o-Kt?15 

Optical rotation <?» . . • • • . 0*43 io - o*<>(V' 

Refractive index 11020^ C. 

Acid value ....... 0-9 lo 3*9 

^ Ester value ....... 27-0 io 3<)-S 

Equivalent to esters as C10H17O.CO3.CH3 in the 

original oil .... percent. 9*^1013*3 

^ Ester value after acetylation .... 251-0 to 270*4 

Equivalent to *' total alcohols CioHigO in the 

original oil .... per cent. 79*5 to 90*0 

Aldehydes and/or ketones (by bisulphite method) 

per cent. 2107 

Solubility in 70 per cent, alcohol at 15*5® C, . Soluble in 1 to t* 6 vols. 

^ Determined on the aldehyde-free oil. 

Chemical examination of the oil showed that it con¬ 
sisted principally of geraniol. An estimation of citronellol 
by the formylation method in a portion of the oil previously 
freed from aldehydes indicated the presence of about 
S per cent, of this alcohol in the original oil. The aldehydic 
portion of the oil appeared to contain citral, but- the 
identity of this compound was not definitely estab¬ 
lished. % 

The examination indicated that the oil had the follow¬ 
ing composition : 

Per t etif. 

Alcohols (principally geraniol) ..... 66*4 to 70-3 

Esters (as gcranyl acetate) . . . . . 9-1 to 13*3 

Aldehydes and ketones (probably largely ciiral). . 2 to 7 

Residue ........ 8-8 to Ury 

Essential oil firms in this country who were con.siilled 
regarding the commercial value of tlic oil coiisiflered it to 
be inferior to geranium oil. One firm expre.sstal the 
opinion that it would find a satisfactory market at a price 
comparable with that of palmaro.sa oil, and .small consign¬ 
ments of the oil were disposed of through this firm at the 
ruling price of Indian palmarosa oil. Production of the oil 
on a commercial scale has not, however, yet taken place, 
and it would appear, judging from the information avail¬ 
able, rather doubtful whether the cultivation of the plant 
for the flower oil would prove a successful commercial 
vmdertaking except perhaps as part of a larger scheme of 
essential oil production. 
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A sample of the air-dried leaves of A. Gamwellioe was 
also forwarded to the Imperial Institute for investigation. 
These furnished 2-7 per cent, of essential oil having a 
rather pleasant odour, but not so rose-like as the flower oil 
and distinctly more lemon-like. The quantity of the leaf 
oil available was insufficient for examination. 


CRYPTOCARYA LATIFOLIA NUTS FROM SOUTH 

AFRICA 

The sample of nuts which is the subject of this report 
was forwarded to the Imperial Institute by the Department 
of Overseas Trade in November 1932, under the name of 
“ Ntonga ” nuts. 

The Department had received the nuts from H.M. 
Trade Commissioner at Durban, who stated that the nuts 
occur in the forests of Natal and East Griqualand and that 
the oil extracted from them is used locally by the natives. 
An analysis by the Imperial Institute was desired in order 
to ascertain whether there would be any market for the 
nuts or the oil in the United Kingdom. 

The botanical source of the nuts was not stated, but 
through the kind assistance of the Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, they have recently been identified 
as the fruits of Cryptocarya latifolia Sond. (Natural Order, 
Lauraceae). This is a large tree, reaching a height of 60 ft., 
with a bole up to 3 ft. in diameter. It is known to the 
Zulus as ” umtungwane.” 

The sample consisted of brown to dark brown nuts, 
roughly spherical in shape and slightly pointed at one end. 
The nuts were about i in. in diameter and consisted of a 
fairly thick woody shell and an oily kernel. 

The kernels were covered with a thin, brown, papery 
skin, with greyish veins. Internally they were mostly 
pale yellow, some were pinkish-buff and a few were very 
dark brown. A few kernels were mouldy externally. 
The kernels were roughly spherical, and measured from 
I to I in. in diameter. 

The sample was examined with the following re¬ 
sults : 
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Nuts : 


Average weight . . . , 

grams 

4^5 

Shell. 

per cent. 

554 

Kernel. 

,, 

44-6 

Kernels : 



Average weight .... 

grams 

20 

Moisture ..... 

per cent. 

4-8 

Oil in kernels as received 


61*1 

Oil, expressed on moisture-free kernels 

,, 

64-2 

Oil, expressed on entire nuts . 

If 

27.3 


When hot light petroleum was used for extracting the 
oil, the solvent also removed a brown resinous substance, 
which separated out on cooling. This substance was 
readily soluble in benzene and was easily saponifiable. 

The oil as extracted from the kernels with cold light 
petroleum was a light brown, semi-solid fat, which had 
the following constants : 


Specific gravity at 100/15® C.. 

. 

0-8647 

Melting point (by open tube method) 

26- o ° C. 

Refractive index at 40® C. 

. 

1*4585 

Acid value .... 


56*5 

Saponification value 


2130 

Iodine value (Wijs, 3 hrs.) 

per cent. 

75-2 

Unsaponifiable matter . 

per cent. 

1*4 

Soluble volatile fatty acids . 

. 

11*1 

Insoluble volatile fatty acids . 

. , 

0.3 

Solidifying point of fatty acids 


39‘5" C. 


These results show that Ntonga fat belongs to the 
class of " non-drying ” oils. Its high saponification value 
of 213 is apparently due to the presence of glycerides of 
soluble volatile fatty acids. 

The residual meal, left after the extraction of the fat from 
the kernels with cold light petroleum, was buff coloured, 


and possessed an extremely bitter taste, 
it gave the following results ; 

On examination 

Per cent . 

Moisture ...... 

12*8 

Crude proteins. 

23*1 

Ether extract ^. 

14*7 

Carbohydrates, etc. (by difference) 

36*1 

Crude fibre. 

6*7 

Ash. 

6-6 

Nutrient ratio. 

1: 3*0 

Food units. 

131 


^ This matenal, extracted from the meal with sodium-dried ether, was not 
of the nature of fat. It was not soluble in cold light petroleum t hut dissolved 
readily in benzene, li appeared to he of a resinous nature, and was probably 
identical with the resinous substance which separated from the hot petroleum 
extract of the kernels referred to above. 
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The meal was found to contain a body (or bodies) 
giving positive reactions for alkaloids. 

Although the meal contains a good percentage of crude 
proteins, its intensely bitter taste and the presence of 
alkaloids would render it unsuitable for use as a feeding- 
stuff for animals. 

The results of examination showed that the kernels of 
these Ntonga nuts contain a high percentage of fat, but 
the fat is of rather dark colour and would only be suitable 
as a low-grade soap-making oil, for which use, however, it 
would not be likely to find an outlet in the United Kingdom 
in view of the adequate supplies of better materials already 
available. As an oil seed the kernels have the further 
disadvantage that the residual meal would not be saleable 
as a feeding-stuff. 


ARTICLE 

SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF CACAO FERMENTATION 
By a. W. Knapp, B.Sc. (Lond.), M.Sc. (Birm.), F.I.C., 
Chief Chemist, Cadbury Bros., Ltd. 

PART IV 

Changes in the Interior of the Bean 
When the shell is removed from the cacao bean the inside 
consists of the minute white germ or radicle and the two inter¬ 
locked cotyledons. The nibs which the cocoa and choco¬ 
late manufacturers use consist of the broken cotyledons. 
The colour, flavour and other changes which occur in the 
cotyledons during fermentation affect the properties of 
the cocoa and chocolate produced and are therefore of 
great practical importance. The changes which fermenta¬ 
tion produces in the shell are of interest in relation to its 
chief use, which is as an ingredient in cattle food. Those 
changes in the shell which are due to substances, such as 
theobromine and tannin, acquired from the cotyledons, will 
be mentioned later, but one arising from the fermentation 
of the pulp will be mentioned here. Dr. Coward and the 
author have shown [50] that the shell of the sun-dried 
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fermented bean has a remarkably high potency in vitamin 
D {namely about one-quarter that of cod-liver oil), a 
potency which is not present in the original shell and is 
produced by fermentation of the pulp followed by drying 
(irradiation) in the tropical sun [56]. 

The following are the differences observed between 
unfermented and fermented beans picked out from cacao 
offered for sale to cocoa and chocolate manufacturers. As 
half-fermented cacao is not half-way between unfermented 
and fermented in all its properties, this is tabulated also. 


Forastero Cacao 


Entirely 
nnfermcnted 
(dried direct). 


Shape of bean 

Shell 

(i) Texture and 
fit . 

{2) Colour of 
section 

(3) Colour, inside 
surface 

Germ . 

Kernel (cotyledons) 

(i) Colour of 
section 


(2) Colour of 

surface 

(3) Consistence . 


(4) Appearance . 

(5) Taste . 

(6) Aroma—Raw 

Roasted . 


Flat, 

Soft and close 
fitting. 

Almost white. 
Clean, pale. 


White section. 
Slate. 


Dull, dark grey. 


Leathery or 
cheesy. 

Solid. 

Bitter and as¬ 
tringent. 

Faintly earthy. 

Resembles broad 
beans (Vida 
faba). 


Half 

femented 
(and dried). 


Fiat. 

Hard and close 
fitting. 

Light. 

Clean, a few 
have brown 
patches. 

Pale brown. 

Bright helio¬ 
trope or claret 
colour. 

Darker, a few 
show rust. 

Very hard, 
woody and 
tough. 

Solid, 

Bitter and as¬ 
tringent. 

Slightly acid. 

Like unfer- 
mented. 


Fully 
fermented 
(and dried). 


Plumper. 

Crisp and more 
or less free. 

Pale brown. 

Showing exte.n- 
si\'e dark broWn 
deposits. , ^ 

Dark brown. 

Brown, br<(vn- 
purple or 
brown ti^^ed 
with purp.<. ■ • 
Glossy,purplish- 
brown, many 
show rust. 

Crisp. 


Open grained. 

Less astringent. 

Acid (with faint 
fragrance). 

Characteristic 

chocolate 

odour. 


An attempt will now be made to explain what happeni 
during fermentation and to note the causes of the change- 
tabulated above. 

Changes in the Epidermis and the Perisperm 
Both these are filmy membranes under the skin of the 
bean. The epidermis is little affected by fermentation, 
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but the perisperm is partly destroyed [12]. The author 
examined the epidermis of Trinidad cacao and found it 
to consist of polygonal cells, about 20^ (o-ooo8 in.) 
in diameter, each containing an average of nine angu¬ 
lar granules. He failed to 
identify these granules— 
they are three-quarters the 
size of cacao starch and 
stain brown with iodine (see 
Fig. i). 

The perisperm, a soft 
colourless transparent mem¬ 
brane, known in the cocoa 
factory as “ beeswing,” 
surrounds the cotyledons. 

Where it lies between cotyledon and skin it shows poly¬ 
gonal cells 6o(i. (0-0024 in.) in length, but the structure 
is more indefinite where it lies between the cotyledons. 
During fermentation the part which lies between the 
cotyledons becomes tender and tacky and in places 
disappears. 

Changes in the Cotyledons 

In the author's experience the average composition of 
the raw cotyledons is as shown below : 

Skinned Beans (Forastero) Straight from Pod 
Approximate Composition. 


Cacao butter 





Per cei%i> 

* 37-0 

Moisture .... 





• 33*0 

Protein .... 





60 

Cacao starch 





. 4*0 

Mineral salts 





2*2 

Crude fibre 





. 1*8 

Cacao tannin, at least 





. 1*6 

Cacao catechin, at least 





. 0*5 

Theobromine 





1*2 

Caffeine . , , , 





• 0*3 

Unestimated (other carbohydrates, mucilage, pectin, etc.) 12*4 


100*0 



Fig. I.—Epidermis of the Cotv- 

LEDON SHOWING GRANULES STAINED 

WITH Iodine. x 6 oo. 


A more detailed analysis of typical samples of the dried 
unfermented and fermented commercial cacao bean from 
the Gold Coast will be given in the next part. 

It will be seen that the cotyledons of the fresh bean as 
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taken from the pod consist of one-third moisture and over 
one-third cacao butter. Cacao butter at ordinary tempera¬ 
tures is a hard fat which melts at 33° C. (91° F.), and one 
might expect that the change of state of so important a 
constituent would affect the bean during fermentation 
when its melting point was reached. No obvious change 
occurs at this temperature. 

The appearance under the microscope of a section of 
the cotyledons of the fresh Forastero bean is characteristic 
owing to the presence of cells of an intense even violet 
colour. The transverse and horizontal sections are 
similar, but the cells are longer in the latter. The col¬ 
oured cells, which number about 10 per cent, of the total, 
are larger than the others and filled with a violet substance. 
Unlike the other cells, they contain neither starch nor 
cacao butter. These cells are characteristic of all cacao 
beans with a purplish section whether they be Calabacillo, 
Forastero or Forastero-Criollo hybrids. They account for 
the colour of the section, whether it be deep amethyst, 
claret colour or pale pink. Those ordinary colourless cells 
which are cut through in sectioning rapidly become 
brown or brownish-yellow if exposed to the air. The 
coloured cells sometimes appear blue, possibly due to 
reaction with the iron from the knife used. If the beans 
freshly taken from the pod are not fermented but merely 
dried, the coloured cells do not change, except that the 
effect of driving off the water is to make their colour a 
deeper and more blue shade of violet. It does not appear 
to be generally recognised that the well-known misty slate 
.colour of a section of the dry unfermented bean is solely 
due to the dark violet dots on a white or brownish back¬ 
ground. This can be seen with the naked eye by scraping 
off a thin film with a knife. On Plate V, Fig. i, the 
appearance is shown of such a film cut from a dried unfer-. 
mented Forastero bean from the Gold Coast. 

The Death of the Seed ^ 

The fresh pulp on the beans from a healthy pod is free 
from yeast or other micro-organisms, and fermentation 
\pi the pulp can only occur when these are introduced. 
Several of the important changes in the interior of the bean 




Fig. 2,—Section through Shell of Fresh Cacao Bean. 
X 120 . Photo by S, B. Phillips. 
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depend on enzymes which exist in the bean but can only 
become active when the bean is killed. By a fortunate 
chance it happens that the fermentation of the pulp pro¬ 
duces a temperature high enough to kill the bean, but not 
sufficiently high to destroy the enzymes. 

By the expression “ killing the bean ” the author 
implies not only killing in the botanical sense, i.e. destroy¬ 
ing the power to germinate, but also killing the cells of the 
cotyledons, etc., in the biochemical sense, i.e. producing 
changes ■which result in unhampered diffusion through the 
cell system of substances soluble in the cell sap. He does 
not include the oxidation of the tannins which occurs later, 
as he regards this as a reaction which follows death. 

The killing of the cacao bean may be due to one or 
more of the following agents : (i) high temperature, (2) 
alcohol, and (3) acetic acid, all of which are produced by 
the fermentation of the external pulp. What the author 
has actually noted is that as the bean is killed the acid 
liquid of the pulp appears to gain access to the inside, 
affecting first the germ and then, ignoring the cell walls, 
apparently permeating the whole bean. It appears un¬ 
likely that the acid liquid gains access through the narrow 
opening of the micropyle, but rather through the seed coat 
itself, as we have evidence that this becomes porous. 
Before the killing of the bean we have a collection of cells, 
each containing characteristic components separated in an 
orderly manner. After the death of the bean, few of the 
components are in their original position, and all the sub¬ 
stances present are affected during fermentation with the 
exception of the cacao butter and, possibly, the cacao 
starch. 

In the fermentation of Forastero cacao in boxes, as is 
practised in Trinidad or on the Gold Coast, the interior of 
the bean shows practically no visible alteration for the 
first two days, the skin appearing impervious. When the 
beans have been fermenting for a period, depending on the 
temperature but averaging 60 hours, a remarkable change 
occurs. In the case of heaps on the Gold Coast, where a 
temperature of 45° C. is rapidly reached, this change may 
occur in as little as 48 hours. “ The isolated pigment 
patches disappear, and the pigment is evenly diffused 
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throughout the bean. The juice of the cotyledons, formerly 
neutral, is now acid to litmus and this acidity changes the 
violet pigment from blue-violet to red-violet. Even the 
white germ becomes tinted rcd-violet. At the same time 
the interstices in the bean become full of a gummy, brown 
or brownish-purple liquid ” (Knapp) [12]. In normal fer¬ 
mentation the author has noted that this change takes 
place when the temperature reaches 44° C. to 47° C. (iii° F. 
to 117° F.). At this point the seed is killed and it becomes 
possible for the various substances in the bean to come in 
contact and react. 

It may be well to pause here and enquire further 
respecting the death of the bean, and whether the tempera¬ 
ture and period of heat treatment are sufficient alone to 
account for this. Fickendey [40] showed that the proto¬ 
plasm of the cacao bean is devitalised by heating to 50° to 
60® C. for one day. O. Loew [16] obtained a similar result 
by keeping the entire pod at 40° to 45° C. for several days. 
More recently Stevens [51], using pods which had been 
shipped from the tropics to Illinois, studied the conditions 
which destroy the embryo, and obtained the following 
results; 


Temperature (®C.) 

AND Exposure Required 

TO Kill the Embrvo 

Time 


45® 

ss"' 

60® 

7 s'* 

20 minutes . 


. Alive 

Dead(?) Dead (?) Dead 

30 minutes - 


. Alive 

.Dcacl(?) Dcnd 

Dead 

X hour 


— 

— 

— 

Dead 

2 hours 


. Bead 

Dead 

Dead 

— 

24 hours 


. Dead 

Dead 

Dead 


4 days 


. Dead 

Dead 

-- 



The most useful observations for our purpose are those 
of J. Sack [52] who determined in the tropics the conditions 


which destroyed the 
seeds • 

germinating 

power of ripe cacao 

Temperature, 

Period, 

Percent, killed, 

43“ c. 

. . 3 hours 

0 

43° C. 

. . 6 hours 

60 

43 ° C. 

. 9 hours 

100 

44 ° C. 

. 6 hours 

100 

With regard to the death of the 

cotyledons as shown by 


the diffusion of the colour, the author has found that with 
the Forastero bean, s hours at 50® C. is sufficient, 24 hours 
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at 45° C. or 5 days at 35° C. This is the effect of tempera¬ 
ture in the presence of the pulp—if the pulp is completely 
removed, the maintenance of the bean for 24 hours at 45° C. 
does not cause diffusion. If the pulp is replaced by cotton 
wool soaked in 2 per cent, acetic acid the diffusion occurs, 
but it does not if the cotton wool is wet with water. Whilst 
the observed temperature changes during fermentation are 
almost sufficient to account for the death of the cotyledons, 
there is little doubt that in a normal fermentation both 
alcohol and acid are contributory causes. 

Busse has pointed out [46] that the whole of the bean 
is not killed at the same time, and that the killing of the 
germ (radicle) and of the cotyledons (nib) occurs at different 
times with different results. Busse states that the skin of 
the bean is killed by the alcohol produced in the liquid of 
the pulp, and as soon as this happens the alcohol passes 
through the skin and kills the germ. The killing of the 
germ can thus occur as soon as sufficient alcohol has been 
produced, even if the temperature of fermentation does not 
rise as high as 45° C. (113'’ F.). The initial conditions in 
fermentation are favourable to germination and it is an 
advantage that the capacity to germinate should be 
destroyed as soon as possible. All the desired results of 
fermentation, however, do not proceed from killing the 
germ, nor is it correct to conclude that because the bean can 
no longer germinate the whole of it is dead. According to 
Busse, the dying of the cotyledons proceeds gradually from 
the outside, and this process may not be complete until 
not only the fermentation, but the drying is finished. It 
depends on the amount of substances present which are 
poisonous to protoplasm, and on the temperature reached 
and maintained. Zeller [53] following Busse declares that 
it is safe to assume that as a rule the cacao bean still 
" lives ” at the beginning of the drying process. If by 
this is merely meant that the browning of the cotyledons 
is not complete, the author concurs ; if otherwise, he would 
point out that in his experience in any Forastero bean 
which is being properly fermented, on the third day the 
purple colour will be found distributed throughout the 
cotyledons, definitely implying that the cell walls have 
already become pervious. 
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Nor does destruction proceed in all cases from the peri¬ 
phery towards the centre. Sometimes the diffusioir of the 
violet substance has taken place mainly in the centre of the 
bean, along the joining plane of the cotyledons where 
presumably the alcoholic and acid liquid lay. This sug¬ 
gests that, at any rate in these rarer cases, the substances 
in the liquid, rather than the temperature, are the cause 
of the partial killing of the cotyledons. 

Some interesting experiments of F. Hardy, in which he 
determined the isoelectric point of cacao protein [54 and 
SS] showed that if the naked embryos of Forastero cacao 
beans were placed in a little dilute acetic acid, rapid 
diffusions of the colouring matter took place where the 
strength of the acid reached or exceeded coos cent, 
by weight {pa 3-8 to 3-0). This strength corresponds 
roughly with the pa value of cacao sweatings and Hardy 
considers that the killing of the cacao beans during fermen¬ 
tation may be caused not necessarily by rise in tempera¬ 
ture, but by acid. Hardy’s theory would suggest that as 
the pulp is broken down, and as acetic acid is produced, 
a point is reached at which the acid liquid can so markedly 
affect the properties of the protoplasm that unhindered 
diffusion takes place between the various substances dis¬ 
persed in the cell sap. 

Hardy called attention to the production of acetic acid, 
and apparently assumed that the effective acidity of the 
pulp increases as fermentation proceeds. The evidence on 
this is somewliat contradictory. Schwarz [18] on the 
Gold Coast showed that both pulp and sweatings were more 
acid after two days’fermentation (/>h dropped from 4 to 3-4), 
but Whymper [44] on skins and pulp showed a gradual 
decrease in effective acidity as fermentation proceeded. 
Further, if one takes the pa of the original pulp (compare 
Schwarz : for pulp pa 3-8 to 4*0 ; for sweatings pa 3-8 ; 
Hardy, for sweatings pa 3*9 ; Whymper, for skins and 
pulp pa 3‘6 ; Laycock for husk pa 3'4), this appears to be 
in the region of acidity which Hardy found effective, in 
which case all that is necessary is for the acid in the pulp 
cells to escape owing to the liquefaction produced by 
micro-organisms or enzymes and diffuse through the bean. 

As diffusion (in ordinary box fermentation of Forastero 
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cacao) does not become evident before 48 to 72 hours’ 
fermentation, we may assume either that the acid juice is 
insufficiently liberated from the pulp before then or that 
any necessary extra acidity due to fermentation has only 



just been produced. This latter assumption is not sup¬ 
ported by the observed values, for at 60 hours the 
effective acidity is less than is indicated by a of 3-8. 
The author concludes that the acidity is neither the sole 
cause nor even the main cause of the diffusion. Acidity 
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does, however, assist temperature in killing the bean. It is 
worth noting that although the cotyledons pass from 
neutrality to a slight acidity as fermentation proceeds, their 
hydrogen ion concentration never becomes anywhere in the 
region oi Pn 3 '8. 

The changes in the pa of the pulp and skins during 



Fig. 3 .—pn OF Interior of Cacao Bean [Cotyledons]. The Curves are 
Drawn from Schwarz’s Figures on Gold Coast Cacao (i8) and 
FROM Whymper’s Figures (44). 


fermentation are shown in Fig. 2 and in the pa of the 
cotyledons in Fig. 3. 

It has been suggested that the degree of fermentation 
of the cacao beans of commerce might be ascertained by 
determining the pa of the shell. In the author’s opinion 
the appearance of the inside of the bean is a safer guide to 
the amount of fermentation. Little has been published 
on the pa of the shells from various kinds of beans. The 
pa of the shell of unfermented Forastero beans varies in 
the few samples so far tested from 3’4 to 4-1. Further, the 
shell retains varying amounts of pulp and may acquire dust 
or mould during drying. Cacao may consist of a mixture 
of beans of varying degree of fermentation, and a pa of, 
say, 4*5 may result from 100 per cent, partly fermented, or 
from a mixture of fully fermented and completely unfer- 
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merited. Washing the fermented bean raises the p-a of 
the shell. 

The curves show the figures recorded by Schwarz, 
Whymper and Laycock, together with figures obtained by 
the author’s assistants on box-fermented Trinidad and 
Grenada cacao. As an experiment the author picked out, 
from West African cacao, beans fitting the descriptions 
given in the table at the beginning of this section. They 
gave the following results : 


Beans 


Probable treatment. 

p-a of shell. 

Unfermented 

, 

Wholly unfermented 

4*0 

Half fermented . 


2 or 3 days’ fermentation 

4*4 

Fully fermented . 


6 days’ fermentation 

5-8 

50 per cent, unfermented 

50 per cent, fully fermented 

;} 


4*5 


In testing the reaction of the fresh bean, the author 
noted that whilst the cotyledon is neutral (j&h ^) the 
radicle also neutral, the vascular tissue at the tip of the 
opposite end of the bean is acid (^h about 3-5). 

Diffiision Phenomena 

Whilst Hardy has studied the conditions under which 
the naked cotyledons become permeable to acid, in fer¬ 
mentation it is generally assumed that the acid liquids have 
first to pass through the shell. They may enter via the 
placental attachment or pass through the shell itself. The 
impression gained from examination of the bean during 
fermentation is that the seed remains with its normal 
moisture until it is dead, when the shell becomes more per¬ 
meable by water. The greater speed at which fermented 
shell absorbs water has been proved by Laycock [26]. 

Whymper [44] has made experiments in diffusion which 
give an indication of the probable absorption and effusion 
of water by the bean during fermentation. The beans dry 
out at first and later absorb moisture. These actions do 
not appear to be proportional to the temperature, but 
related to changes in the permeability of the skin. He 
showed that during the second and third day’s fermentation 
the bean is able to absorb less water (and give out more) 
than when fresh and, in accordance with this, the beans 
(with pulp removed) actually contain on the third day i per 
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cent, less water than when fresh. This change takes place 
whilst the temperature is rising, and during this period 
the kernels (cotyledons) may lose some of their contents 
to the shell, although the author doubts this. 

As we have seen, the death of the bean generally occurs 
on the third day. Whymper showed that on the fourth day 
the beans have a much increased ability to absorb water 
from outside. Inflation is noted on the fifth day due to 
absorption being in excess of effusion. After 6 days he 
found the cotyledons contained in their interstices over 
I per cent, more water than was originally present in the 
fresh bean. In this condition the slightest fracture of the 
skin results in a small globule of purplish-brown liquid 
oozing through. The bean should be tenderly handled 
at this stage, as puncturing the shell should always 
be avoided or mould or insect may later gain access. 
Whymper considers the avoidance of puncturing of special 
importance because the loss of the juice inside results in 
wrinkled skins and, in his opinion, causes the bean to 
develop an unpleasant odour. 

The work of Adrian Brown, who studied with the aid of 
barley grains diffusion phenomena through septa, gave 
some clue to the behaviour of various substances and indi¬ 
cated that acetic acid and alcohol pass readily through 
septa which are permeable by water. Whymper from a 
study of the concludes, but does not prove, that the 
development of acidity in the beans is not simply due to 
the diffusion of the acids of the pulp but to the actual 
formation of organic acids in sitti. 

The Juice in the Bean 

It was mentioned above that when the seed is killed 
and the colour diffused, the spaces between the cotyledons, 
and between the cotyledons and the shell, become wet with 
a gummy, brown or brownish-purple liquid. The author 
found this liquid to contain a multitude of microscopic 
golden-yellow or orange globules, which varied in size but 
were mostly much smaller than the cacao starch grains, 
and passed through a No. 4 Whatman filter paper. In 
some cases the bean becomes so turgid that if it is pricked 
with a pin the juice spurts out; but in the early stages 
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flat beans may contain as much juice as round beans. 
The juice of the Forastero beans is purple and becomes 
brown on exposure to the air. Later, when the bean is 
dried, this juice forms dark brown patches on the inside 
of the shell, and a characteristic appearance of rust on the 
cotyledons. The presence of the patches on the shell is a 
useful indication that the bean has undergone a consider¬ 
able amount of fermentation. Rust will be noted in over 
25 per cent, of Accra beans. If this rust is examined 
microscopically it will be found to consist largely of yellow 
globules, which analysis shows are accompanied by tannin, 
theobromine and mineral salts. The globules are not cacao 
butter ; they appear to be entirely organic and not to 
contain nitrogen. They are slightly denser than water 
and insoluble in ether. The author has not identified them 
further. 

Production of Free Shell and Open-grained Appearance of 

Cotyledons 

The “ plumping up ” of the bean mentioned above 
occurs with all kinds of cacao, but is most difficult to obtain 
with Calabacillo. The period of fermentation at which 
the beans become notably plumper depends on the botanical 
variety: the nearer the variety of the cacao is to Criollo 
the shorter the period. The author fermented so-called 
Trinidad Criollo (Forastero-Criollo hybrids) and Calabacillo 
under identical conditions : in five days the Forastero- 
Criollo beans were much darker externally and as round as 
eggs, whilst the Calabacillo were still flat. The juice parti¬ 
ally separates the cotyledons and stretches the skin to the 
utmost so that it no longer closely adheres to the cotyle¬ 
dons. On drying, the interior shrinks, interstices are pro¬ 
duced in the kernels and the shell remains more or less free. 

Agents and Objects 

We have seen that different writers who have investi¬ 
gated the killing of the cacao bean during fermentation 
have emphasised the importance of (a) high temperatures, 
(6) alcohol, and (c) acid (acetic or citric). All these are 
present in a normal fermentation and play their part, and 
there is no agreement by which of these agents—singly 
or in combination—the finest cacao can be produced. The 
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question will be referred to later in the discussion of varia¬ 
tions on fermentation. 

It has sometimes been suggested that two important 
objects of fermentation are to kill the germ and ensure a 
stable product. By merely dr5nng in the tropical sun the 
power of germination is destroyed, but tlierc is not usually 
any diffusion of substances in the cotyledons. Therefore, 
contrary to the opinion of some planters and brokers, the 
dried unfermented bean shows not the slightest inclina¬ 
tion to germinate, and if containing less than 6 per cent, of 
water, changes very little in anj'- respect though stored for 
years ; after twenty years the isolated patches of violet 
pigment can still be seen. When, however, the cacao has 
been fermented, the purple beans will continue to change 
slowly towards brown as long as the cacao contains more 
than 8 per cent, of water. 

Although the author has seen yeasts, etc., inside the 
fermented and dried beans of commerce, these presumably 
gained entry through fractures in the shell, for in watching 
fermentations he has never found micro-organisms inside 
the skin of the bean. 
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The East African Agricultural Journal. —^The need for a 
technical periodical devoted specially to East African 
agriculture has long been felt. This gap has now been 
filled by the issue, under the authority of the East African 
Governor's Conference, of The East African Agricultural 
Journal. 

The new periodical, which is to appear in alternate 
months from January to November of each year, is edited 
by Mr. W. Nowell, Director of the East African Agricul¬ 
tural Research Station at Amani, with an Editorial Board 
consisting of the Directors of Agriculture in Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Uganda and Zanzibar. The contents consist 
principally of instructive technical articles by members of 
the staffs of the Amani Station and of the four Depart¬ 
ments of Agriculture, and as illustrating the comprehensive 
scope of the Journal the following titles of some of those 
appearing in the two first issues may be quoted : The 
Inoculation of Leguminous Crops ; Measures Against Soil 
Erosion in Tanganyika ; Sugar-cane Diseases in Uganda ; 
Coffee Shade in Kenya ; Tea Cultivation in the Southern 
Highlands of Tanganyika ; Overstocking in Kenya; Virus 
Diseases of East African Plants ; A Simple System of 
Farm Accounts and Records ; The Climate and Weather 
of East and Central Africa. 

The immediate object of the periodical may be indi¬ 
cated by the following quotation from Mr. H. B. Waters’ 
“ Foreword " in the first number : 

“ The Journal should make a wide appeal not only to 
those whose livelihood is farming, but also to those whose 
well-being depends on agriculture ; and in these terri¬ 
tories, where prosperity and the advancement and develop¬ 
ment of agriculture march hand in hand, it is difficult to 
think of any section of the community whose interests are 
not largely affected by agricultural progress. 

" By keeping farmers in touch with the progress of 
successful agriculture throughout East Africa it is hoped 
that the Journal will assist them in their efforts to improve 
farming methods. The Journal should also serve a useful 
purpose by strengthening the ties between agricultural 
communities who have common interests in neighbouring 
territories.” 

A high standard has been set up in the first issues, and 
in view of the authoritative auspices under which it is 
published it should prove of great interest and utility to 
a wide circle of readers, not only in East Africa, but in 
many other parts of the Empire. 
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The Journal is obtainable from the Government 
Printer, P. 0 , Box 128, Nairobi, price is. per copy, or 5s. 
per annum. 

Orange Culture in Nigeria.—Reference has already been 
made in this Bui.LipiN (193S, 33 , 70, 368) to the experi¬ 
mental work which is being conducted by the Agricultural 
Department, Nigeria, on the introduction of improved 
forms of various citrus fruits, including oranges. The 
object in view at the moment is to raise the quality of the 
fruit for local consumption, but the possibility of estab¬ 
lishing a regular export trade in the future is also being 
borne in mind. 

The oranges at present produced in Nigeria are of 
relatively low quality as compared with the standard 
ordinarily demanded in the United Kingdom. Small 
shipments were made to this country in 1932 and again in 
1933. They were disposed of in Liverpool at a rather low 
price which left only a very small profit after paying all 
expenses. Nevertheless, the business is regarded by the 
authorities as a promising one, and steps are being taken 
to improve the standard of selection and packing of the 
fruit. With this end in view Orange Export Regulations 
(No. 20 of 1935) have been made under the Agricultural 
Ordinance, 1926. 

These Regulations apply to the Colony and Protec¬ 
torate (including the Camcroons under British mandate) 
and came into force on October i, 1935. They lay down 
that no oranges shall be exported from Nigeria for sale 
unless (1) they are of a type, condition and degree of 
maturity approved for export and are free from bruises ; 
(2) each orange is wrapped in a manner approved for 
export; (3) all oranges in any one box are of a similar 
type and size ; and (4) the oranges are packed in boxes of 
prescribed dimensions and graded in specified sizes. Pro¬ 
vision is also made in the Regulations for the labelling 
and marking of the boxes and for the inspection of the 
oranges by an officer appointed by the Agricultural 
Department. 

Any person who exports oranges without a certificate 
from the Inspector that the prescribed conditions have 
been satisfied is liable to a fine of £50. 

!Eh8 Bronzii]* oi Tung Trees.—In connection with the 
cultivation of Tung trees in Florida, an unthrifty condition 
of many trees, locally known as “ bronzing,” has been the 
cause of loss in many groves. Within the past few years 
this trouble has occurred with increasing severity and has 
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affected not only many newly planted groves, but to a 
greater degree some of the older plantations which, 
during the early years of the life of the trees, had been 
apparently fairly free from it. 

With a view to finding a remedy for the trouble, 
experiments were started in 1931 at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Gainesville, Florida, and the results 
of the preliminary trials carried out have been published 
in the Station’s Bulletin No. 273, from which the following 
information has been abstracted. 

“ Bronzing ” of Tung trees is a non-parasitic disease 
which has made its appearance in plantations over a wide 
area and for which no remedy, prior to the present experi¬ 
ments, had been found, the use of the common fertilisers, 
cultivation methods and cover-cropping being of no avail. 
The severity of the attack has varied. In some cases the 
growth of the tree has been stopped, while in more severe 
cases the tree has died within two or three seasons. 
Further, a ‘‘ bronzed ” tree is materially weakened and is 
subject to damage by ordinary low temperatures which 
are not injurious to vigorous trees. 

The first noticeable symptom displayed by trees 
affected by this disease is a bronzed coloration of a few or 
many leaves with a slight or severe deformation of the 
terminal leaves. The foliage later becomes of a typical 
dark bronze colour, more or less spotted, and ultimately 
parts of the leaves die, giving them a ragged appearance. 
On newly affected trees the trouble usually starts in the 
very late spring or early summer, but seldom appears with 
the first growth of the season, while it may not become 
evident until very late summer or early autumn. Follow¬ 
ing the appearance of the first symptoms the severity of 
the disease usually increases rapidly. During the first 
season the trouble may be confined to one limb only and 
that branch may become badly diseased before any of the 
remainder of the tree is visibly affected, but eventually 
the whole tree becomes “ bronzed.” 

The age of the tree when it first shows the symptoms 
of the disease varies considerably. In many cases the 
tree may be several years old before showing any damage 
and may thrive during that period. On the other hand, in 
some plantations trees have developed the disease during 
the first year after transplanting, and nursery stock in its 
first season has also been affected. 

Whether there is any relationship between bronzing 
and the type of soil appears to be uncertain. It has been 
observed that the disease commonly occurs where the 
amount of natural phosphatic materials in the soil may be 
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excessive for Tung trees, and in a number of very severe 
cases the land has been under cultivation for many years 
and the soil therefore depleted. On the other hand, the 
disease is not limited to old soils, but has occurred on 
newly cleared land. 

The only remcrly so far discovered for bronzing of 
7’ung trees is an application of zinc sulphate. 7 'his sub¬ 
stance may be administered either in the form of a spray 
or by direct application to the soil. For trees under four 
years of age where only a small amount of bronzing has 
occurred a treatment of 4 oz. of zinc sulphate (containing 
89 per cent, of the anhydrous salt) per tree should be 
beneficial. This should be applied round the trees in April 
or May, and if they still show bronzing later aii addi¬ 
tional application of 4 to 8 oz. per tree may be made. 
For older trees more severely affected, treatments of i lb. 
or more will be necessary. It is advisable that no more 
zinc sulphate is used than is necessary to eliminate the 
bronzing. 

Alternatively, a small application may be given to a 
plantation in April, irrespective of the presence or absence 
of symptoms of the disease, and this may be followed in 
June by a further application to those trees which subse¬ 
quently develop bronzing. 

In the event of the affected trees not responding to the 
application of zinc sulphate to the soil, the use of a spray 
consisting of $ lb. of sulphate and 5 lb. of lime to 50 gallons 
of water is recommended. It is important that the whole 
of the tree should be sprayed and not the affected parts 
only. 

These recommendations cannot be iTgarded as more 
than of a temporary nature, since the experimental work 
summarised above has not been continued sufficiently long 
to answer definitely the question of optimum times and 
amounts of applications of zinc or even the form of appli¬ 
cation, since either new .salts or new methods of application 
may prove eventually to be more successful than the 
application of zinc sulphate to the soil. 

An interesting point brought out in the report is the 
widespread nature of the disease. Other crops adjoining 
badly bronzed Tung trees were found to be afected. 
Satsuma oranges suffered from chlorosis {“ frenching ”), 
pecan trees from “ rosette ” disease and maize from 
“ white bud,” and all these, like the bronzing, respond to 
treatment with zinc sulphate. Whether the trouble is due 
to a deficiency of zinc in the soil or whether it is a condition 
that can be corrected by the physiological action of zinc 
has yet to be determined. 
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Paper from Maize Stalks.—Despite numerous investiga¬ 
tions and the patenting of many processes, the commercial 
utilisation of the large quantity of fibrous materials annu¬ 
ally available in the form of maize stalks has not yet been 
successfully achieved. Moreover, the literature on the 
subject is deficient in details of the most satisfactory 
methods of pulping and of the qualities of the pulps that 
can be produced. In order to obtain information as to 
the precise value of maize stalks as a paper-making material 
an investigation was undertaken by the National Bureau 
of Standards of the United States Department of Com¬ 
merce. The results have been published by the Bureau 
in a paper entitled “ Paper-making Quality of Cornstalks,” 
by C. G. Weber, M. B. Shaw and M. J. O’Leary [Miscel¬ 
laneous Publication Mi47, 1935). 

Difficulties in the manufacture of paper from maize 
stalks arise from the structural peculiarities of the stems. 
The cortex contains fibres shorter than those of the most 
commonly used woods, but, nevertheless, of paper-making 
quality ; whereas the soft, spongy, inner pith consists 
chiefly of thin-walled cells of little use for paper-making. 
Furthermore, hard nodes occur in the cortex and must be 
crushed in order to obtain an evenly cooked pulp. An 
excessive amount of dirt is also liable to be present. 

A series of laboratory and semi-commercial tests were 
carried out, using the material in three different forms, 
viz. (1) the stalks in i in. lengths, (2) the shredded stalks, 
(3) the separated and washed cortex. Papers were made 
by the lime, caustic soda and sulphate processes, and 
details are given of the yield of pulp and the qualities of 
the paper obtained in each trial. The cleanest, strongest, 
best-working papers were produced from the separated 
cortex, which yielded only 5 per cent, less pulp (expressed on 
the original baled stalks) than was obtained from treating 
either the cut or the shredded stalks. As, moreover, the 
cut or the shredded stalks, constituting 85 per cent, of the 
original material, require twice the quantity of chemicals 
and twice the digester capacity needed for the cortex, which 
amounts to only 43 per cent, of the original material, the 
advantage and economy of using the cortex only is evident. 

Owing to the low strength of maize stalk fibres, the 
utilisation of the unbleached pulps for the manufacture of 
brown wrapping paper proved impracticable, the papers 
produced being of poor quality and without commercial 
possibilities. White pulp of a quality satisfactory for 
medium grades of writing papers was successfully prepared 
from cortex that had been thoroughly dusted before cook¬ 
ing. The best paper from this pulp possessed good colour 
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and cleanliness and exceeded the strength requii'ements of 
the United States Government Printing Office Specifica¬ 
tions. It is also probable that a greaseproof paper com¬ 
parable to the grades commonly used for wrapping butter, 
lard, etc., could be produced. 

It is estimated that S‘2 tons of maize stalks would be 
required to give enough cort(^x to produce i ton of pulp 
suitable for white papers. Assuming that the price of the 
stalks at the mill is $7*15 per ton and that $i per ton must 
be allowed for the separation of the cortex, the cost of the 
stalks would be $42-38 per ton of pulp. This is about 
60 per cent, greater than the cost of the spruce wood 
required for a ton of sulphite pulp, and in addition the 
conversion and handling costs would be higher. 

In conclusion, the authors express the opinion that, on 
account of the relatively high cost of the raw material and 
the expense of converting it into pulp, the manufacture of 
paper from maize stalks is not at the present time a com¬ 
mercially feasible venture. Only if sufficiently profitable 
uses could be developed for the pith and fine fibrous 
material left after separating the cortex, could the stalks 
become of interest to the paper-maker. 

Oil Content of Indian Palmarosa Grass. —An investiga¬ 
tion has been carried out at the Punjab Agricultural 
College by Girdhari Lall with a view to determining the 
seasonal variations in the amount of oil in the leaves, 
flower-heads and stalks of palmarosa grass {Cymbopogon 
Martini var. Motia), and with the object of ascertaining 
the effect on the oil content of frost and also of stacking 
the crop before frost {Indian Journ. Agric. Sci., 193S, 6, 
415). It had been previously observed in connection with 
palmarosa grass under cultivation near Jaranwala, Punjab, 
that if the crop was not distilled before the onset of frost 
the yield of oil was seriously affected, and it was thought 
that cutting and stacking the grass before the appearance 
of frost might arrest the decline in the oil content. 

The experiments, which were conducted during the 
season August 1932 to March 1933, showed that throughout 
the season the leaves yielded the largest amount of oil, 
which rose from i -23 per cent, in August to a maximum of 
1-39 per cent, in the middle of October when the flowers 
appeared, and then gradually fell to a minimum of 0*77 per 
cent, at the beginning of March. The oil content of the 
flower-heads reached a maximum of 1*37 per cent, at 
the end of October and then declined to 0-36 per cent, in the 
middle of January, when the last determination was made. 
The oil content of the stalks, estimated at intervals from 
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August to the end of September, was found to amount to 
about 0-03 per cent. Seasonal changes similarly affected 
the oil content of the entire plant, the maximum yield of 
oil, viz. 0'40 per cent., being obtained during the fourth 
week in October when the grass was fully matured. 

All the above percentage figures have been calculated 
on the moisture-free material. 

Intermittent attacks of frost, commencing at the 
beginning of December, were shown to have decreased the 
oil content of leaves, flower-heads and the entire plant to 
the extent of 13 per cent., 59 per cent, and 32 per cent, 
respectively. The author’s experiments showed that 
cutting and stacking the grass before the frosts did not 
arrest the decline in the oil content, and, indeed, the stand¬ 
ing crop, although attacked by frost, yielded more oil than 
the stacked grass up to the end of January. The stacked 
grass represented the fully matured crop, harvested on 
November 21 and dried in the sun for four days previous 
to stacking. Periodic distillations of this material were 
then carried out on the same dates as those conducted 
on samples of the standing crop. 

Chemical examination of the oil from the different 
parts of the plant carried out by the author indicated that 
the oil of best quality was obtained from the leaves, whilst 
the stacked grass gave the oil of poorest quality. 

The above yields of oil were obtained by the author as 
the result of small-scale laboratory distillations under con¬ 
ditions which could not be expected to give the highest 
possible yield of oil from the materials examined. It will 
be of interest in this connection to refer to the yields 
obtained by R. S. Pearson in an investigation of methods 
of distilling palmarosa grass {Indian Forest Records, 1916, 
6 , 191). The fresh green grass was shown by Pearson to 
furnish a higher yield of oil than the sun-dried grass which 
is usually employed by the local distillers in the Melghat 
Division of the Central Provinces, where his experiments 
were carried out. He obtained an average yield of i -29 
per cent, of oil from the whole fresh grass, equivalent to 
I *9 per cent, on the sun-dried grass not calculated on the 
moisture-free basis. These figures are appreciably higher 
than the highest yields obtained by the present author, 
viz. 0’89 per cent, from the fresh leaves or 1-39 per cent, 
calculated on the moisture-free leaves. 

Pearson also quotes {loc. cit.) the following percentage 
yields obtained by a Bombay firm on distilling fairly fresh 
palmarosa grass grown in Khandesh, Bombay Presidency : 
leaves, 1-32; flower-heads, 1*71; stalks, 0-04; entire 
plant, 0-87. These figures are for palmarosa grass assumed 
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to contain 50 per cent, of moisture, and are tlius also con¬ 
siderably higher than the yields obtained by the present 
author. 

Reference may also be made here to distillation experi¬ 
ments recently carried out by the Seycht'llcs Department 
of Agriculture with palmarosa grass (se(' this I^ulletin, 
1934, 32 , 518), which show on the other hand very much 
lower yields of oil, viz., whole plants from about 0-22 to 
0-28 per cent., heads o-6o per cent., and stems (presumably 
including leaves) o-ii per cent. 

Preservation oi Mine Timber.— An interesting report on 
experiments carried out by the Forest Products Research 
Laboratory on the preservation of timbt-r used in mines 
has been issued by the Department of Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research {Forrst Products Research Records, No. 3, 
H.M. Stationery Office, price 6 d.). 

Although timber to the value of about /jd,000,000 is 
used every year in the miiK^s of the United Kingdom, it is 
estimated that less than 2 per cent, rect-ives any preserva¬ 
tive treatment. This, the report states, is somewhat 
surprising in view of the enormous loss of timber in mines 
that is due to wood-destroying fungi and the ease with 
which fungus attack may be prevented. In some circum¬ 
stances decay is exceedingly rapid and the timber has only 
a very short life if not treated with preservative. In such 
cases the timber maintenance costs are high, and it is here 
that the value of preserved timber is most pronounced. 
The cost of the actual timber used in replacements may be 
relatively small, the labour costs and delays resulting from 
falls being the factors that make for high imiintenance 
costs. Fungal decay is accompanied by considerable re¬ 
duction in strength, and the failure of timbers may often 
be due to incipient decay rather than to lac'.k of initial 
strength. 'Thus, apart from its et'onomic value, preserva¬ 
tive treatment may have a considerable inlluejice on the 
safety of the underground roads. 

The experiments dealt with in the report were carried 
out at two pits, the Langton pit, Pinxton, near Notting¬ 
ham, and the Woolmet pit at Portobello, near Edinburgh. 
At the pithead, batches of home-grown and imported 
Scots pine props were treated with solutions of the follow¬ 
ing preservatives : sodium chloride (common salt), zinc 
chloride, sodium fluoride and Wolman salts, and placed in 
workings at about 800 ft. below the surface. Creosote 
was not considered in the original scheme on account of its 
cost and reputed objections of smell and dirtiness. These 
objections were not considered serious by the management 
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at Pinxton Colleries, and on their suggestion creosoted 
timber was included in the tests at Langton pit. 

Inspections were carried out at half-yearly intervals, 
the last inspection being made 4-2-5 years after the props 
had been placed in position. The results are sum¬ 
marised in a table in the report, from which the following 
figures are abstracted : 

Out of 50 untreated props, after 3^- years in the main 
return airway and other positions in the Langton 
pit : none sound. 

Similar props treated with a 2 per cent, solution of 
Wolman salts : 48 sound. 

Fifty home-grown props treated with a 5 per cent, 
solution of zinc chloride : 40 sound. 

A similar number treated with a 2 per cent, zinc 
chloride solution : 33 sound. 

With 4 and 2 per cent, solutions of sodium fluoride : 
46 and 45 sound respectively. 

Treated with creosote : 40 sound. 

Similar results are given for the Woolmet pit, e.g. : 

Fifty untreated props : none sound. 

Treated with Wolman salts, 5 and 2 per cent, solu¬ 
tions : 44 and 40 sound respectively. 

Treated with common salt, 10 and 5 per cent, solu¬ 
tions : 34 and 25 sound respectively. 

The report indicates the estimated cost for treating 
props commercially with the various preservative solu¬ 
tions. For 6-ft. props (o-8 c. ft.) the figures work out as 
follows : 

5 and 2 per cent. Wolman salts ; 4'8d. and 2-6d. 
respectively. 

4 and 2 per cent, sodium fluoride : S'sd. and 2 •2d. 

5 and 2 per cent, zinc chloride : 2-id. and i-6d. 

10 and 5 per cent, solutions of common salt: i ■6d. 
and i-4d’. 

Creosote : 6 d. 

Although definite conclusions cannot be drawn at this 
stage of the tests, it is possible to form some estimate of 
the value of the preservative treatments. The more ex¬ 
pensive preservatives, namely, creosote, Wolman salts 
and sodium fluoride, are giving the best results at both 
pits ; sodium chloride is having the least preservative 
effect, but even this treatment, at a conservative estimate, 
doubles the life of the timber. The effect of the better 
preservatives will be to lengthen it considerably more, so 
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that the economy of preservative treatment is amply 
demonstrated. 

Seasoning of Timber. —further publication in the 
series of Forest Products Research Records (No. 4), issued 
by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
aiid published by H.M. Stationery Office (price 6 d.), deals 
with timber seasoning. It is intended as a brief guide to 
the correct and economic drying of timber. The principles 
and recommendations laid down apply, it is stated, to 
timber generally and not necessarily to individual species. 
The advantages of air seasoning and kiln seasoning are 
discussed in some detail. 

An interesting point brought out in the pamphlet is 
that it is not possible to dry timber out of doors in this 
country sufficiently for use in artificially heated buildings. 
Under the most favourable circumstances the moisture 
content might conceivably be reduced to about 12 per cent, 
in the height of summer, but 18 per cent, represents a far 
more usual figure, whereas a moisture content of 9 to 12 
per cent, is required for interior woodwork in centrally 
heated buildings. 

Methods for checking the progress of seasoning are 
described and suggestions are given regarding the piling of 
the timber and drying rates and times, and, in the case of 
air seasoning, regarding the best time of year to pile. 

It is pointed out that certain refractory hardwoods, 
which take months to season in a kiln, if allowed to air- 
season for a year or so beforehand, can be kiln-seasoned in 
a week or two. The pamphlet deals with the means of 
preventing damage to timber during the seasoning process. 
Unfortunately, the conditions least likely to lead to 
splitting and checking are those most suitable for the 
development of stain, mould and other fungus growth, 
which always requires the presence of a certain amount of 
moisture in the wood. Fortunately, however, in general, 
the timbers most susceptible to fungus attack are those 
most tolerant of severe drying conditions. 

Boron in Soils and Irrigation Waters. —^The occurrence 
of boron in soils and irrigation waters has only recently 
been studied, but sufficient information has now been 
obtained to indicate that this element is essential to the 
growth of many plants, although it is highly toxic to 
some when present in the soil solution in concentrations of 
more than a few parts per million. 

Technical Bulletin No. 448 of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, “Boron in Soils and Irrigation Water, 
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and its effect on Plants, with particular reference to the 
San Joaquin Valley of California" (i 31 pp.)) by F. M. Eaton, 
describes the results of an extensive investigation of this 
problem. 

Earlier work indicated that the boron requirement of 
some plants is very small, but that figs, cotton, grapes, 
alfalfa, beet and asparagus require more than a trace for 
proper development, and in many cases of plants not 
actually suffering from boron deficiency the addition of a 
small amount of this element has proved beneficial. 

The effect of an excessive amount of boron is, however, 
of greater importance. In 1926 the presence of boron in 
irrigation waters was established as the cause of the poor 
condition of certain citrus and walnut groves in S. Cali¬ 
fornia, and further investigation showed that this effect 
was widespread. Evidence of boron injury is manifested 
in the foliage of many plants by the yellowing and subse¬ 
quent death of the marginal tissue. These effects normally 
appear first at the tips of the leaves, and as more of the 
margin is affected, progress towards the mid-vein or leaf 
base. Chlorophyll is retained longer in tissues near the 
leaf veins. The leaves become " cupped " when marginal 
injury occurs in advance of full development and affected 
leaves fall prematurely. 

The stone fruits, which rarely have leaf symptoms indi¬ 
cative of boron injury, are otherwise affected. The bark 
immediately below the nodes of prunes and apricots 
becomes thickened and with the excessive growth of under¬ 
lying wood the structures at the bases of leaves and twigs 
become enlarged. The bark above the leaf and twig inser¬ 
tions of peaches and prunes often breaks down and splits 
open. Gumming frequently accompanies these abnormali¬ 
ties and death of the terminal growth late in the summer or 
over winter is a common effect. Some stone fruits may 
make little growth or die without the development of 
marked symptoms. In pear and apple, symptoms ade¬ 
quate for field diagnosis are not known, yet these plants 
are sensitive to boron. 

Some 4,000 surface and underground waters from the 
western portion of the United States have been examined, 
and boron has been detected in every sample, but in 
amounts varying widely according to the geological forma¬ 
tion from which the water was derived. The streams 
entering the valley, which arise from the granitic, meta- 
morphic, sedimentary and igneous formations of pre- 
Cretaceous age of the high Sierra Nevada contain little 
boron or other mineral matter. Smaller streams draining 
mountains practically free from granitic and similar rocks, 
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but with soft serpentines, shales and sandstones of Cre¬ 
taceous and Tertiary age are, more highly mineralised and 
commonly contain appreciable amounts of boron, some con¬ 
taining sufficient to inhibit the growth of ii’rigated plants. 

Boron applied in irrigation water tends to be fixed in 
the soil, and ill-effects may appear only after a number of 
seasons. It is advisable, therefore, in the case of proposed 
irrigation schemes to examine tlioroughly the proposed 
water supply and the soil, and to ascertain the prevailing 
rainfall, so that the accumulation of toxic concentrations 
of boron, after some years of treatment, may be avoided. 

Practical methods of removing boron from irrigation 
waters or counteracting its toxic effect in soils have not 
been discovered, but citrus plants appear to be better 
able to withstand boron when liberal dressings of nitrates 
are applied. When the soil is leached with good water the 
productivity of light soils contaminated with boron is 
usually restored more rapidly than is that of heavy soils, 
but the process is often slow. Boron concentrations in 
waters as low as 0-5 parts per million are injurious to 
boron-sensitive crops in the more arid part of the San 
Joaquin Valley, and when the boron exceeds 2 parts per 
million, boron-tolerant crops are essential for good results. 
A study of the relative resistances to boron of fifty-four 
plants has been made. 

An extension of this work to the study of other crops 
would be of interest. It is noteworthy that A. W. Knapp 
(this Bulletin, 1935, 33 , 311) considers that the amount 
of boron in the soil may be of importance in growing 
cacao, as some cacao beans have been found to contain 
boron equivalent to about 0-05 per cent, of boric acid. 


RECENT RESEARCH ON EMPIRE PRODUCTS 

A Record of Work conducted by Goyemment 
Technical Departments Overseas 

AGRICULTURE 

Beverages 

Cocoa 

Gold Coast.—^The following report on investigations on 
cocoa conducted during the period January-June 193S has 
been furnished by the Acting Director of Agriculture. 

In connection with the work on the moulding of cocoa, 
a point of considerable importance has emerged from sonie 
experiments conducted by the Mycologist on the equilibria 
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between water content of cocoa and atmospheric humidity. 
Speaking generally, in normal atmospheric conditions in 
the Gold Coast cocoa which has been properly dried during 
preparation will not during storage reabsorb moisture to a 
degree sufficient to induce the growth of moulds, that is to 
say, above approximately 8 per cent. The fact has now 
emerged, however, that this normal equilibrium breaks 
down when active moulding has once begun, even though 
the cocoa may afterwards have been dried to 8 per cent, 
water content. The effect of the moulds is to change the 
water-absorbing properties of cocoa so that, in an atmo¬ 
sphere safe for the storage of cocoa free from mould, cocoa 
which is actively moulded will go on absorbing moisture 
beyond the normal equilibrium point and moulding 
proceeds progressively. The importance, therefore, of 
thorough drying and prevention of mould in the initial 
stages is obvious. 

The Entomologist is now working on the collection 
and breeding of a small braconid parasite, Dasyscapus 
parvipennis Gahan, with a view to assisting the Govern¬ 
ment of Trinidad in the control of red-banded cocoa thrips 
{Heliothrips rubracinctus), which is causing much damage 
in that colony. This parasite was first identified some 
years ago in the Gold Coast, and it is hoped that successful 
consignments of the minute insect can be sent to Trinidad 
by using the South American air mail from the Gambia. 

Leeward Islands. — Dominica .—^According to the report 
of Mr. F. G. Harcourt, Agricultural Superintendent, for 
the half-year January-June 1935, experiments have been 
commenced in the Economic Section of the Botanic 
Gardens on the cultivation of improved strains of cocoa. 
Cocoa pods, selected specially by the officers of the Cocoa 
Research Scheme in Trinidad, have been sent to the 
Department by the Commissioner of Agriculture with the 
object of planting a row of seven seedlings raised from each 
selected tree. Most of the seedlings were planted out in 
September 1934, and by the end of the year had made good 
growth and appeared to have become well established. 
Seedlings from these selections were also distributed to the 
two principal cocoa-producing estates. 

Cofiea 

Uganda. —^The following account of coffee experiments 
at the Bukalasa Experiment Station is taken from a report 
on work carried out during the period January-June 1935, 
furnished by the Director of Agriculture. It is pointed 
out that the results should be interpreted with caution as 
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experiments have not been carried on for a sufficiently long 
period to enable definite conclusions to be reached. 

(a) Shade and Ground Treatment Experiment .—-The 
following table summarises the results from three years of 
bearing: 


Yricx.ns of Wet Citerky expressed in lb. pjor Acre 


- 

Least signili- | 
caul diik-K’UCC. j 

No shade. 

i IL'uiana shade, 

i 

Gliricidia 

shade. 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 • 

1934- 35 • 

i 

j 2,509 I 

14,825 

30.387 

15,023 

11*505 

27,320 

15,466 

13*237 

25*257 

15*958 

1932-35 

4,^49 

60,234 

54.291 

54*452 

Clean weeded ' 

Cover crop 

1 6,293 ■[ 

66,199 

54,268 

62,553 

46,028 

55*930 

52*974 


- 

Least sigiiiti* 
cant diiferciH'e. 

i 

* " 1 

Clean j 

wceclfiL ' 

Cover 

crop. 

Yearly 

totals. 

1 

Least vSiKuifi' 
cant dilTcreuce*. 

1932- 33 • 

1933- 34 • 

1934- 35 • 

1 2,097 j 

16,889 

27,800 

16,871 

1 

9.489 

27.509 

14,092 

13.189 

27.655 

15.482 

1 1.483 

1932-35 • 

3.634 

61,560 

51*090 

56*326 : 

— 


The conclusions are as follows : 

Years : Second year > third year > first year. 

Shades: No shade > banana shade and gliricidia 
shade. 

Covers : Clean weeded > cover crop. 

Interactions (isi order). 

Shades X Covers : (a) Clean weeding is better than the 
cover crop under no shade and banana shade ; (b) no 
shade and banana shade > gliricidia shade when the 
ground is clean weeded ; (c) no shade and gliricidia 
shade > banana shade with the cover crop. That is : 
banana-shaded plots are spoilt badly by a cover crop ; 
unshaded plots are also depressed by a cover crop; 
gliricidia-shaded plots are not significantly depressed by a 
cover crop. 

Shades x Years: (a) No difference between banana 
shade and gliricidia shade at any time ; (b) no shade good 
in the first year, i.e. better than banana shade; no shade 
better in the second year, i.e. better than banana shade and 
gliricidia shade; no shade drops in the third year, i.e. to 
the same level as banana shade and gliricidia shade. 

Covers x Years: Clean weeding is very successful in 
the first year; it shows no advantage in the second year; 
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and it is again better than the cover crop in the third year, 
but only equal in yield to the first year whereas the cover 
crop in the third year does much better than in the first 
year. 

Interaction {2nd order). None. 

{b) Ground Treatment Experiment .—^The experiment 
came into bearing this season with the following results : 

Yields of Wet Cherry expressed in lb. per Acre 


Clean-weeding. . . . 

Elephant-grass mulch . . 3,430 

Permanent cover crop . . 1,052 

Weed cover , . . , 880 


Least significant difference . 970 


The conclusions are self-evident. 

Sugar 

Cane 

Leeward Islands. — Antigua .—^The report by Mr. F. H. S. 
Warneford, Agricultural Superintendent, on investiga¬ 
tional work conducted in Antigua during the period 
January-June 1935 contains the following account of 
experiments with sugar-cane. 

Thirteen experiments with plant cane—three varietal 
and ten manurial and cultural were reaped during the 
season under review. Four manurial experiments with 
first ratoons were also reaped during this period. These 
seventeen experiments were conducted in collaboration 
with the Antigua Sugar-cane Investigation Committee 
(founded 1933) and under the direction of Mr. P. E. 
Turner, M.Sc., F.I.C., Adviser in Sugar-cane Experiments 
to the Commissioner of Agriculture ; the results are being 
analysed statistically in his office, and it will not be 
possible to report until the analyses are completed. 

Certain of the small-scale varietal experiments reaped 
as plant canes during 1934 were reaped as first ratoons 
during the present season ; the results are presented 
below in Tables I to IV. 

TABLE I 
Tomlinsons 

Soil T3rpe : Clay tuff (saline). 

Reaped as plant cane ; February 23 to 27, I934' 

„ „ first ratoons : March 4, 1935. 

Variety. Mean yield in tons per acre. 

P.O.J.2878 .... 12*5 

C0.213. 12*0 

Of the seven varieties reaped as plant cane these two were the only ones 
which ratooned suf&ciently well to be worth weighing. 

19 
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TABLE II 


Parrvs 

Soil Type : Deep calcareous. 

Reaped as plant cane: March 14 to 17, 1934. 

,, „ first ratoons : April 1935. 

Rainfall: March 1934 to March 1935, 44-52 in. 


Variety. 

B.726 * 

P.0,J.2878 , 

B.891 . 

G.119 . 

B.3922 , 

B.374 . 

B.630S (Standard) 


Mean yield in tom per acre. 
27-0 
25 ‘B 
22'4 


i8*o 

12*2 


TABLE III 
Yorks 

Soil Type ; Alluvial. 

Reaped as plant cane : March 20 to 21, 1934, 

,, ,, first ratoons : March 8, 1935. 

Rainfall; April 1934 to February 1935, 35*27 in. 


Variety. 

P.O.T.2878 . 

B.72G , 

B.891 , 

B.374 • 

C0.213 , 

B.4507. 

B.6308 (Standard) 


Mean yield in tons per acre, 

159 

T2-9 

HO 

10-5 

10*1 

9-25 

7.50 


TABLE IV 
The Cotton 

Soil Type: Calcareous. 

Reaped as plant cane : April 25 to 27, 1934. 

„ „ first ratoons : March 29, 1935. 

Rainfall: May 1934 to March 28, X935/34*iS in. 


Vrtricty. 

r,0,J.2878 

B.ti<509 

B.891 * 

B.72O . 
G.X19 . 
B.374 • 


Mean yield in tom per acre, 

25‘2 

24-2 

21*1 

17*1 

35*6 

i 5 -« 


The standard varitdy, B.4507, was so badly suppressed that rows of 
standard were not weighed. 


As stated in the report for the period January-June 
1934 (this Bulletin, 1934, 38 , 570), the layout of these 
experiments, while allowing for eight replicates, has not 
been found entirely satisfactory—^the single rows of the 
standard variety tending to allow suppression by more 
vigorous varieties in adjacent plots. 

St. Kitis-Nevis .—The results of experiments on sugar¬ 
cane conducted by the Agricultural Department, St, 
Kitts-Nevis, given in the following tables, are taken from 
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the report by Mr. R. E. Kelsick, Agricultural Superinten¬ 
dent, on investigation work undertaken during the half- 
year ended June 30, 1935. 


TABLE I 

Variety Trials Camp Estate 
Plant Canes 

Planted : November 7, 1933. 

Reaped : February ii to 13, 1935. 

Manurial treatment: 25 tons pen manure per acre and i cwt. sulphate of 
ammonia per acre on February 2, 1934, ^ cwts. of the same manure 

on May 19, 1934. 

System of replication : Six randomised blocks, each variety repeated twice in 
each block. 

Area of each plot: -gV acre weighed. Border rows discarded. 

Soil: Sandy loam. 

Rainfall: November and December 1933 . 15*67 in. 

January to December 1934 • 46-84 ,, 

January and February 1935 • 3 ‘ 7 i »» 


Total . . 66-22 ,, 


Variety. 

Cane. 

Extrac¬ 
tion, 
per cent. 

Sucrose 
in juice, 
lb. per 
gallon. 

Purity. 

Sucrose in juice. 

Tons per 
acre. 

Percent, 
of mean. 

lb. per 
acre. 

Tons per 
acre. 

B.2935 
S.C.12.4 . 

47-71 

36-00 

114-0 

86-0 

62-4 

58-4 

1*599 

1-774 

85-9 

88-9 

9,950 

7,770 

4*44 

3*47 

Mean 

41-86 

lOO-O 

60-4 1 

1-687 

87-4 

8,860 

3-96 


The data in the above table are the means of 12 plots or analyses. 

The standard error of the difference between any two mean yields is 1*50 
tons cane per acre and a difference of 3-20 tons per acre may be regarded 
as significant with a 20 : i probability. 


TABLE II 

Variety Trial, College Estate 

Plant Canes (Early Reaping) 

Planted : November 25 to 27, 1933. 

Reaped : February 20 to 23, 1935. 

Manurial treatment: 25 tons pen manure per acre before planting and 
3 cwts. sulphate of ammonia per acre, i cwt. early and 2 cwts. late. 
System of replication : Two 5x5 Latin squares. 

Area of each plot: S'Cre weighed. Border rows discarded. 

Soil: Sandy loam. 

Rainfall: November and December 1933 * ^ 5'^5 

January to December 1934 , 48-36 „ 

January and February 1935 • 5 * 3 ^ »» 


68-61 


Total . 
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Variety. 

Cane. 

Extrac- 
tion, 
per cent. 

Sucrose 
in juice, 
lb. per 
gallon. 

Purity. 1 

Sucrose in Juice. 

Tons per 
acre. 

Per cent, 
of mean. 

lb. pet 
acre. 

Tons iper 
acre. 

B.2935 

39-62 

III -2 

63-0 

1*838 

89-8 

9,520 

4*25 

P.O.J.2878 

37*25 

104-5 

56-6 

1-922 

89-9 

8,410 

3*75 

G.II9 

36-25 

iot-6 

1 592 

I'0S6 

88-8 

7.550 i 

3-37 

B.726 . ! 

33*37 

93*7 

57*9 

2-039 

91*8 

8,130 

3 'b 3 

S,C.12.4 . 

31-70 - 

89-0 

57*0 

1*905 

90-8 

7.140 

3*19 

Mean 

35'63 

lOO-O 

t_ 

587 

1-878 

90-2 

8,150 

3-64 


The data iii the above table are the means of 10 plots or analyses. 

The standard error of the difference between any two mean yields is 
1*20 tons cane per acre and a difference of 2-48 tons per acre may be regarded 
as significant ivith a 20 : i probability. 

TABLE in 

Variety Trial, College Estate 
Plant Canes (Late Reaping) 

Planted : November 25 to 27, 1933, 

Reaped : May 9 to 13, i935- 

Manurial treatment: 25 tons pen manure per acre and 3 cwts. sulphate of 
ammonia per acre, i cwt. early and 2 cwts, late. 

System of replication : Two 5 x 5 Latin squares. 

Area of each plot: weighed. Border rows discarded. 

Soil: Sandy loam. 

Rainfall: November and December 1933 » 

January to December 1934 
January to April 1935 


Total . 


Variety. 

Cane. j 

Extrac¬ 
tion, 
per cent. 

Sucrose 
in juice, 
lb. per 
gallon. 

Purity. 

Sucrose in juice. 

Tons pi^r 
acre. 

Per cent, 
of mean. 

Ib, per 
acre. 

Tons per 
acre, 

P.O.J.2878 

38-99 

123-3 

56-0 

2-053 ' 

88-9 

9,240 

4*13 

B ,2935 

33*29 

105-2 

60-1 

1-963 

88*3 

B,no 

3-62 

B.726 

30-00 

94*9 

56-2 

2-320 

92*1 

8,000 

3*57 

S.C.12.4 . 

29-63 

937 

54-8 

2-093 

90-5 

7,000 

3‘^3 

G.ito 

26-20 

82-9 

58-4 

1-85(1 

^^ 7*5 

5.890 

2*63 

Mean 

31-62 

100-0 

57*1 

2-057 

^ 9*5 

7.650 

3-4'.* 


The data in the above table are the means of 10 plots or analyses. 

The standard error of the difference between any two mean yields is 
1*55 tons cane per acre and a difference of 3*20 tons per acre may be regarded 
as significant with a 20 : i probability. 

TABLE IV 

Variety Trial, Motinewf Estate 
Plant Canes 

Planted : November 2, 1933. 

Reaped; February 25 and 26, 1935. 

Manurial treatment: 25 tons pen manure per acre before planting and i c%vt. 
sulphate of ammonia on January 30, 1934, ^ cwts. sulphate of 

ammonia on May 23, 1934. 


15-05 in. 
,, 

8-00 „ 


71*41 
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System of replication : Two 4X4 Latin squares. 

Ajea of each plot: acre weighed. Border rows discarded. 
Soil: Sandy loam. 

Rainfall: November and December 1933 • 19*51 in. 

January to December 1934 • 62*57 

January and February 1935 • 6*53 ,, 

Total . , 88*61 ,, 



Cane. 

Extrac- 

Sucrose 
in juice, 
lb. per 
gallon. 


Suer /se in juice. 

Variety. 

Tons per 
acre. 

Per cent, 
of mean. 

tion, ! 
percent. 

Purity. 

lb. per 
acre. 

Tons per 
acre. 

B.374 

B.H.10.12 . 
P.O.J.2878 
B.726 

I 

46-23 

44-67 

44-27 

40-31 

105*4 

IOI-8 

100*9 

91*9 

59 - 6 

60- 8 

61 *0 
6 i *9 

1*762 

I *860 
1-834 
2*004 

90*8 

92*3 

90*2 

95*0 

10,110 

10,550 

10,310 

10,440 

4 ' 5 i 

4*71 

4*6 o 

4-64 

Mean 

43-87 

100*0 

60*8 

1*865 

92*1 

10,340 

4*62 


The data in the above table are the means of 8 plots or analyses. 

The standard error of the difference between any two mean yields is 
1*20 tons cane per acre and a difference of 2*61 tons per acre may be regarded 
as significant with a 20 : i probability. 

TABLE V 

Variety Trial, Belmont Estate 
Plant Canes 

Planted : November 14, 1933. 

Reaped : April i to 2, 1935. 

Manurial treatment: An application of pen manure had been given to the 
previous ratoon crop on the experimental field. One cwt. of sulphate 
of ammonia per acre was applied on March 22, 1934, and 2 cwts. on 
May 25, 1934. 

System of replication : Two 4X4 Latin squares. 

Area of each plot: acre weighed. Border rows discarded. 

Soil: Silty loam. 

Rainfall: November and December 1933 . 22*55 ia. 

January to December 1934 • 73'14 »» 

January to March 1935 • • 6*15 „ 


Total . . 101*84 „ 



Cane. 

Extrac- 

Sucrose 
in juice, 
lb. per 
gallon. 


Sucrose in juice. 

Variety. 

Tons per 
acre. 

Per cent, 
of mean. 

tion, 
per cent. 

Purity, j 

lb. per 
acre. 

Tons per 
acre. 

B.H,I0.I2 . 
B.726 

B.374 

P.O.J.2878 

49-99 

47-21 

45-42 

36-17 

III*8 

105*6 

101*6 

81*0 

597 

60*3 

57*3 

58*4 : 

1*967 

2*122 

1*950 

1*923 

90*1 

91*7 

90*2 

87*4 

12,150 

12,450 

10,560 

8,430 

5 * 4 ^ 

5*56 

4*71 

3.76 

Mean 

44*70 

100*0 

58-9 

1*991 

89-9 

10,900 

4*86 


The data in the above table are the means of 8 plots or analyses. 

The standard error of the difference between any two mean yields is 
1*65 tons cane per acre and a difference of 3*60 tons per acre may be regarded 
as significant with a 20 ; i probability. 
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TABLE VI 

E^cperiment to Ascertain the Effect on Yield of Plant Canes of Pen Manure 
used in Combination with Sulphate, of Ammonia 

Station : BuckleyvS Estate. 

System of replication : Two 5 x 5 Latin square.s. 

Area of each plot: acre weighed. Four bnnl<n‘ rows discarded. 

Soil: Sandy loam. 

Treat menls : 

r. Pen manure. Usual dressing Cor the island, approximately 25 tons 
per acre, applied under the banks hoforej planting, 

2. Additional treatment 2 cwts. sulphate of ammonia per acre towards 

the end of the dry season. 

3. Additional treatment 3 cwts. sulphate of ammonia per acre towards 

the end of the dry season, 

4. Additional treatment 1 cwt. sulphat.e of ammonia per acre six to eight 

weeks after planting and 2 cwts, per acre towards the end of the 
dry season. 

5. Additional treatment i cwt. sulphate of ammonia per acre six to eight 

weeks after planting and 3 cwts. per acre towards the end of the 
dry season. 

Planted : November 3 and 4, 1933. 

Reaped : February 14 to 19, 1935. 


Trealmont 

No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Tru.itmcnt \ 

Jammry 4. 

nil 

nil 

nil 

I cwt. 

I cwt. 

vith c 

May 17. 

! 

nil 

2 cwts. 

3 cwts. 

2 cwts. 

3 cwts, i 

)f fuumonb. 

Tot.il. 

I nil 

2 cwts. 

3 cwts. 

3 cwts. 

4 cwts. 1 

Yii lti in 
i uf rann 

1 jirr am*. 

3070 

33 - 9 S 

3 f (>8 

31-33 

IVr rent, 
of mean. 

_ 

95-1 

i< 55'3 

104*3 

98*2 

97-1 

lucmment, 
tons of cane. 

3*28 

2*96 

0*98 

o*6o 

Mean 

— 


— 1 

32*27 

100*0 

— 


Each yield in the above table is the mean of 10 plots. 

The standard error of the difference between any two mean yields is 
0*68 tons cane per acre anti a difference of 1*39 tons per acre may be regarded 
as significant with a 20 : 1 probability. 


Experiment to Determine the Effect on Yield of Plant Canes of Different Spacings 
between Plants in the Roiv 

Station : Can«3,da Estate (dry area). 

System of replication : Four 3x3 Latin stjuares. 

Area of each plot: acre weighed. Border rows discarded. 

Variety: S.C.12.4. 

Treatments: 

1. Distance between banks 4J ft. and between cross holes 2 ft. 

2. Distance between banks 4I ft. and between cross holes 3 ft. \ 

3. Distance bet%veen banks 4I ft. and between cross holes 4 ft. 

Manurial treatment: All plots received a dressing of pen manure at thf 

rate of about 25 tons per acre before planting, an early dressing oi\ 
sulphate of ammonia at the rate of i cwt. per acre on March 5, 1934, 
and a dressing at the rate of 3 cwts. of sulphate of ammonia per acre 
on June 8, 1934. 

Planted; December 6 to 7, 1933. 

Reaped i March 5 to 8, 1933. 
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Treatment. 

I. 

2. 

3 - 

Mean. 

Tons of cane per acre . 

3179 

34*37 

36 -X 4 

34*10 

Per cent, of mean 

93*2 

100*8 

io6'0 

100*0 


Each yield in the above table is the mean of 12 plots. 

The standard error of the difference between any two mean yields is 
1-36 tons cane per acre and a difference of 3*13 tons per acre may be regarded 
as significant with a 20 : i probability. 

TABLE VIII 

Exper iments to Determine the Effect on Yield of Plant Canes of Different Spacings 
between Plants in the Row 

Station: Stapleton Estate. 

System of replication : Three 3x3 Latin squares. 

Area of each plot: acre weighed. Border rows discarded. 

Variety: B.H.10.12. 

Treatments : 

1. Distance between banks 4J ft. and between cross holes 2 ft. 

2. Distance between banks 4J ft. and between cross holes 3 ft. 

3. Distance between banks 4J ft. and between cross holes 4 ft. 

Manurial treatment: All plots received a dressing of pen manure at the rate 

of about 25 tons per acre before planting, an early dressing of sulphate 
of ammonia at the rate of 2 cw’^ts. per acre on February 23, 1934, and a 
dressing at the rate of 3 cwts. of sulphate of ammonia per acre on May 30, 
1934 - 

Planted : January 16, 1934. 

Reaped : May 2 to 3, 1935. 


Treatment. 

z. 

2. 

3* 

Mean. 

Tons of cane per acre . 

37-62 

38-57 

38-35 

38*18 

Per cent, of mean 

98-5 

101*0 

100*5 

100*0 


Each yield in the above table is the mean of 9 plots. 


TABLE IX 

Experiment to Determine the Effect on Yield of Plant Canes of a Megass Mulch 

Station : West Farm Estate. 

System of replication : Two 5x5 Latin squares. 

Area of each plot: acre weighed. Border rows discarded. 

Variety: S.C.12.4. 

Treatments: 

1. No megass. 

2. 2-in. layer of megass on every other bank. 

3. 2-in. layer of megass on every bank. 

4. 3-in. layer of megass on every other bank. 

5. 3-in. layer of megass on every bank. 

Other treatments : Unmulched banks were farmed and cultivated according 
to general practice. 

Manurial treatments : All plots received a standard dressing of pen manure. 
Plots I, 2, 3 and 4 each received i cwt. sulphate of ammonia per acre 
on January 9, 1934* another cwt. on February 16, 1934. On May 
^3» I934> these plots received another 3 cwts. sulphate of ammonia per 
acre, and plot 5, 2 cwts. 

Planted : November 17 to 18, 1933. 

Megass applied : February 19 to 23, 1934. 

Reaped : March 18 to 21, 1935, 
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Treatments. 

1. 

2. 

.3. 

4. ! 

5. 

Mean. 

Tons of cane per acre . 

25'34 

25*12 

2674 

26*51 

27*04 

26-15 

Per cent, of mean 

9 G '9 

96*0 

102*3 

101*4 

103*4 

100*0 

Increment, tons of cane 

—— 

(— 0*22) 

1*40 

1*17 

1*70 



Each yicild in the above table is tlxe mean of xo plots. 

The standard error of the difference between any two mean yields is 
0*73 tons cane per acre and a difference of 1*51 tons per acre may be regarded 
as significant with a 20 ; 1 probability. 


TABLE X 

Experiment to Determine the Effect on Yield of Plant Canes of a Megass Mulch 
Station: College Estate. 

System of replication : Two 5x5 Latin squares. 

Area of each plot: acre weighed. Border rows discarded. 

Variety: $,€,12.4. 

Treatments : 

1, No megass. 

2, 2-iii. layer of megass on every other bank. 

3, 2-in. layer of megass on every bank. 

4, 3-in. layer of megass on every other bank. 

5, 3-in, layer of megass on every bank. 

Other treatments : Unmulched banks were fanned and cultivated according 
to general practice. 

Manurial treatments : All plots received a standard dressing of pen manure. 
Plots I, 2, 3 and 4 each received 2 cwts. sulphate of ammonia per acre 
on April 18, 1934, ^tnd 3 cwts. sulphate of ammonia on June 19, 1934. 
Plot 5 had only 2 cwts. sulphate of ammonia per acre applied on June 19, 
1934 - 

Planted : February 20, 1934. 

Megass applied : February 27 to March 5, 1934. 

Reaped : May 14 to 17, 1935. 


Treatments. 


Tons of cane per acre 
Per cent, of mean . 
Increment, tons of cane . 


I. 

2* 

3. 

r " "* 

4 - 

5. j 

Mean. 

29*53 

30*69 


30*10 

32-11 

30*91 

95*5 

99*3 

104*0 

97*3 


100*0 


I*t6 

2*61 

^*57 

2-58 



Each yield in the above table is the mean of 10 plots. 

The standard error of the difference between any two mean yields is 
0*86 tons cane per acre and a difference of 1-78 tons per acre may be regarded 
as significant with a 20 : i probability. 


TABLE XI 

Manurial Treatment of Un-pen-manured Upper Land 
Station: Hope Estate. 

System of replication : One 6x6 Latin square. 

Area of each plot: -gV acre weighed. Border rows discarded. 

Variety: B.H.10,12. 

Treatments per acre: 

r. 2 cwts. sulphate of ammonia towards end of dry season, 1934. 

2. 3 cwts. sulphate of ammonia towards end of dry season, 1934. 

3. 2 cwts. sulphate of ammonia 6-8 weeks after planting and 2 cwts. 

towards end of dry season 1934. 
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4. 2 cwts. sulphate of ammonia and i J cwt. muriate of potash 6~8 weeks 

after planting; 2 cwts, sulphate of ammonia towards end of dry 
season 1934. 

5. 2 cwts. sulphate of ammonia 6-8 weeks after planting and 3 cwts. 

sulphate of ammonia towards end of dry season 1934. 

6. 2 cwts. sulphate of ammonia and ij cwt. muriate of potash 6-8 weeks 

after planting; 3 cwts. sulphate of ammonia towards end of dry 
season 1934. 

Planted ; February 6 to 7, 1934. 

Reaped : March 25 to 29, 1935. 



Maniuial treatment. 





Treat¬ 

ment. 

No. 

Muriate of 
potash, 
April 3, 
1934 - 

Sulphate of 
ammonia. 

Total. 

Yield in 
tons of 
cane per 

Per cent, 
of mean. 

Incre¬ 
ment, 
tons of 

April 3, 

1934. 

June 21, 

1934. 


acre. 


cane. 

I 

nil 

nil 

2 cwts. 

2 cwts. sulphate 
of ammonia 

28*98 

82*8 

— 

2 

nil 

nil 

3 cw^ts. 

3 cwts. sulphate 
of ammonia 

32‘59 

93*1 

3 ’ 6 i 

3 

nil 

2 cwts. 

2 cwts. 

4 cwts. sulphate 
of ammonia 

35-65 

101*9 

6*67 

4 

ij cwts. 

2 cwts. 

2 CW'tS. 

4 cwts. sulphate 

of ammonia 
and cwts. 

muriate of 
potash 

5 cwts. sulphate 
of ammonia 

38-16 

109*1 

9 *i8 

5 

nil 

2 cwts. 

3 cwts. 

35-36 

101*1 

6*40 

6 . 

IJ cwts. 

2 cwts. 

3 cwts. 

i 5 cwts. sulphate 
of ammonia 
and li cwts. 
muriate of 
potash 

39-18 

' 

112*0 

10*20 

Mean 

— 

— 

— 

— 

34-99 

100*0 

— 


Each yield in the above table is the mean of 6 plots. 

The standard error of the difference between any two mean yields is 
1*56 tons cane per acre and a difference of 3*25 tons may be regarded as 
significant with a 20 : i probability. 


Root Crops 

Cocoyams 

Gold Coast.—According to the report of the Acting 
Director of Agriculture for the period January-June 1935 
no definite solution to the problem of control of the cocoyam 
root rot has yet been found, though from district reports it 
would appear that its incidence is not so high as formerly. 
Trials with other salts having failed, the e&ct of nitrates 
added to the soil was tried, laboratory experiments having 
shown that the absence of nitrates alone favours infection 
by Rhizoctonia Solani. In practice this treatment failed. 
It was also found that turning in leguminous green cover 
crops, notably Calopogonium, had a rapid beneficial effect, 
which was, however, only a temporary tonic. Soil dis- 

19* 
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infection, with newly produced cheap compounds which 
would be economically practicable, is now being tried. 

Fruits 

Bananas 

Gold Coast. —The Acting Director of Agriculture in his 
report on investigations cojiducted diu'ing the period 
January-] Line 1935 states that an experiment with bananas, 
using artificial manures against (r) control and (2) mulching 
with weeds, has been in progress for a year at Asuansl 
Station. Basic slag has been applied at the rate of 10 cwts. 
per acre, and lime and sulphate of potash at $ cwts. per 
acre each. In the first year, basic slag and plain mulching 
have given the best results, lime and sulphate of potash 
appearing to have little (if not an adverse) effect. The 
increase in yield obtained from the use of basic slag is 
insufficient, however, to cover the cost. 

Citrus 

Leeward Islands.— Dominica. —The report by Mr. F. G. 
Harcourt, Agricultural Superintendent, Dominica, for the 
half-year January-June 1935 contains the following state¬ 
ment relating to the work conducted on citrus fruits, in 
continuation of previous reports. 

1. Lime Breeding. —Of the original hybrids, only 113 
have been selected and retained for further experiment, all 
which were not vigorous or highly resistant to withertip 
disease being discarded, as well as those which were 
wholly unsuitable in fruiting characters. 

The progeny obtained from the back-crossing of the 
Fi generation in 1931 were grafted on to sour orange or 
rough lemon stocks and 186 hybrids of the second genera¬ 
tion were planted in the trial grounds. The more promis¬ 
ing are to be again back-cro.ssed with the West Indian lime. 

2. Stock Trials for Limes. —In the triplicate scries of 
trials of root-stocks for limes, the trees on grapefruit stock 
continue to make slightly better progress as regards both 
yield and growth increments than do the trees on sour 
orange or rough lemon stocks. 

3. Grapefruit and Oranges, Variety and Stock Trial .— 
The trees are young and there is no useful inform^gtion 
to give. 

4. Government Fruit Farm. —The work outlined in' 
previous reports has been continued and the young citrus 
trees are making good growth. Extended use is made of 
leguminous plants as cover crops, chiefly Tephrosia Candida 
and Cajanus indicus (pigeon pea). Stress is laid on the 
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advantage of using these two legumes, for not only do they 
function as cover crops, but on account of their habit and 
comparatively long period of growth, they serve as 
temporary light wind-breaks or shelter crops. 

5. Plant Distribution. —^The propagation of budded 
citrus for general distribution to estates in Dominica has 
been continued on a fairly large scale. Prolonged dry 
weather has prevented planting operations in the greater 
part of the island, but large stocks of strong healthy plants 
are on hand to meet demands as soon as the dry weather 
breaks. Plants distributed during the first half of the 
year 1935 include: 105 grapefruit, 263 limes and 61 
oranges. 

6. Demonstration Plots, Experiment Station. —In addi¬ 
tion to the above-mentioned root-stock trials and the 
top-working of lime trees referred to below, plots of limes 
are established in this Station to demonstrate to growers 
the value of proper cultural methods. 

7. Top-working Lime Trees. —^The trial of various 
methods of top-working lime trees with grapefruit was 
outlined in a previous report (this Bulletin, 1934, 32 , 
146). Nineteen of the thirty-four trees operated on had 
made satisfactory growth and averaged 5 ft. 3 in. in height. 
Nine trees died and the remainder have made but poor 
development. The high proportion of failures is to some 
extent attributed to the abnormally dry weather experi¬ 
enced. So far, there is no evidence of incompatibility 
between the lime and grapefruit. The simplest and most 
successful method of top-working appears to be that of 
cutting back the lime tree to about 18 in. from the ground 
and budding the resulting new lime shoots. 

Oil Seeds 

Coconat 

Gold Coast. —^The Acting Director of Agriculture reports 
that the increasing use of copra for production of coconut 
oil is a feature in the Eastern Province of the Gold Coast. 
The oil is largely used for soap-making as well as for 
domestic use. Some idea of the volume of the local trade 
in this product is given by the fact that in the first three 
months of 1935 one native market, at Keta, dealt with 
26,000 gallons of native-produced oil. 

Fibres 

Cotton 

Uganda. —^The following statement relating to cotton 
experiments conducted at the Bukalasa Experiment 
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Station during the period January-June 1935 has been 
furnished by the Director of Agriculture. 

Breeding Work. —In the B.P.so (ex-Buganda Local) 
group some uniformit}'’ in staple was gained, but there was 
no other marked advance in character ; the members of 
the group are still irregular in tlieir susceptibility to black 
arm disease. The S.G.23/8 (ex-Nyasaland Upland) group 
has not so far produced a satisfactory combination of long 
staple and high ginning out-turn ; a slight improvement 
over the original parent in the matter of black arm is 
recorded. Another pedigree, B.P.89 (ex-Buganda Local), 
gives a high yield in spite of marked susceptibility to black 
arm, and has good lint characters. The U4/4/2 group 
(ex-Barberton via Serere) yielded very well, but has 
unsatisfactory staple character. 

Hybridisation was begun and yielded eleven Fj lines, 
and work on resistance to Fusarium wilt was continued. 

A variety trial gave the following results, the yields 
of seed-cotton and lint being expressed as percentages of 
the control variety. 


Variety. 

Origin. 

151 acU 
.nun 
lesions 
per plant. 

cotton. 

Ginning 
out Inni. 

T.int. 

Lint 

length. 







mui. 

B.P ,58 . 

S.G.23/8 

3*95 

1037 

30*0 

102*3 

— 

B.P.50 . 

B.37 ex-Local 

3*90 

100-5 

307 

iof5 

31*0 

Buganda Local 


271 

100*0 

30-4 

100*0 

27*6 

B.P ,59 . 

S.Ct,23/8 

3*54 

97 ‘d 

28*5 

91*6 

29*9 

B.P.52 . 

ox- Local 

6*48 

90*7 

29*9 

95 *T 

31*5 

S.G.23/8 

Nyasalaiid IJpld. 

3*«7 

fJ 2'2 

3r*6 

9 . 5*9 

29*4 

B.P.56 . 

B.45 ox-Local 

3*48 

85'5 

30*7 

86*4 

— 


B.31 ox-Local 

5*40 

60 *9 

29*0 

. 59*3 

— 

. .. . . 

, . . . . .. 

_ _ . 

. 

_ 

. „ 
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Spinning tests were carried out by the British Cotton 
Industry Research Association and the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee. S.G. 23/8 was again outstanding in 
spinning performance, although it is always marked down 
by brokers. 

Culhiral Experiments. —^The results of the various trials 
were as follows : 

(а) Tractor v. Native Cultivation and Spacing Trial .— 
The two cultivations gave yields which were not signifi¬ 
cantly different, but 3 x i ft. spacing gave better yields 
than the standard 4 X ft. spacing. These results 
confirm those of the previous year. 

(б) Topping Experiment. —Plants topped at flowering 
time gave yields not significantly more than those of the 
controls. 
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(c) Two and One Plants per Hole Experiment .—^The 
native method of leaving two plants per hole yielde 
apparently better, but not significantly better, than the 
plantation method of leaving one plant per hole. 

(d) Interplanting Experiment (cotton with ground-nuts 
or beans ).—A greater cash return was obtained by inter- 
planting as in the previous year, and interplanting actually 
increased the yield of cotton per acre, as follows : Cotton 
(— Beans) > Cotton (— Ground-nuts) > Cotton (alone). 

{e) Mulching Experiment. —Mulching with elephant 
grass to a depth of 3 in. (as opposed to 6 in. in the previous 
year) still increased the yield of cotton, and the net 
return after deducting the cost of mulching is now greatel" 
than from the control plots. 

(/) Green Manure Experiment. —^An experiment de¬ 
signed to show differences in effect between different 
" times of digging-in ” green manure {Crotalaria juncea) 
before cotton gave interesting results as follows : 


Period between digging-in 
and planting cotton. 

G>ntrol 
2 weeks 
4 weeks 
6 weeks 
8 weeks 

Least significant difference 


Yield of seed-cotton 
(percentage of control). 

100*0 

94-8 

II4-9 

105-1 

99-8 

11-3 


{g) Manurial Experiment. —^An experiment to test the 
residual effect of rotted cotton seed and green manure and 
a combination of the two on a ground-nut—cotton rotation 
was carried through another cycle ; the residual effect was 
significant in the ground-nut crop but not in the cotton 
crop following. The results given below are expressed as 
percentages of the control. 

Yields of Yields of 

unsheHed grouad-auts, seed-cotton. 


Rotted cotton seed 
Cotton seed and green manure 
Green manure (C. juncea) 
Control .... 
Least significant difference 


131*2 

117*9 

108*9 

112*8 

98*2 

104*1 

100*0 

100*0 

147 

— 


MINERAL RESOURCES 

UGANDA 

The Imperial Institute has received the following 
statement from the Director of the Geological Survey 
regarding the work carried out during the six months 
ended June 30, 1935. 

With the return of the Director and of Mr. A. D. 
Combe from leave, the transfer of Mr, C. B. Bisset from 
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Nyasaland, and the appointment of Mr. H. J. R. Way, 
greater activity in field work was possible during the first 
half of 1935. 

Visits have been made to numerous areas where pro¬ 
spectors were opening up alluvial gold deposits and 
cassiterite veins. The exports of tin ore showed an 
increase, but during the first part of the year the amount 
of gold exported has not reached the figure for the first six 
months of 1934, as the areas held are mostly under 
prospecting licences and work is being done rather to 
prove the extent of the deposits than to win gold. 

The Lubare area in Igara in western Ankole (this 
Bulletin, 1935, 33 , 81), where gold had been previously 
discovered, is being intensively prospected by the holders 
of an Exclusive Prospecting Licence, and Mr. A. D. Combe 
has made a geological survey of the area. According to 
reports published by the company holding the licence, the 
area offers good prospects of an alluvial field and every 
effort is being made to locate the reefs. Both in Ankole 
and in Kigezi the gold-bearing veins have proved elusive 
and the only promising reef showing good assay values so 
far located is in northern Ankole. Gold presents one of 
the most interesting problems of mineral occurrence in 
Uganda. In alluvial deposits it is commonly found 
coarse, near its source, ancl is sometimes well crystallised. 
Some observers believe that the gold has been secondarily 
crystallised in the alluvial deposits, but this remains to be 
proved. Fragments of vein quartz containing crystals 
of gold similar to those occurring in the alluvium have been 
found in a stream bed in Buhwezu county of northern 
Ankole. 

In Kigezi, most of the gold is found in stream deposits 
which lie round an outcrop of granite (Ruhuhuma granite), 
and in one alluvial gold area a little north of Kabale, where 
vein-quartz pebbles in the gravel are rare, the association 
of the gold with pyrite, wolfram, rutile, monazite, zircon, 
cassiterite and native copper suggests that pegmatite 
veins should be sought. This interesting area is now being 
closely prospected. 

No new deposits of cassiterite have been located during 
the period under review, but much work has been done ifi 
opening up the known veins. \ 

One new locality for columbite-tantalite has been’ 
discovered. 
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tries where carried out. 

Plant Pest Handbook for Connecticut. II. Diseases and Injuries. 
By G. F. Clinton. Bull. 358, Connecticut Agric. Exper. Sta. Pp. 
177, 9 X 6. (New Haven : Agricultural Experiment Station, 1934.) 
An account of the various diseases and injuries suffered by cultivated 
plants in Connecticut together with a detailed description of the causal 
organisms, symptoms and damage, with account of control measures. 

The Commoner Insect Pests of Orchards, Vegetable and Flower 
Gardens in Mauritius. By A. Montia. Bull. No. 44, Gen. Series, Dept. 
Agric., Mauritius. Pp. 39, 9J x 6J. (Port Louis: Government 
Printer, 1935.) 

The Glasshouse Symphylid and its Control. By H. W. Miles and 
M. Cohen. Journ. Min. Agric. (1935, 42 , 450-457). Deals with a cen- 
tipede-like insect, which in the United Kingdom attacks greenhouse 
crops, especially tomatoes, lettuce and sweet peas. 

Some Acarina of Economic Importance. By M. C, Cherian. 
Proc. Assoc. Econ. Biologists, Coimbatore (1934, 2 , 16-21), Deals 
principally with mites and ticks as pests of animals and plants. 

Cactoblastis and its Progress in South Africa. By F. W. Pettey. 
Farming in S. Africa (1935, 10 , 339. 35^). An account of this moth 
and its progress in the control of prickly pear. 

Leaf-eating Caterpillar (Metadrepana andersoni Tams). By F. B. 
Notley. E, African Agric. Journ. (135, 1 , 119-126). 
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The Use of Carbon Disulphide against the Japanese Beetle. By 
W. E. Fleming and F. E. Baker. Tc^i, Bull No. 478, U.S. Dept, Agric, 
Pp. 91, 9x6. (Washington, D.C. : Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Oihcc, I935-) Pidce 10 cents. 

An Egg Parasite of the piagne Grasshopper. By N. S. Noble. 
Agric. Gaz., N.S. (i 035 , 46 , 

The Natural Enemitss of Locusts. 15 y A. McMartin. Proc. Ninth 
Ann. Congress, S. Africun Sugar Tech, Assne., 1935, p]). 178-1S1, 

The South Africjui l.ocnsfc Joingus. By A. McMarlin. Proc. 
Ninth Ann. Congress, S. African Sugar Tech. Assoc., 1935, PP* 119-127. 
An account of the fungus Etupusa grylli and its possibilities in locust 
control. 

Roach Powders. Soap (193.5. 11 » No. 10, 9 i~ 93 . 115). A discus¬ 
sion of tlie composition, costs, effectiveness, manufacture and uses of 
various insecticides used in llic control of cockroaches. 

The Termite Situation. Imture Possibilities, and Prices for Termite 
Extermination. A Discussion of Conditions in the New York Area, 
By G. E. Sanders, Soap (1935, 11 , No. 8, 93-05, 113). 

Report of the East African Sub-Committee of the Tsetse Fly 
Committ<ye, P'conomic Advisory Council. Pp. 56, 9,5 x 6. (London : 
H.M. Stationery Glhce, 1935.) Pi’L'e 15. 

Cracca—a Source of biscTticides. A Preliminary Study of Domestic 
Species of Devil’s Shoestring (Cracca virginiana 1 .,). By H, A. Jones, 
F. L. Campbell and W. N. Sullivan. Soap (1935, 11 , No. 9, 99-109). 
An account of work carried out in the Unitecl States. 

Derris as an Insecticide. By D. Hooper. Chem. and Druggist (1935, 

128 , 149-151)- 

Bisherige JCrfahrungcn mit Dorriswurzcln als Insekti/id. Tvopen- 
pflanzer (1934, 37 , 533-537 ; 38 , 32-36). The use of derris as an in¬ 
secticide. 

Derris. To What Docs the Root Owe its Insecticidal Properties ? 
By R. S. Cahn. Soap (1935, IL 5 » 97-101). 

De Beteekenis van hot Rotenon gehalte bij de Bcoordeeling van 
Dcrriswortel. By W. Spoon and V. A. van dor Laan. Indische 
Mercuur (1935, 58 , 625-627). Deals with the importance of the 
roteiione conbmt in the evaluation of derris. 

The Qun.nt.itativo Kelationship between the Constitution and 
Toxicity of some Rotenone Derivatives. By W. A. Gersdorff. Journ, 
Agric. Res, (1935, 50 » 893-8tj8). 

Pyrothnirn Chiltivation hi France, 13 y J. Ripert. Soap (3935, 11 , 
No. 8, 97-101). 

A Note on the Ii)valnation of Australian Grown Pynithrum Flowers. 
By A. B. J affray, Journ, Comic. 5 a. Jndust, Res., Australia (1935, 8, 

23 i*- 233 ), 

The Effect of Antioxidants on Highly Concentrated Pyrethrum 
Extracts, By C. B. Gnadinger, C. S. Corl and C. A. Clark. Soap 
( 3 : 935 » 11 * No. 10, 95-99)^ 

Constituents of Pyrethrum Flowers. ■ Determination of Pyrethrin, 
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Comments on the Rabbit Pest in Australia. Journ Counc, Sci. 
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Diseases—General 

Plant Diseases Recorded in New South Wales. By R. J. Noble, 
H, J, Hynes, F, C. McCleery and W. A. Birmingham. Sci. Bull No. 
46, Dept. Agric., N.S. Wales. Pp. 47, 9J x 6, (Sydney ; Department 
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Egyptian Plant Diseases: A Summary of Research and Control. 
By G. H. Jones. BttlL No, 146, Tech, and Sci, Serv,, Min, Agric,, 
Egypt, Pp. 45, 10-^ X 7i. (Cairo: Government Press, 1935.) Price 
P.T. 5. 

Seed Disinfection. I. An Outline of an Investigation on Disin¬ 
fection Dusts containing Mercury. By W. A. R. Dillon Weston and 
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Food Fumigation with Ethylene Oxide. By R. S. McBride. Food 
Indust. (1935. 7, 370-372). 

Beverages 

Five Years of Cacao Research, 1930-35. By Sir Geoffrey Evans, 
E. E. Cheesman and F. Hardy. Pp. 10, ii x 8J. (Port of Spain, 
Trinidad : Government Printing Office, 1935.) Price 15. Reprinted 
from Tropical Agriculture, Vol. XII, No. 7. 

Der Stand der Kakaoforschung in Trinidad. By O. F. Kaden. 
Tropenpflamer (1935, 38 , 379-383). An account of cocoa research in 
Trinidad. 

The Possibility of Developing an Economic Cacao Industry in the 
Mandated Territoi*y of New Guinea after a Study of the Industry in 
Trinidad and a suggested Policy for that Development. By E. C. D. 
Green. Leaflet No. 70, Dept. Agric., New Guinea. Pp. 72, 9J x 6. 
(Canberra : Commonwealth Government Printer, 1934.) 

Ordnung der Kabaobaumtypen fur Zucht und Bewertungszwecke. 
By O. F. Kaden. Tropenpflanzer (1935, ^8, 367-378). Deals with the 
classification of the various types of cocoa. 

East African Coffee Industry. Spice Mill (1935, 58 , 80, 84 ; 152, 
168). 

Cultivation of Coffee {Coffea arabica) . By C. V, Atkinson. Journ, 
Jamaica Agric. Soc. (1935, 39 , 483-496). 

Aper9us sur la Culture du Cafeier en Indochine Frangaise. By A. 
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Observations on Coffee under Artificial Shade at Selian Coffee 
Estate, Arusha, 1931-35. By D. Sturdy. E. African Agric. Journ. 

(1935^ 1 » 135-139)* 

Kaffee-Schadlinge und Krankheiten Afrikas, I. Kaflfeebohrer. 
By H. Morstatt. Tropenpflanzer {1935, 38 , 413-431). An account of 
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(Colombo : Government Record Office, 1935.) Price 80 cents. Also 
issued as Bulletin No. 12 of the Tea Research Institute of Ceylon, 
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Tea Cultivation in the Southern Highlands of Tanganyika, By 
R, M. Davies. £. African Agrio. Joimi. (i 935 » 1 > 5 <>~ 54 )- 

Le The et plus Spccialement la Sdlecton dii Thdier. By J. J. B. 
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grijp. Med. No. 56, Alg. Scric, v. h. Alg. Proefsta., A.V.R.O.S. Pp. 
^5, xoj X 7|. (Medan: Druk Varekamp & Co., 1935.) Deals with 
the effect of phosphates on maize. 

Experiments on the Control of Pink Cob Rot in Maize. By J. C. 
Neill and R. M. Brien. New Zealand Journ. Agric. (1935, 51 , 65-69). 
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W* R. Singleton. Circ. 96, Conneciicni Exper. Sta. Pp. 12, 9 x 6. 
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Analytical Yield Investigations on New Zealand Wheat. Five 
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(Pretoria : Government Printer, 1935.) Price 6 d. 
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Pp, 164, 9x6. (Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
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Methods of Analysis and Appreciation of Wheat, Flours and Bread, 
particularly in Respect of Investigations on the Balcing Value. By L. 
Borasio. Inter. Rev, Agric. (1935, 26 * 444T~454T). 

La Farine Panihable et les “ Am^liorants ” Biologiques de la Pani- 
fication. By J. Courbe. Travaux des Labomtoires de Matidre Medicate, 
Paris, 1934, Vol. 25, Part 4. Pp. 143. (Paris : Faculte de Pharmacie, 
^ 935 -) Deals with the bread-making qualities of flour and the addition 
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The Inoculation of Leguminous Crops. By J. McDonald. E, 
African Agric. Journ. (1935, 1 , 8-13), 

The Mexican Bean Beetle in Mexico. By B. J. Landis and C. C. 
Plummer. Journ. Agric. Res. (1935, 50 , 989-1001). 

Studies on Bean Rust Caused by Uromyces phaseoli typica. By 
L. L. Harter, C. F. Andrus and W. J. Zaumeyer. Journ. Agric. Res. 
(1935. 50 , 737-760). 
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Investigations on the Control of Seedling Diseases of Sugar Beet. 
By W. Hughes. Sci. Proc. Roy. Dublin Soc. (1935, 21 , 205-212). 

Field Experiments with Sugar Cane, IV. By C. Holman B. 
Williams, R. R. Follett-Smith and C. Cameron. Sugar Bull. No. 4, 
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The Sugar Industry in India. Its Growth and Present Condition. 
By N. Deerr. Empire Producer (1935, No. 227, 142-145). 

Sugar-cane in the Punjab. Part I. By P. E. Lander and Ramji 
Narain. Indian Journ. Agric. Sci. (1935, 5 , 213-345). A survey of 
sugar-cane cultivation in the Punjab, with reference to conditions 
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A Rough Survey of Suitable Sugar-cane Areas in Kyaukse. By 
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the Dept. Agric., Trinidad. Pp. 31, 9i X 6. (Port of Spain : Govern¬ 
ment Printer, 1935.) Price 6 d. 

The Introduction of Sugar Cane Varieties into Uganda, 1926- 
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Investigation on the Root-system of Sugar Cane Varieties. By H. 
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ton, D.C, : Superjutondent of Documents, Government I’riatiiig Office, 
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Stinking Hot of Sugar Cam*. By S. V. Desai. Indian Journ, 
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Evaporation and Deierioradion of Cut Cane in Egypt. By H. H, 
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I)ept V. Econ. Zaken, Pp. 25, gj x 7. (Buitenzoxg : Archipel Druk 
kerij, 1935.) Price f. 0.60. With English summary. Deals with the 
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Sulphuric Acid Treatment of Mangel Seed. An Account of Work 
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NOTICES OP RECENT LITERATURE 

Books for review should be addressed to “The Editor," 
Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, 
London, S.W.y. 

A Dictionary of the Economic Products of the 
Malay Peninsula. By 1 . H. Burkill, M.A., F.L.S., with 
contributions by William Birtwistle, Frederick W. Fox¬ 
worthy, Ph.D., J. B. Scrivenor, I.S.O., M.A., F.G.S., and 
J. G. Watson. Pp. xi + 2402, 9x6, in two volumes. 
(London; Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1935.) Price 30s. 

The idea of preparing a dictionary of economic Malayan 
plants arose out of an index which Mr. Burkill prepared 
from official and other records whilst Director of Gardens 
in the Straits Settlements during the period 1912-25. 
The project received the approval of the Government of the 
Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States, and 
arrangements were made for the work to be carried out 
after Mr. Burkill’s retirement from the colonial service. 
The scope of the work was extended to include animal and 
mineral products, as well as those of vegetable origin, and 
the assistance was enlisted of the heads of the Fishery, 
Forestry and Geological Departments in Malaya, whose 
names appear on the title-page. Nearly three years were 
spent in the preparatory work of collecting references, and 
the Imperial Institute can bear witness to the thoroughness 
with which Mr. Burkill prosecuted this task. Every 
publication in the Institute’s library likely to yield infor¬ 
mation having any bearing on Malayan products was gone 
through minutely and other libraries were similarly 
searched. The results are on record in the original index 
slips, nearly 50,000 in number, which Mr. Burkill, with the 
concurrence of the Government of the Straits Settlements, 
has deposited at the Imperial Institute for reference pur¬ 
poses. The work of writing the book, 94 per cent, of which 
fell to Mr. Burkill, and the editing, have occupied the 
remaining seven years. 

The volumes will take an honoured place beside Watt’s 
Dictionary of the Economic Products of India. Like that 
classic, the arrangement of the articles is strictly alpha¬ 
betical ; those on plant and animal products are to be 
found under the accepted Latin generic names, and in only 
a few instances, such as domestic and other familiar 
animals, is this arrangement departed from. The minerals 
are given under the names used in the standard textbooks. 
A few products of multiple origin, like dammar and rattans, 
are the subject of collective articles, but the individual 
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products in such cases arc dealt with under their botanical 
names also. 

The adoption of the latest accepted botanical nomen- 
e.latiire has resiiUed in a few imfainiliar names appearing at 
the liend of the arliele. For example, MtuUntm for Bassia 
nm\ Pithmllfifiiiiui for Ptfltrrolfthiuni, hut the insertion of 
eross-refc'renres where neri'S'^arv avoids any difliculty on 
this score. 

Lack of space has preventtal the iiiehision of botanical 
descriptions of the plants dealt with, atid for these, in the 
rase of the indigenous plants, the reader is referred to 
Ridley’s Flom nf the Malay Peninstda. The work, how¬ 
ever, is not coufuK'd to the itifligenous plants, and all 
introduced plants, whether grfiwn as crops or merely as 
specimens in the Botanic Gardens, are included. 

From the nature of things the work is in the main a 
catalogue of the properties and uses of the products, an 
authority being ciuoted for almost every statement, but 
some of the longer articles—Cinchona, coconut, coffee and 
Hevea, among others --arc prefaced by a most interesting 
and readable account of the history and distribution of 
the product. Special consideration has been given in 
regard to the native names. These include not only the 
Malay names, but also others likely to be employed in the 
Peninsula by immigrants from Java, parts of Siam, etc. 
These names form the bulk of the carefully prepared index. 

Everyone concerned with this monumental work is to 
be congratulated—Mr. Burkill for his industry in collecting 
and skill in presenting such a mass of information, the 
Malayan Governments for the financial backing which has 
enabled the book to be issued at such a low price and the 
Oxford University Press, the printers, for the exception¬ 
ally clear type and .sthting. 

Ac.Ku nLTuuiJ IN Southern Aerica. By Clifford C. 
Taylor. Techniml BuUclin No. 466, United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. Pp. 341, x d. (Washington, 
D.C. ; Superintendent of Documents, 1935.) Price 30 
cents. 

This is a detailed economic study of the agricultural] 
position in that part of Africa lying south and east of tha 
Belgian Congo. The area covered thus includes all thej 
Central and East African Colonies, Rhodesia and the 
Union of South Africa, as well as the Portuguese territories 
of Angola and Mozambique, After a general descriptiorf 
of the countries concerned, a detailed account of the most 
important commodities is given. These include wool ancf 
mohair ; cattle and other livestock ; fruits, both fresh ana 
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dried ; tobacco ; cotton ; sugar ; maize ; wheat and 
other cereals. Particulars are given of the trend of pro¬ 
duction and trade in each country; methods of marketing; 
prices; Government assistance, if any, and such-like 
matters. Sketch-maps are given showing the distribution 
of the products in the various countries and there are 
numerous charts and statistical tables. 

As the author points out, “ a general recognition 
throughout the world of the mutual gains to be derived 
from a broader knowledge of the present and probable 
future production of farm products in other countries will 
contribute greatly toward enhancing general well-being.” 
Mr. Taylor's publication is a valuable contribution toward 
that end. 

His conclusions as to the trend of agricultural develop¬ 
ments in southern Africa are of interest. He sees in the 
future a decrease in the production of wool, mohair and 
exportable maize ; an increase in the production of cattle, 
citrus fruit and sugar ; and a probable increase in the 
production of cotton and tobacco, especially by natives in 
countries south of the Equator, with the exception of the 
Union of South Africa. 

A Short History of the Gold Coast. By W. E. 
Ward, M.A., B.Litt. Pp. ix -|- 241, x 4|. (London ; 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1935.) Price 3s. 6 d. 

The author of this instructive book is Senior History 
Master in the Prince of Wales College, Achimota, and has 
written the work primarily for African pupils. In his 
own words, he has ” tried to make it suitable for school use 
by keeping the English simple, and by looking as far as 
possible on African history from the African point of view.” 
He points out that the name of the Gold Coast in its 
present sense is a modern application, but for the purpose 
of the history he has dealt with the entire territory now 
included under the name, and necessarily also the regions 
to the north of it which were in the past the scene of 
historical episodes having a direct bearing on later condi¬ 
tions in the Gold Coast itself. 

Owing to the paucity of reliable information on the 
social history of the country, Mr. Ward has i>erforce con¬ 
fined his attention almost entirely to political history, 
tribal movements, wars and treaties, and the rise and fall 
of States. It is not possible here to describe the volume 
in detail, and it must suffice to say that it is a very interest¬ 
ing and well-written work which should appeal to the 
general reader interested in West Africa as well as to those 
for whom it is specially designed, 
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Sweet MAXEi-AfTiniE. A Pkacticai. Handbook on 
THE MaNTTEACTITKE OE Sff.AM EoNEKmONHCKA'. By N. F. 
Scarborough, A.M.I.Mcch.E. Fp. xi !- n6, X s|. 
{London ; Leonard HiU, Ltd., n.d.) Price 7.5. <W. 

Dr, H. B. {’roir'liruv, the Editor of Foitd Mumtfndure, 
contributes a ‘^■iiort preface to this book, in which he points 
out that if> fibjia't is to give tlmse cug.iged ill the food 
indust ry, especially on a small scale, a clear and straightfor¬ 
ward description of present-day manufacturing operations, 
and the nature of the plant and equipnieiil employed; 
advanced leidmieal or chemieal knowledge on the part 
of tin; reader not being presumed. The author himself 
states that the work “ does not profess to be a recipe 
book in any sense of the word, and the n-cipes given, 
although taken front current practice, iire included as 
instances of types which, as any confectioner is aware, are 
the basis of countless variations ami elaborations.” 

The subject-matter is clearly and c’oneisely jtresented, 
and the hook should be of great practical value to those 
for whom it is intended. 

The Extra Pharmacopoeia oe Martindale and 
Westcott. Volume II. Pp. xxxvi H-889,6| x 4. Twen¬ 
tieth Edition. Published by direction of the Council of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. (London : The 
Pharmaceutical Press; and H. K. Lewis & Co., Ltd., 1935.) 
Price 22s. 6 d. 

This edition of Vol. II of the Extra Pharmacopwia 
commences a new chaptiT in the liistory of this well-known 
book of reference. The death of William Hanison Martin- 
dale in April 1933, together with the rapid e.xpansion of 
the medical .sciences in recent years and tlie vast increase 
in bulk of the scientitic literature to be exaniinerl prohi¬ 
bited the eontinuanee of the revision by oiu; individual. 
In view of these circumstances, the; Council of the I’harma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain decided to taki* over the 
responsibility of its continued production. The task of 
its revision was delegated by the Council to the British 
Pharmaceutical Codex Revision Committee, and Mr. C. E. 
Corfield was appointed editor. The two books, Martindah 
and the Codex, are therefore now under the same, editor¬ 
ship and have become complementary. 

The first volume of this edition (see this Bulletin, 
1932,80, 522) is devoted mainly to treatments with drugs 
and chemicals. The present volume, like the previous 
edition, is concerned with matters of diagnosis, analysis 
and assay of medicinal products, and with many other 
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subjects related to medicine, chemistry and pharmacy. 
A large proportion of the subject-matter has been com¬ 
pletely rewritten, whilst by eliminating information of less 
direct value space has been found for accounts of modern 
medicinal substances. Amongst the sections which have 
been subjected to thorough revision in the light of recent 
advances may be mentioned those on hormones, nutrition, 
vitamins, methods of sterilisation and disinfectants. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that the new Schedule of Poisons 
(now under consideration) was not available to the Com¬ 
mittee during the revision, and that in consequence it was 
not considered desirable to indicate which of the sub¬ 
stances mentioned are poisons or come within Part I or 
Part II of the Schedule. 

This edition, with its excellent index, will continue to 
be an indispensable reference book to those engaged in the 
professions of medicine, medical science and pharmacy. 

A Naval Stores Handbook dealing with the 
Production of Pine Gum or Oleoresin. Compiled by 
the Forest Service, the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine and the Bureau of Plant Industry. Miscel¬ 
laneous Publication No. 209, United States Department of 
Agriculture. Pp. 201, 9J X 6. (Washington, D.C. ; 
Superintendent of Documents, 1935.) Price 20 cents. 

The main purpose of the compilers of this handbook 
was to supply information which would enable the resin 
producers of the South-eastern States to obtain more 
profitable returns from the forests, reduce forest waste 
and improve their product. The result of their work has 
been to provide everyone interested in the subject with a 
comprehensive account of this industry in the United 
States, with a briefer dpcription of production in France, 
India and other countries. 

The two chief sources of turpentine in the United 
States, the long-leaf pine {Pinus pabistris) and the slash 
pine {Pinus caribcea), are .described in full—their distribu¬ 
tion, habits and growth, distinguishing characteristics and 
their value as sources of resin, lumber and paper pulp— 
and the other American resin-yielding pines are more 
briefly dealt with. An account is given of the nature of 
oleoresin and its occurrence in the tree, the latter including 
a detailed description of the internal structure of the tree 
and the changes which take place in the tissues as a result 
of tapping. Next follow long sections on the various 
methods of obtaining the oleoresin and the factors which 
influence yield. There is a useful discussion of forest 
management, and fire, grazing, insects, fungi and other 
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fjulurs aiTt'ctinjj; forest protluction arc also iuicquatelv 
dealt with. 

The ei*tnpreheii>ivc e.iiaraeter of the Umiflhwk can be 
gauged by tiie fart that the list of " Literature Cited ” 
romprisos j;S! entries. The numerous iliuslnitimis reach 
the hit^h staiulard one has come to expert of the United 
Slalrs Ueprirltueut of .Vgrieidtiire’s pnldirations and there 
is a vvelroine ininnalion in the provision of a full imlex. 

Fohkst ! Rr:i;s am* T iunEus or the Burrisn Emiuke. 
IIL Futekn Hotrrit Ai uk an IIkui FouEsrTiMBKK'ruEEs. 
By I*. Chalk, M.A,, D.PhiL, KL M. Chattaway, B.Sc., 
M.A., J. Burtt Davy, M.A., Plt.D., F. S. Laughton, B.Sc. 
and M. U. Srott, B.Sc. Pp. 103, 9I x d. (Oxford : The 
Clarendon Press ; London : Iluniphrey Milford, Oxford^ 
University Press, ut.ts-) Brice 7.S. Of. 

The appearanre of a third Part of this series is welcome 
not only on account of the merits of the book, but as 
encouraging the belief that the series will not he closed 
before a volume of information adequate to tlu' needs 
and possibilities of the subject has been made available. 
Parts I and 11 referred to in this Buu.etin (1932, 30 , 392 ; 
* 934 i 82 , 183) dealt with the East African Coniferae and 
Leguminosse and West African timber trees, respectively. 
An account of South African high forest timber trees, as 
furnished in the Part now published, is specially accept¬ 
able since information on the useful timbers of South 
Africa and of the trees yielding them is not readily avail¬ 
able outside the Union where the woods are of much more 
practical significance than might be supposed from their 
virtual absence from world commerce. 

A notable feature of the hook is the collaboration in 
authorship and the co-operation of the Forestry Dep.art- 
ment of tht; Uinon of South Africa. This has resulted in 
the selection of species for de,serii)tion being left in the 
hands of Mr, J. J. Kotxd, Chief of Forest Heseareh, ITe- 
toria, while Mr. F. S- laiighton, Forest Research Offictir, 
Knysna, deals with natural regeneration and silviculture 
and Mr. M. H. Scott, of the Forest Products Division, 
Pretoria, contributes information concerning the utilisa¬ 
tion and properties of the timbers. Botanical material 
has also been supplied by botanical and forestry authorities 
in South Africa. 

The subject-matter falls into two sections. Mr. Laugh¬ 
ton gives a short account of the distribution of the South 
African high forests and a description of the Knysna 
forests in which the tree species selected most abundantly 
occur. As is well known, the South African forests are 
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practically confined to a strip of country along the south 
and east coasts where relatively moist conditions prevail, 
and while formerly of very considerable extent are now 
much reduced by felling and by fire, the latter being the 
most potent agent. The body of the work, which is excel¬ 
lently illustrated, consists of descriptions of the selected 
species which (with additional reference to their timbers 
and local uses) are as follows : kamassi (Goniortta kamassi 
E. Mey.), the source of kamassi boxwood, a timber ex¬ 
ported for use in making shuttles; assegai {Curtisia 
faginea Ait.), yielding a tough elastic wood in great demand 
for wheel spokes ; red els {Cunonia capensis L.), a furniture 
wood used also for turnery and spokes ; white els {Platylo- 
phus trifoliaius (Thunb.) D. Don), used for furniture, 
joinery, boat building and ornamental work ; white pear 
{Apodytes dimidiaia E. Mey.), employed almost exclusively 
for cart and wagon felloes ; stinkwood { 0 cotea bullata E. 
Mey.), a highly valued furniture wood ; essenhout (Eke- 
bergia capensis Sparrm.), a light hardwood ; sneezewood 
{Ptceroxylon obliquum (Thunb.) Radik.), well known for its 
durability; beukenhout {Rapanea melanophlceos (L.) 
Mez), used in small quantities for furniture and cabinet 
making ; Cape plane {Ochna arborea Burch.), employed for 
pick and tool handles ; black ironwood {Olea laurifolia 
Lamk.), valuable for heavy construction work ; yellow 
woods {Podocarpus latifolius (Thunb.) R. Br., P. henhelii 
Stapf, P. falcatus (Thunb.) R. Br.), the well-known soft¬ 
woods of South Africa and terblans {Faurea macnaughtonii 
Phillips) an ornamental proteaceous timber used to some 
extent for furniture making. 

The text has been written on the same plan as in the 
two previous numbers, but a few changes have been intro¬ 
duced in order to accommodate the larger amount of in¬ 
formation available about the silviculture and utilisation 
of the species described. Kamassi is referred to as one of 
the only two timbers exported from South Africa, but no 
mention is made of the second wood, viz. Cape box {Buxus 
macowanii Oliv.). In the circumstances reference might 
usefully have been made to the use of some of the woods 
described in the decoration of the new South Africa House, 
London. 

The Use and Misuse of Land. By R, Maclagan 
Gorrie, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. Oxford Forestry Memoirs No. 19. 
Pp, 80, io| X 7 \. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1935.) 
Price 6s. 

This report is the outcome of a four months’ tour of 
the United States undertaken by the author, with the aid 
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of a grant froin t!u* Lcverhulme Research Fund, to study 
" The forn'latiun (»f Erosion ITamage and Grazing in 
Forest Lands." In addition tn this main subject, the 
rejMirt deal> with the stmn wliat wider implications of the 
use and misnsf id fore"! Iniui and tin* need for a well- 
con-'idereci land policy lo prevent datnage and also with the 
quest inn of erodon control oti farm land. 

rile dangci'N from ht»U erosion are now well recognised 
in the United State> and vast schemes of control have been 
umlcrtaken througli the agency of tiie Forest Service, the 
Soil Erosion Service, the Tennessee Valley Autljority and 
otlu.T tirgnnisations. The large amount of data thus made 
availahU: is reronled and correlated by Dr. Gorrie and 
should be «.)f great value to those engaged in handling 
problems of erosion, water supply, flood control and 
similar matters in other countries. 

In-ski't pRsrs UK Glasshouse Ceoils. By Herbert 
W. Miles, M.Sc., I’h.D., and Mary Miles, M.Se. Edited 
by IL Long, B.Se.(Agric.). I’p. x j 174, X si- 
(Surbiton, Surrey : H. C. Long, “ The Birkius," Orchard 
Road, 1935.) Price 6 d. (by post y.s.). 

A book dealing with the special problems of insect 
control in glasshouses has long been needed, not only by 
commercial growers, but more particularly perhaps by the 
amateur, who is not catered for by the research and 
advisory services of the country. This work will go far to 
meet that need. It deals with the insect pests which 
attack almost every type of crop grown under glass, from 
flowers and terns needing cool or stove conditions, to the 
crops such as tomatoes, cucumbers and early vegetables 
and salads, which are now the basis of great industries in 
some parts of the country. 

An iutrodiietory eliapter tl<‘als with glasshouse e(»ndi- 
tions in relation to tfie oeeurnuiee and control of pests. 
This is follf)wed by chapters on gjmcral soil pests ; eater- 
pillars and leaf niiner.s ; aphides, capsids and leaf hoppers ; 
white fly, mealy bugs and scale insects ; thrips-and mites ; 
eelworms and miscellaneous pests such as woodliec*, 
earwigs, ants, slugs, etc. A <lescription of each pest is 
given in simple, non-technical language and its mode of 
occurrence and control are briefly but clearly indicated. 
General methods of pest control in glasshouses, such as 
soil sterilisation and fumigation, are dealt with separately. 

In addition to a full index, there is an alphabetical list 
of the chief glasshouse crops with their associated pests 
and characteristic injury, including references to the text 
pages in which the pest is dealt with more fully. There is 
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a useful bibliography, while the numerous illustrations 
further add to the value of the book, which may be safely 
recommended to all interested in the culture of plants 
under glass. 

Colloids in Agriculture. By C. E. Marshall, 
M.Sc., Ph.D. Pp. viii + 184, 7J X 5. (London: Ed¬ 
ward Arnold & Co., 1935.) Price 5s. 

In the usual course of instruction taken by agricultural 
students, the subject of colloids and their nature recurs, 
often at infrequent intervals, and usually incidental to some 
other study. The author of this book considers that the 
subject of colloids is becoming of such major importance 
in agriculture that it is desirable for students to obtain a 
concise idea of the present state of knowledge and theory 
of colloidal behaviour as a whole, and he has consequently 
attempted to bring together and render coherent the 
various phases of colloid chemistry and physics likely to 
be met with by agricultural students. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I gives a 
general survey of the whole field of colloids, their nature 
and formation, the behaviour of molecules and ions at 
surfaces, the transformation of sols and gels and the water 
relationships involved. An outline is given of the applica¬ 
tion of colloidal theory to explain natural phenomena such 
as winter hardiness and drought resistance in plants. 

Part II deals with the various colloidal mineral and 
organic compounds found in soils, their effect on physical 
properties and fertility and the role played by colloids in 
the important phenomena of base exchange. A brief out¬ 
line is also given of the action of colloids in the formation 
of different types of soil under varying conditions of 
climate, rainfall and parent rock. The importance of the 
amount and the composition of the various soil colloids in 
determining the texture and field behaviour of soils is 
also considered. 

Part III is concerned with colloids in plant and animal 
life. The marked predominance of colloidal characteristics 
in the economy of all living organisms is stated to be due 
to the fact that only in the realm of colloids is there a 
sufficiently wide range of properties to cover the essential 
requirements of all living cells, viz. the necessity for a high 
degree of permeability in order to permit the easy ingestion 
of nutrients and elimination of waste products, together 
with sufficient rigidity for each cell to maintain its own 
individuality. A brief account is given of some colloidal 
carbohydrates and proteins found in living tissues and it is 
emphasised that present knowledge of these substances, 
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obtained mainly from material separated from the living 
organism and therefore changed from its original state, is 
still far from complete. A short chapter is included deal¬ 
ing with wh.at is liere termed colloidal architecture in 
biological structures, with especial reference to the 
colloidal (’hararicr and the n-sulting properties of natural 
fibres, foliowt'd l>y a consideration of milk and milk pro- 
{!u<'ts as colloitird systems. The final chaptc'i* deals with 
smoke damage and with the appli<'ation of colloidal 
principles to the use of insecticides and fungicides for plant 
protection. 

The hook makes no claim to be exhaustive, but it 
surveys briefly the subject of colloids as applied to agricul¬ 
ture and gives illustrations of the application of recent 
knowledge to the elucidation of numerous problems. It 
should meet the needs not only of agricultural students 
and of those engaged in the application of scientific know¬ 
ledge and teaching to agricultun*, but also of all who, 
although not specialists in agriculture, nevertheless desire 
to keep in touch with the application to agriculture of 
modern research in chemistry and physics. 

Farm Soils. Their Management and Fertiliza¬ 
tion. By Edmund L. Worthen, M.S. Pp. xiii + 46B, 
8 X s J. Second Edition. (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd,, 1935.) 
Price 13s. 6d. 

The first edition of this work, published in ipaj', was 
noticed in this Bulletin (1928, 86, 123). Since that date 
a large amount of new knowledge in soil science resulting 
from intensive research and experimental field work has 
bctcome availabk*. Progress has also been made on the 
manufacturing side in the preparation of new and im¬ 
proved fertiliser materials. Some of the original material 
has consequently been revised, in ordw' to bring the. recom¬ 
mended practice into line with the latest ideas and (Jevelop- 
ments. Certain sections, notably that on fertilising and 
part of the chapter on liming," have been largely re¬ 
written, a section on the use and meaning of hydrogen-ion 
concentration and pH value having been incorporated in 
the latter. There appears, however, to be insufficient 
emphasis laid on the practical difficulties of translating 
either pH value or the results of any other method of 
determining " lime requirement ” into the quantity of 
lime which will be actually needed in the field. 

In the chapter on fertilising, also, the importance of 
many of the less common elements for certain specific 
crops is not brought out, and with present-day practice 
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tending constantly to the production of purer and more 
concentrated fertiliser materials, there is in many localities 
an increasing risk of deficiency of some of these elements, 
which were at one time supplied to some extent by the 
impurities present in artificial fertilisers. 

The arrangement of this edition follows closely that of 
the previous one, a section on " operations ” giving prac¬ 
tical details of farm work being followed by one of “ general 
information ” explaining the principles underlying the 
practical recommendations. The book should continue to 
be of use to farmers and vocational students, for whom it is 
primarily intended, but it must be remembered that it 
refers solely to American practice. This probably explains 
why, among the numerous references to further informa¬ 
tion given at the end of each chapter, there are none 
dealing with investigations carried out in any country 
other than the United States. 

The Strategy of Raw Materials. A Study of 
America in Peace and War. By Brooks Emeny. Pp, 
xiv -f 202, gl X 6. (New York: The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1934.) Price i2s. 6 d. 

Strategic materials, sometimes known as “ deficiency 
commodities,” have been defined as those substances which 
are essential to industrial operations, but which are norm¬ 
ally available only from foreign sources largely or wholly 
controlled abroad. Their procurement is therefore a prob¬ 
lem of prime importance both in times of peace and 
especially in war, and has given rise in recent years to a 
serious study known as the strategy of raw materials. 

The present work, directly bearing on this subject, 
deals primarily with the raw material situation of the 
United States as contrasted with that of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia and Japan. It aims 
further at answering three important questions relative to 
American foreign policy, which may be stated as follows : 
(i) To what extent can the United States, in the event of 
an extreme war emergency, meet the full demands of self- 
sufficiency in the essential foodstuffs and industrial 
materials from its own domestic resources ? (2) What 
sources of supply of strategic commodities are available 
from foreign countries under various contingencies of 
war ? (3) What measures can be adopted as a means of 
assuring the self-sufficiency of the United States under 
any war emergency ? 

In analysing the United States position, the author has 
taken, as a basis of discussion, the twenty-six strategic 
commodities recognised by the United States Department 
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of Mines. Each of these commodities is described in brief 
and notes are given regarding its principal uses in war and 
peace. Then follows an account of the peace-time situa¬ 
tion of the Lhiited States in respc'ct to this commodity, 
especially from the paints of view of consumption, produc¬ 
tion and sources of imparts. Finally, the probable war¬ 
time position of the United States regarding the material 
is analyseil, the author as.siiining that all imports from 
abroad will be slmt off through blockade for a period of 
two years following a declaration of war. 

Emerging from the discussion conies the important 
statement that the United States is far better pro¬ 
vided for than any other nation with regard to industrial 
power and self-sufficiency. Of the twenty-six commodities 
discussed, only six arc regarded as of vital or strategic 
importance in times of war, namely, manganese, chromite, 
tin, antimony, tungsten and rubber. Twelve others are 
regarded as “ critical raw materials,” the term implying 
that all essential war needs can be mot, in an extreme 
emergency, either tlirovigh tlie use of substitutes or an 
increase iii domestic production, or, as in the case of nickel, 
by obtaining supplies from Canadian sources. These 
materials include mercury, mica, nickel, mauila, sisal, wool, 
hides, opium, quinine, coconut shells and coffee. The 
situation regarding the remaining eight materials, namely, 
nitrates, platinum, camphor, iodine, jute, nux vomica, 
shellac and sugar, is regarded as relatively secure, since 
plans have be('n devised whereby the necessary supplies or 
substitutes can be obtained. So long as the British Empire 
remains neutral or is allied with the United States, the 
author maintains that no probkmi of procurement would 
arise in times of war, ns these two domains form a perfect 
unity of supply, with t he sole exception of antimony. 

The author’s analysis Is b.ased largely on stntisticril 
averages for the period it)25-2<) inelusivt', and it is pos¬ 
sible, in certain cases, to interpret the data otherwise than 
he has done it in the text and diagrams. Moreover, tlie 
advisability of choosing such a period for detail(!fi study is 
open to question, since worUl conditions have greatly 
changed during the past few years. Thus, for instance, 
on page iis, Canada is represented as the fourth producer 
of platinum in the world, with an average annual output 
of 10,500 troy oz,, whereas in 1934, Canada, in point of 
fact, was the world’s chief producer with an output of 
more than 116,000 troy oz. of platinum. 

The author, however, is to be congratulated on the 
great amount of useful information he has skilfully brought 
together, and the work should prove of considerable value 
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to all interested in problems of national self-sufficiency 
and economic sanctions. 

Annuaire International des Minerais et Metaux. 
By Robert Pitaval and Raymond Sevin. Pp. 395, 
9 i X 6J. 1935 Edition. (Paris: Publications Mniferes 

et Metallurgiques S.A.R.L.) Price, France, 50 fr.; abroad, 
SS fr- 

This valuable work is, for the most part, a directory 
of the more important mineral producers, consumers, 
agents, brokers and merchants of the world. It also con¬ 
tains much useful and revised information, taken from 
R. Pitaval’s second edition of Traitd de Commerce des 
Minerais et Mitaux, a work published in 1923 and 
containing 1,235 pages, but which, for a number of 
reasons, has not been issued as a third edition. 

The first part of the present work consists of about 
180 pages and deals with some forty minerals and metals 
from an international point of view. Each mineral or 
metal is considered separately, and, in a number of in¬ 
stances, names and addresses of producers, consumers, 
etc., are given. Notes are also provided regarding thirty- 
eight international industrial associations or cartels, as 
well as on the marketing and production of minerals and 
metals in 1934. 

The second part, comprising approximately 100 pages, 
gives a detailed and classified list of mines, quarries and 
metallurgical works in France, together with names and 
addresses of associated companies. The third part, con¬ 
sisting of about 75 pages, gives similar information 
regarding the French colonies and French-speaking 
countries such as the Belgian Congo, Belgium and 
Luxembourg. 

Such a work, consisting, as it does, of less than 400 
pages, does not claim to be exhaustive. It is, however, 
an attractive and useful compilation, well bound in red 
imitation leather, and thumb-indexed for rapid reference. 

Molybdenum Steels. Their Manufacture and 
Application. Prepared for High-speed Steel Alloys, Ltd., 
by Julius L. F. Vogel, M.I.E.E., M.I.M.M., and W. F. 
Rowden. Pp. 103, 9I x 7 \. (Widnes : Higla-Speed Steel 
Alloys, Ltd., 1935.) Price 5s. 

The manufacture of alloy steels of various kinds has 
become a very important branch of metallurgical industry 
in recent years, and there is a rapidly growing amount of 
general and specialised literature on the subiect. 
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This littk* volume is a very weleome addition to the 
informntion puhli'hed on molybdenum stetd. It deals 
briefly with nioiybtlenum and methods for the determina¬ 
tion (»f this element, and follows this with clear and concise 
fUxcMints of the ineims of :id*ling molybdemim to steel and 
of the subsequent treatment and properties of the alloy 
steel produced. Variotis types of molybdenum .steels arc 
then individually eousidered, and mention is made of 
special molybdemim steels and alloys. 

The book can he rocoinmended as a useful summary of 
information on present commercial practice in this branch 
of the steel industry. 

I-KS RkSSOVUCKS MlNKRAt.ES DE LA FrANCE d’oUTRE- 
Mer. iV. Le Phosphate. Pp. 207, 9! x 6|. (Paris: 
SocititO iPiCclitions Gi''Of;raphit}ues, Mnritimes et Coloniales, 
ITice 20 fr. 

T'he latest additifm to the series of handbooks on the 
Mineral Resources of the Freneh Colonics deals with phos- 
pkati's. As usual in these volumes, the suhji'ct-matter is 
diviiU'd into several sections, each by a different author, 
covering diverse aspects of the subject. 

After a brief introductory chapter by L. Cayeux on 
the origin and mode of formation of sedimentary deposits 
of phosphate of lime, the extensive deposits in French 
North Africa are described in detail. These lie in the west 
of Morocco and in Tunis, extending over the border into 
the east of Algeria. Between them they constitute one of 
the world’s most important sources of supply of phosphate 
rock, c(mtril>uting, ns they do, nearly half of the total 

OUt|)Ut. 

An historical and geological account of the Moroccan 
deposits is (’oniriluilcd liy A. Bcaugf', who has included 
an interesting note on tlie constitution and powers of the 
Office Clu'rifien rles Phosphates, the offudal organisation 
which, since 1020, has had complete control of the exploi¬ 
tation of all phosphate deposits in the country. It has 
been estimated that the reserves of high-grade pliosphate 
containing over 75 per cent, of tribasic pliosphate of lime 
in these deposits amount to between no and 130 million 
tons, in addition to an enormous amount of lower-grade 
phosphate. The methods of mining, treatment and trans¬ 
port used at these mines are described in a chapter by 
E. Lenhardt. 

The sales of phosphate by the Office Chdrifien, which 
were about 8,000 tons in 1921, rose to a maximum of if 
million tons in 1930, and have since remained at about 
i million tons per annum. It is interesting to note, 
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however, that only about one-seventh of these sales are 
made to France. 

The phosphate deposits of Algeria and Tunis lie mainly 
in the latter country and have been exploited for more than 
forty years, during which time they have contributed about 
68 million tons to the world’s output. A detailed descrip¬ 
tion of these deposits and their economic significance is 
provided in a chapter by P. Reufflet. The grade of pro¬ 
duct is lower on the whole than that of Morocco, the bulk 
of the production coming within the grade containing from 
58 to 63 per cent, of tribasic phosphate, France takes 
most of her supplies from this source. 

The marketing of phosphates, dealt with in a chapter 
by De Bailliencourt-Courcol, briefly presents a carefully 
prepared analysis of the phosphate situation of the world 
in general and of Europe in particular. The point is made 
that whereas the great increase in European consumption 
from 1921-30 was met almost wholly by supplies from 
French sources, the rise in consumption since 1931 has 
largely been met by supplies from other sources. 

The book concludes with a chapter by A. Lacroix on 
phosphate deposits other than marine sediments, the 
mechanism of phosphatisation and the minerals met with 
in various types of deposits. Such deposits occur in 
France, Madagascar, Indo-China, North Africa and in many 
islands in the West Indies, the South Seas and elsewhere. 
Their economic significance is small, but their mode of 
origin very interesting. It is noteworthy that several 
deposits of phosphate of alumina occur in some of these 
islands, some of which have actually been worked. 

Each section of the book concludes with a bibliography, 
and the volume, as a whole, maintains the high standard 
set by its predecessors in this series. 

Limestone and its Products. Their Nature, Pro¬ 
duction and Uses. By Alfred B. Searle. Pp. x + 709, 
g|- X 6. (London: Ernest Benn, Limited, 1935.) Price 42s. 

This book is divided into twelve chapters, the first four 
of them dealing with limestones, of which the occurrence, 
composition and properties, extraction, quarrying and 
mining, preparation and uses, are considered in detail. 
In the final eight chapters the materials used in lime burn¬ 
ing are briefly dealt with ; a long chapter on lime kilns 
follows ; and the various fuels available for the purpose 
are discussed. The other subjects considered are lime 
burning ; the manufacture of various forms of lime ; the 
utilisation of waste products from lime-works ; the stor¬ 
ing, packing and despatching of lime, and its uses. 
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Mr. Searle refers in his preface to the repetition of 
statements in various sections in order to call the reader’s 
attention to them. This is not a practice to be recom¬ 
mended, and is specially to be deprecated when the state¬ 
ments are inconsistent, as, for example, the table of 
analyses of limestones, <'tc., for various kinds of glass on 
pages 253 ami r>io. Tin* same percentage figures arc 
attributed to crtleium and tnagm^sium carbonate in the 
first case and to the oxkk'S on tlic later page. On page 253 
also, it is stated that more than 2 per cent, of magnesia in 
limestone used for glassmaking is undesirable as it is liable 
to make the glass very viscous and stringy, but on page 619, 
in discussing the properties of lime used for the same 
purpose, no dravvbacics are mentioned regarding the use of 
magnesian lime except a tendency for it to contain too 
much iron, and the reader would gather in this case that 
the presence of magnesia was not detrimental. 

There is a good de-al of useful material in this book, 
and those interested in the subject are indebted to Mr. 
Searle for summarising so much scattered data. The 
points mentioned, and other minor errors whi<'h were 
noticed, give evidence of somewhat hasty compilation, 
which may induce in the reader a lack of confidence in the 
accuracy of other information. This would be unfortu¬ 
nate, for the book contains much of value. 

De Edelsteenen. By Dr. A. Willemse. Pp. 112, 
9 i X 6 \. (Eeckcren, Antwerp : Drukkerij Constant van 
Hoof, I9.IS-) 

This is a paper-covered book in Dutch, written with 
the object of providing information for jewellers and 
amateur collectors on simple methods of recognising and 
judging the value of precious stones. Tlie author contenris 
that handbooks on gemstones do not tn;at of these aspects 
sufficiently fully and that many who handle precious 
stones have a very limited knowledge of them. It may be 
that these contentions are more justifiable in Holland than 
in England and the United States, wliere organisations 
exist for the specific purpose of providing facilities for 
those who wish to acquire a scientific knowledge of precious 
stones. 

The text is in two sections, the first dealing with 
physical properties and the means of detecting and measur- 
mg them, and the second containing descriptions of all the 
usual gemstones, In the first section, after describing 
hardness, specific gravity, refractive index and dichroism, 
there is an interesting chapter on inclusions, electrical 
properties and imitation stones of various kinds. In the 
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second section the various stones are arranged according 
to their colour, a system which involves a good deal of 
cross-reference and some repetition, as different gemstones 
are often merely differently coloured varieties of the same 
substance. 

The descriptions given are fully adequate and contain 
the kind of information which is likely to be of use to the 
readers for whom the book is written. Wherever possible 
the approximate value of each stone is given (in Dutch 
currency), and in this respect the book provides informa¬ 
tion which is very difficult to obtain from other sources. 

Industrial and Manufacturing Chemistry. Part 
II, Inorganic. A Practical Treatise. Volume I. By 
Geoffrey Martin, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. Pp. xix + 496, 
9f X 6|. Fifth Edition, Revised. London : (The Technical 
Press, Ltd., 1935.) Price 28s. 

It is stated in the preface to this volume that an 
attempt has been made to keep the book up to date, but 
it is disappointing to find that the text, including the mis¬ 
prints, is largely identical with that of the first edition, 
published in 1917. 

Many developments have taken place in applied 
chemistry in the last eighteen years, but, for the most part, 
they are noticed in this edition only by the inclusion of 
scanty references to recent literature, and by the addition of 
short paragraphs or occasionally statistics, apparently only 
when this could be done without interfering with the set-up 
of the type and pagination. In Section VIII, for example, 
on Refrigerating and Ice-making Machinery, there are 
three additions to the preliminary bibliography, but there 
is no mention in the text of the use of methyl chloride, 
fluorinated hydrocarbons and other carbon compounds for 
refrigeration purposes. In some sections the reader is 
referred to early editions of publications of which much 
later revisions are available. 

The need for drastic revision of most of the statistics is 
well shown by reference to the sections dealing with 
sodium carbonate, iodine and gypsum. The latest figures 
given for the world production of sodium carbonate, bicar¬ 
bonate and caustic soda are for 1884 ; the last complete 
table for gypsum is for 1910, while iodine figures stop at 
1908. Such out-of-date statistics are apt to be misleading; 
thus, in the case of gypsum, some present-day important 
producers do not appear in the table, and the relative 
importance of others has altered considerably since 1910. 

The extent to which the reader may be misled by other 
out-of-date information is well illustrated by reference to 
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the section on compounds of boron. Here we are led to 
understand that principal sources of borates are the 
minerals ulexite, colemanite and pandermitc, and processes 
are described for the preparation of borax from those 
substances. No mention is made, however, of the extern 
sive deposits in California of the mineral kernite, which 
since 1927 has largely displaced the otlii-r natural borates 
referred to by the author. 

A general treatise on industrial chemistry, such as this, 
should serve a useful purpose, ami it is to be hoped that 
before the next edition is published Dr. Martin and his 
collaborators will take the matter of revision seriously in 
hand. 

A German-Engi.ish Dictionary for Chemists. By 
Austin M. Patterson, Ph.D. Pp. xx i-411, 7I x 5. 
Second Edition. {New York : John Wiley N Sons, Inc.; 
London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1935.) IMce 15s. 

Advances in science, since the publication of the first 
edition of this extremely useful work in 1917, have brought 
many new words into scientific and technical vocabularies. 
In preparing this revised and enlarged second edition. 
Dr. Patterson has received help from a number of other 
chemists and has spared no pains to bring his book up to 
date. It contains sixty-eight more pages than the last 
edition and thus room has been found for new entries 
relating not only to chemistry, but to bacteriology, biology, 
metallurgy and other technical subjects. Opportunity has 
also been taken to include many new contractions. Further 
space has been gained by eliminating uncommon words and 
words unlikely to be met with in scientific works. The 
book, nevertheles,s, remains an adequate general dictionary 
and is consequently able to come to the rescui' of the many 
readers of scicutlfie (termaii wluwe inadequate knowledge 
of the language leaves them floundering in dinicultie.s witli 
non-technical as well as with technical witrds. 

The pleasing binding, dean type and dear layout of 
the first edition have been retained and the publishers, as 
well as the author, are to be congratulated on protluc;ing 
such a serviceable volume. 

Why the Weather ? By Charles Franklin Brooks, 
Ph.D., with the collaboration of Eleanor Stabler Brooks 
and John Nelson. Pp. xvii 295, 8 x si. Revised and 
Enlarged. (New York; John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; 
London ; Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1935.) Price los, 6d. 

Although Dr. Brooks is Professor of Meteorology at 
Harvard university, this is not a textbook, but is largely 
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a compilation of popular weather “ notes ” by the author, 
partly with journalistic collaboration, that have appeared 
in various American and Canadian newspapers. Some 
readers may like to work through the book from beginning 
to end, but more will probably turn to the index, which will 
direct them to instruction and entertainment under such 
headings as : Beware the Barometer; Why the Sky is 
Blue ; How Icicles Form ; Why Stars Twinkle ; How to 
use a Weather Map ; or Thunderstorms and the Vaca¬ 
tionist. 

The numerous photographs, mostly sponsored by the 
United States Weather Bureau, enhance the attractiveness 
of the book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR NOTICE 

Green Havoc in the Lands of the Caribbean. By 
C. W. Wardlaw. Pp. 318, 8| x si (Edinburgh and 
London : William Blackwood & Sons, Ltd., 1935.) Price 

125 . Qd. 

Die Olbohne Oder Soja, By Dr. Arnold Kornfeld. 
Pp. , 32, 8i X si. (Hamburg: Tropenverlag Fr. W. 
Thaden.) Price RM. 1.40. 

Report of the Forest Products Research Board 
FOR THE Year 1934. Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. Pp. vi + 7s, 9i X 6. (London : 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1935-) Price is. 6 d. 

A General Introduction to Forestry in the 
United States. By Nelson Courtlandt Brown. Pp. 
xix -f 293, 9x6. (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc.; London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 193SO Price i6s. 

A Textbook on Forest Management. By M. R. K. 
Jerram, M.C. Pp. x -f 136, 8i X si- (London : Chap¬ 
man & Hall, Ltd., 1935.) Price los. 6 d. 

The Chemistry of Synthetic Resins. By Carleton 
Ellis. Volume I, Pp. 1-829; Volume II, Pp. 830-1615, 
9x6. (New York: Reinhold Publishing Company; 
London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1933.) Price lys. 6 d. 

Historical Geology of the Antillean-Caribbean 
Region. By Charles Schuchert, D.Sc., LL.D. Pp. xxvi 
-h 811, 9 X 6 . (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; 
Ixmdon ; Chapman& Hall, Ltd., ipssO Price 505. 
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Thk Book of Mixkkals. By Aifi'cd C. Hawkins. 
Pp. xii + i6i, / I X 5. (New York : John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. ; Loiuluii f Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1935.) Price 
7s. 6d. 

TEciixri AL Dat.\ ox Fuki.. F,ditcd by H. A!. Spiers, 
M.A., B.Sc., F.l.r. Fraiith Edition, l^p. xvi + 35!!, 
7I X 5, (London : The British National Committee, 
World Power CuiitVrencc, 1035.) Price us. 6fl 

Das O-OxYCHiNui-rx " Oxix." By Dr. Richard Berg. 
Pp. vii 4* 94, lo X b^. (Stnttg.art : Ferdinand Enke 
Verlag. 193S-) Price, bound, RM. 10.20 ; unbound, 
RM. kSo. 

Ei.ectkoi.ytio O.xiu.vrioN and REruicTioN* : In¬ 
organic AND Om'.ANir. By ,S. Cllasstonu, D..Sc., Ph.D., 
F.LC., and A. 1 lidding, M.Se., Pli.D. Being^ Volume 
Nine of n .Series of Monographs on Applied Chemistry 
under the Kdittuship of E. llouaird Trij)i). Ph.D. Pp. 
ix + 4.’o, Si X 5^. (London: Chapman N. Hall, Ltd., 
1935.) Price 2Ss. 
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